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DISCOURSES. 


ON   THE  NATURE  OF  RELIGION. 
I. 

SPIRITUAL  INTERESTS  REAL  AND  SUPREME. 

Labour  not  fob  thb  mbat  that  perisheth,  but  fob  that  meat  which 

ENDCRETH  UNTO  EVERLASTING  LIFE.     John  Ti.  27. 

The  interests  of  the  mind  and  heart,  spiritual  in- 
terests, in  other  words — the  interests  involved  in  reli- 
gion, are  real  and  supreme.  Neglected,  disregarded, 
ridiculed,  ruined  as  they  may  be ;  ruined  as  they  may 
be  in  mere  folly,  in  mere  scorn ;  they  are  still  real  and 
supreme.  Notwithstanding  all  appearances,  delu- 
sions, fashions  and  opinions  to  the  contrary,  this  is 
true,  and  will  be  true  forever.  All  essential  interests 
centre  ultimately  in  the  soul ;  all  that  do  not  centre 
there,  are  circumstantial,  transitory,  evanescent ;  they 
belong  to  things  that  perish. 

This  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  pre- 
vious discourse,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  appealed 
in  the  first  place,  to  Society. 

My  second  appeal  is  to  Providence ;  Society,  indeed, 
is  a  part  of  the  system  of  Providence ;  but  let  me  in- 
vite you  to  consider  under  this  head,  that  the  interest 
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of  the  soul  urged  in  the  Gospel,  is  in  every  respect, 
the  great  object  of  heaven's  care  and  providence. 

The  world,  which  is  appointed  for  our  temporary 
dwelling  place,  Avas  made  for  this  end.  The  whole 
creation  around  us,  is  to  the  soul,  a  subject  and  a 
ministering  creation.  The  mighty  globe  itself,  with  all 
its  glorious  apparatus  and  furniture,  is  but  a  theatre 
for  the  care  of  the  soul,  the  theatre  of  its  redemption. 
This  vast  universe  is  but  a  means.  But  look  at  the 
earth  alone.  Why  was  it  made  such  as  it  is  ?  Its  fruit- 
ful soils,  its  rich  valleys,  its  mountain-tops,  and  its  roll- 
ing oceans ;  its  humbler  scenes,  clothed  with  beauty 
and  light,  good  even  in  the  sight  of  their  Maker,  fair 
— fair  to  mortal  eyes— why  were  they  given  ?  They 
were  not  given  for  mere  sustenance  and  supply ;  for 
much  less  would  have  sufficed  for  that  end.  They 
need  not  have  been  so  beautiful  to  have  answered  that 
end.  They  could  have  spared  their  verdure  and  flow- 
ers and  fragrance,  and  still  have  yielded  sustenance. 
The  groves  might  never  have  waved  in  the  breeze,  but 
have  stood  in  the  rigidity  of  an  iron  forest ;  the  hills 
might  not  have  been  moulded  into  forms  of  beauty, 
the  streams  might  not  have  sparkled  in  their  course, 
nor  the  ocean  have  reflected  the  blue  depths  of  heaven, 
and  yet  they  might  have  furnished  all  needful  suste- 
nance. No,  they  were  not  given  for  this  alone :  but 
they  were  given  to  nourish  and  kindle  in  the  human 
soul,  a  glory  and  a  beauty,  of  which  all  outward  gran- 
deur and  loveliness  are  but  the  image.  They  were 
given  to  show  forth  the  majesty  and  love  of  God,  and 
to  form  in  man  a  resemblance  to  that  majesty  and 
love.  Think  then,  of  a  being  in  such  a  position  and 
with  such  a  ministry,  made  to  be  the  inteUigent  com- 
panion of  God's  glorious  works,  the  interpreter  of 
nature,  the  Lord  of  the  creation-made  to  be  the  ser- 
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vant  of  God  alone.  And  yet  this  being — Oh  !  miser- 
able disappointment  and  failure  ! — makes  himself  the 
slave  of  circumstances,  the  slave  of  outward  goods 
and  advantages,  the  slave  of  everything  that  he 
ought  to  command. 

I  know  that  he  must  toil  and  care  for  these  things. 
But  wherefore  7  Why  must  he  toil  and  care  ?  For  a 
reason,  I  answer,  which  still  urges  upon  him  the  very 
point  we  are  considering.  It  had  been  as  easy  for  the 
Almighty  to  have  caused  nature  spontaneously  to  bring 
forth  all  that  man  needs,  to  have  built  as  a  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  earth,  enduring  houses  for  us  to  dwell  in, 
to  have  filled  them  with  all  requisite  comforts,  and  to 
have  relieved  us,  in  short,  from  the  necessity  of  labour 
and  business.  Why  has  he  not  done  this?  Still,  I 
answer,  for  the  same  cause,  with  the  same  moral  de- 
sign, as  that  with  which  the  world  was  made.  Activ- 
ity is  designed  for  mental  improvement ;  industry  for 
moral  discipline ;  business  for  the  cultivation  of  manly 
and  high  and  noble  virtues.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
enters  into  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  though  he  pleads 
the  cares  of  business  as  an  excuse  for  his  neglect,  yet 
it  is  then  especially,  and  that  by  the  very  teaching  of 
Providence,  that  he  should  be  reminded  of  his  spirit- 
ual welfare.  He  could  not  with  safety,  to  his  moral 
being,  be  turned  full  and  free  into  the  domain  of  na- 
ture. He  goes  forth,  therefore,  bearing  burdens  of  care, 
and  wearing  the  shackles  of  necessity.  The  arm  that 
he  stretches  out  to  his  toil,  wears  a  chain  ;  for  he  Tnnst 
work.  And  on  the  tablet  where  immortal  thoughts 
are  to  be  written,  he  writes  words  of  worldly  care  and 
foresight ;  for  he  must  provide.  And  yet,  how  strange 
and  passing  strange  is  it ! — the  occupations  and  ob- 
jects that  were  given  for  discipline,  and  the  trial  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  training  of  it  to  virtue,  are  made  the 
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ultimate  end  and  the  chief  good  ;  yes,  these  which 
were  designed  for  humble  means  of  good  to  the  soul, 
are  made  the  engrossing  pursuits,  the  absorbing  plea- 
sures and  possessions,  in  which  the  soul  itself  is  for- 
gotten and  lost ! 

Thus  spiritual,  in  its  design,  is  nature.  Thus  spir- 
itual, in  its  just  aspects,  is  the  scene  of  life  ;  no  dull 
scene  when  rightly  regarded  ;  no  merely  wearisome, 
uncompensated  toil,  or  perplexing  business ;  but  a 
ministration  to  purposes  of  infinite  greatness  and  sub- 
limity. 

We  are  speaking  of  human  interests.  God  also 
looks  upon  the  interest  of  his  creatures.  But  he  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth.  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance ;  but  God  looketh  on  the  heart.  He  sees  that 
all  human  interests  centre  there.  He  sees  there,  the 
gathering,  the  embosoming,  the  garnering  up,  of  all 
that  is  precious  to  an  immortal  creature.  Therefore, 
it  is,  that  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  love  to  the 
w^orld,  he  gave  his  Son  to  live  for  our  teaching  and 
guidance,  and  to  die  for  our  redemption  from  sin  and 
death  and  hell.  Every  bright  example,  every  pure 
doctrine,  every  encouraging  promise,  every  bitter  paog 
endured,  points  to  the  soul,  for  its  great  design  and 
end.  And  let  me  say  that  if  I  have  seemed  to  any 
one  to  speak  in  language  over  refined  or  spiritual,  I 
can  no  otherwise  understand  the  teachings  of  the 
great  Master.  His  words  would  often  be  mystery  and 
extravagance  to  me,  if  I  did  not  feel,  that  the  soul  is 
everything,  and  that  the  world  is  nothing  but  what  it 
is  to  the  soul.  With  this  perception  of  the  true  value 
of  things,  I  require  no  transcendental  piety,  I  require 
nothing  but  clear  seeing,  to  understand  what  he  says, 
when  he  pronounces  men  to  be  deaf,  and  blind,  and 
diseased  and  dead  in  sins.     For  to  give  up  the  joys  of 
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the  soul  for  the  joys  of  sense  ;  to  neglect  the  heart, 
for  the  outward  condition  ;  to  forego  inward  good  in 
the  eagerness  for  visible  good ;  to  forget  and  to  for- 
sake God  amidst  his  very  works  and  mercies — this  is, 
indeed,  a  mournful  blindness,  a  sad  disorder  of  the  ra- 
tional nature,  and  when  the  evil  is  consummated,  it 
is  a  moral  death  !  True,  there  may  be  no  tears  for  it, 
save  in  here  and  there  one,  who  retires  from  the  crowd, 
to  think  of  the  strange  delusion,  and  the  grievous  mis- 
fortune, and  the  degrading  unworthiness.  There  are 
no  tokens  of  public  mourning  for  the  calamity  of  the 
soul.  Men  weep  when  the  body  dies  ;  and  when  it  is 
borne  to  its  last  rest,  they  follow  it  wdth  sad  and 
mournful  procession.  But  for  the  dying  soul  there  is 
no  open  lamentation ;  for  the  lost  soul  there  are  no 
obsequies.  And  yet,  w^hen  the  great  account  of  life  is 
made  up,  though  the  words  we  now  speak,  can  but 
approach  to  the  truth,  and  may  leave  but  slight  un- 
pression,  the  things  we  may  then  remember — life's 
misdirected  toil,  the  world's  delusions,  the  thoughts 
unguarded,  the  conscience  eYQry  day  violated,  the 
soul  for  ever  neglected — these.  Oh  !  these  will  weigh 
upon  the  spirit,  like  those  mountains,  w^hich  men  are 
represented  in  prophetic  vision  as  vainly  calling  upon 
to  cover  them. 

III.  But  I  am  now  verging  upon  the  third  and  final 
argument  which  I  proposed  to  use  for  the  care  of  our 
spiritual  interests,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
value. 

I  have  shown  that  society  in  all  its  pursuits,  objects 
and  scenes,  urges  this  care  ;  that  nature,  and  provi- 
dence and  revelation  minister  to  it ;  and  I  now  say, 
that  the  soul  is  intrinsically  and  independently  worth, 
this  care.  Put  all  consequences  to  social  man  out  of 
sight,  if  it  be  possible ;  draw  a  veil  over  all  the  bright 
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and  glorious  ministry  of  nature  ;  let  the  teachings  ol 
Providence  all  be  silent ;  let  the  Gospel  be  a  fable  ; 
and  still  the  mind  of  man  has  a  value  which  nothing 
else  has  ;  it  is  worth  a  care  which  nothing  else  is 
worth;  and  to  the  single,  solitary  individual,  it  ought 
to  possess  an  interest  which  nothing  else  possesses. 

Indeed,  at  every  step  by  which  we  advance  in  this 
subject,  the  contrast  betw^een  what  is,  and  w4iat  ought 
to  be,  presses  upon  us.  Men  very  well  understand  the 
word,  value.  They  know  very  well  what  interests 
are.  Offices,  stocks,  monopolies,  mercantile  privileges, 
are  interests.  Nay,  and  even  the  chances  of  profit, 
are  interests  so  dear,  that  men  contend  for  them  and 
about  them,  almost  as  if  they  were  striving  for  life. 
And  value — how  carefully  and  accurately  and  distinct- 
ly is  that  quality  stamped  upon  every  object  in  this 
w^orld  !  Currency  has  value,  and  bonds  have  value, 
and  broad  lands  and  freighted  ships  and  rich  mines 
are  all  marked  down  in  the  table  of  tliis  strict,  account. 
Go  to  the  exchange,  and  you  shall  know  what  they 
are  worth  ;  and  you  shall  know  what  men  will  give  for 
them.  But  the  stored  treasures  of  the  heart,  the  un- 
fathomable mines  that  are  to  be  wrought  in  the  soul, 
the  broad  and  boundless  realms  of  thought,  the  freight- 
ed ocean  of  man's  affections  and  hopes — who  will  re- 
gard them?  Who  will  seek  for  them,  as  if  they  were 
brighter  than  gold,  dearer  than  treasure? 

The  mind,  I  repeat — how  little  is  it  known  or  con- 
sidered !  That  all  which  man  permanently  is,  the  in- 
ward being,  the  divine  energy,  the  immortal  thought, 
the  boundless  capacity,  the  infinite  aspiration  ;  how 
few  value  this,  this  w^onderful  mind,  for  what  it  is 
.worth  !  How  few  see  it,  that  brother  mind,  in  others  ; 
see  it,  through  the  rags  with  which  poverty  has  cloth- 
ed it,  beneath  the  crushing  burthens  of  life,  amidst 
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the  close  pressure  of  worldly  troubles,  wants  and  sor- 
rows, and  acknowledge  and  cheer  it  in  that  humble 
lot,  and  feel  that  the  nobility  of  earth,  that  the  com- 
mencing glory  of  heaven  is  there  !  Nor  is  this  the 
worst,  nor  the  strongest  view  of  the  case.  Men  do 
not  feel  the  worth  of  their  own  minds.  They  are  very 
proud  perhaps ;  they  are  proud  of  their  possessions ; 
they  are  proud  of  their  minds,  it  may  be,  as  distin- 
guishing them ;  but  the  intrinsic,  the  inward,  the  infi- 
nite worth  of  their  own  minds  they  do  not  perceive. 
How  many  a  man  is  there  who  would  feel,  if  he  were 
introduced  into  some  magnificent  palace,  and  were 
led  through  a  succession  of  splendid  apartments,  filled 
with  rich  and  gorgeous  furniture,  as  if  he,  lofty,  im- 
mortal being  as  he  is,  were  but  an  ordinary  thing 
amidst  the  tinselled  show  around  him ;  or  would  feel 
as  if  he  were  a  more  ordinary  being,  for  the  perishing 
glare  of  things,  amidst  which  he  walked  I  How  many 
a  man,  who,  as  he  passed  along  the  way-side,  saw  the 
chariot  of  wealth  rolling  by  him,  would  forget  the  in- 
trinsic and  eternal  dignity  of  his  own  mind,  in  a  poor, 
degrading  envy  of  that  vain  pageant — would  feel  him- 
to  be  an  humbler  creature,  because,  not  in  mind,  but 
in  mensuration,  he  was  not  quite  so  high  !  And  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  do  you  believe  that  men  un- 
derstand their  own  minds,  that  they  know  what  they 
possess  within  them  ?  How  many,  in  fact,  feel  as  if 
that  inward  being,  that  mind,  were  respectable,  chiefly, 
because  their  bodies  lean  on  silken  couches,  and  are 
fed  with  costly  luxuries  !  How  many  respect  them- 
selves and  look  for  respect  from  others,  in  proportion 
as  they  grow  more  rich  and  live  more  splendidly,  not 
more  wisely, — and  fare  more  sumptuously  every  day  ! 
Surely  it  is  not  strange,  while  all  this  is  true,  that  men 
should  be  more  attracted  by  objects  of  sense  and  ap- 
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petite,  than  by  miracles  of  wisdom  and  love.  And  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  spiritual  riches  which  man  is 
exhorted  to  seek,  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  "  hid 
treasures  ;"  for  they  are  indeed  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul— hidden,  covered  up,  with  worldly  gains  and 
pomps  and  vanities.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  kingdom  which  is  within,  is  re- 
presented as  a  treasure  buried  in  a  field  :  the  flowers 
bloom  and  the  long  grass  waves  there,  and  men  pass 
by  and  say  it  is  beautiful ;  but  this  very  beauty,  this 
very  luxuriance  conceals  the  treasure.  And  so  it  is 
in  this  life,  that  luxury  and  show,  fashion  and  out- 
ward beauty,  worldly  pursuits  and  possessions,  attract 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  they  know  not  the  treasure  that 
is  hidden  in  every  human  soul. 

Yes,  the  treasure  ;  and  the  treasure  that  is  in  every 
soul.  The  difference  that  exists  among  men  is  not  so 
much  in  their  nature,  not  so  much  in  their  intrinsic 
power,  as  in  the  power  of  communication.  To  some 
it  is  given  to  unbosom  and  embody  their  thoughts  ;  but 
all  men,  more  or  less,  feel  those  thoughts.  The  very 
glory  of  genius,  the  very  rapture  of  piety,  when  rightly 
revealed,  are  diffused  and  spread  abroad  and  shared 
among  unnumbered  minds.  When  eloquence,  and 
poetry  speak  ;  when  the  glorious  arts,  statuary  and 
painting  and  music  ;  when  patriotism,  charity,  virtue, 
speak  to  us,  with  their  thrilling  power,  do  not  the 
hearts  of  thousands  glow  with  a  kindred  joy  and  ecsta- 
sy? Who's  here  so  humble,  who  so  poor  in  thought, 
or  in  affection,  as  not  to  feel  this  ?  Who's  here  so  low, 
so  degraded,  I  had  almost  said,  as  not  sometimes  to  be 
touched  with  tlie  beauty  of  goodness  ?  Who's  here 
with  a  heart  made  of  such  base  materials,  as  not  some- 
times to  respond  through  every  chord  of  it,  to  the  call 
of  honour,  patriotism,  generosity,  virtue  ?   What  a  glo- 
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rious  capacity  is  this  !  a  power  to  commune  with  God 
and  angels  !  a  reflection  of  the  brightness  of  heaven, 
a  minor  that  collects  and  concentrates  within  itself  all 
the  moral  splendours  of  the  universe  ;  a  light  kindled 
from  heaven,  that  is  to  shine  brighter  and  brighter  for 
ever  !    For  what  then,  my  friends,  shall  we  care  as  we 
ought  to  care  for  this  ?     What  can  man  bear  about 
with  him  ;  what  office,  what  array,  what  apparel,  that 
shall  beget  such  reverence  as  the  soul  he  bears  with 
him  ?     What  circumstances  of  outward  splendour  can 
lend  such  imposing  dignity  to  any  being,  as  the  throne 
of  inward  light  and  power,  where  the  spirit  reigns  for 
ever  ?     What  work  of  man  shall  be  brought  into  com- 
parison with  this  work  of  God  ?     I  will  speak  of  it  in 
its    simplest   character.     I    say,   a   thought,   a   bare 
thought :  and  yet  I  say,  what  is  it ;  and  what  is  its 
power  and  mystery?     Breathed  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty ;    partaking   of  infinite   attributes : 
comprehending,  analyzing,  and  with  its  own  beauty 
clothing  all  things ;  and  bringing  all  things  and  all 
themes,  earth,  heaven,  eternity,  within  the  possession 
of  its  momentary  being  ;  what  is  there  that  man  can 
form,  what  sceptre  or  throne,  what  structure  of  ages, 
what  empire  of  wide-spread  dominion,  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  wonders  and  the  grandeurs  of  a  single 
thought  ?    Of  all  things  that  are  made,  it  is  that  alone 
that  comprehends  the  Maker  of  all.     That  alone  is 
the  key,  which  unlocks  all  the  treasures  of  the  uni- 
verse.   That  alone  is  the  power  that  reigns  over  space, 
time,  eternity.     That,   under  God,   is  the  sovereign 
dispenser  to  man,  of  all  the  blessings  and  glories,  that 
lie  within  the  compass  of  possession,  or  within  the 
range  of  possibility.     Virtue,  piety,  heaven,  immortal- 
ity, exist  not,  and  never  will  exist  for  us,  but  as  they 
2# 
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exist,  and  will  exist  in  the  perception,  feeling,  thought 
— of  the  glorious  mind. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  soul  alone  that  gives  any  value  to 
the  things  of  this  world ;  and  it  is  only  by  raising  the 
soul  to  its  just  elevation  above  all  other  things,  that  we 
can  look  rightly  upon  the  purposes  of  this  hfe.  This, 
to  my  apprehension,  is  not  only  a  most  important,  but 
a  most  practical  view  of  the  subject. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  could  not  look  up- 
on this  life  as  a  blessing.  I  have  heard  it  more  than 
insinuated,  I  have  known  it  to  be  actually  implied  in 
solemn  prayers  to  God,  that  it  is  a  happiness  to  die  in 
infancy.  And  nothing,  you  are  aware,  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  it  said,  that  youth,  unreflecting  youth,  is 
the  happy  season  of  life  ;  and  when,  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  the  infirmities  of  age,  men  outlive  their 
activity  and  their  sensitive  happiness,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  look  upon  the  continuance  of  life,  in 
these  circumstances,  as  a  misfortune. 

Now  1  do  not  wonder  at  these  views  so  long  as  men 
are  as  worldly  as  they  usually  are.  I  wonder  that  they 
do  not  prevail  more.  "  Oh  !  patient  and  peaceable  men 
that  ye  are  !"  I  have  been  ready  to  say  to  the  mere  men 
of  this  world — "  peaceable  men  and  patient !  what  is  it 
that  bears  you  up  ?  What  is  it  but  a  bhnd  and  instinc- 
tive love  of  life,  that  can  make  you  content  to  live  ?" 
But  let  the  soul  have  its  proper  ascendancy  in  our 
judgments,  and  the  burthen  is  relieved.  Life  is  then 
the  education  of  the  soul,  the  discipline  of  conscience, 
virtue,  piety.  All  things,  then,  are  subordinate  to  this 
sublime  purpose.  Life  is  then  one  scene  of  growing 
knowledge,  improvement,  devotion,  joy  and  triumph. 
In  this  view,  and  in  this  view  only,  it  is  an  unspeakable 
blessing  ;  and  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  this  view, 
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who  have  not  given  the  soul  its  just  pre-eminence,  who 
have  not  yet  become  spiritually-minded,  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  live.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  die ;  they  are 
not  prepared  to  live. 

I  would  not  address  this  matter,  my  friends,  merely 
to  your  religious  sensibiUty  ;  I  would  address  it  to  your 
common  sense.  It  is  a  most  serious  and  practical  mat- 
ter. There  are  many  things  in  this  world,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  said,  which  are  called  interests.  But 
he  who  has  not  regarded  his  soul  as  he  ought,  who  has 
gained  no  deep  sense  of  things  that  are  spiritual,  has 
neglected  the  main  interest,  the  chief  use  of  this  life, 
the  grand  preparation  for  hving  calmly,  wisely,  and 
happily.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  serious  for  him, 
than  if  he  had  been  negligent  about  property,  about 
honour,  or  about  worldly  connections  and  friendships. 

With  this  reasonable  subjection  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  with  this  supreme  regard  to  the  soul  as  the  guid- 
ing Hght  of  hfe,  every  man  would  feel  that  this  hfe 
is  a  blessing ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  it  is  a  bless- 
ing. He  would  be  thankful  for  its  continuance  with 
a  fervour  which  no  mere  love  of  life  could  inspire  ;  for 
life  to  him,  and  every  day  of  it,  would  be  a  glorious 
progress,  in  things  infinitely  more  precious  than  life. 
He  would  not  think  the  days  of  unreflecting  youth  the 
happiest  days.  He  would  not  think  that  the  continu- 
ance of  his  being  upon  earth,  even  beyond  active  use- 
fulness to  others,  was  a  misfortune  or  a  mystery.  He 
would  not  be  saying,  "  Why  is  my  life  lengthened  out?" 
He  would  feel  that  every  new  day  of  life  spread  before 
him  glorious  opportunities  to  be  improved,  glorious  ob- 
jects to  be  gained.  He  would  not  sink  down  in  mise- 
lable  ennui  or  despondency.  He  would  not  faint  or 
despair,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  doubt,  amidst  difiicul- 
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ties  and  afflictions.  He  would  feel  that  the  course  of 
his  life,  even  though  it  pass  on  through  clouds  and 
storms,  is  glorious  as  the  path  of  the  sun. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  care  of 
the  soul  is  the  most  essential  of  all  human  interests. 
Let  no  worldly  man  think  himself  wise.  He  might  be 
a  wise  animal ;  but  he  is  not  a  wise  man.  Nay  I  can- 
not admit  even  that.  For,  being  what  he  is — animal 
or  man,  call  him  what  you  will — it  is  as  truly  essen- 
tial that  he  should  work  out  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
as  it  is  that  he  should  work  with  his  hands  for  his  daily 
bread.  How  reasonable,  then,  is  our  Saviour's  exhor- 
tation, when  he  says,  "  Labour,  therefore,  not  for  the 
meat  which  perisheth  but  for  that  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life." 


11. 

ON  RELIGIOUS  SENSIBILITY.* 

AND  I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  A  HEART  OP  FLESH.— Ezekiel,  XXXVi.  26. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  thoughts 
in  this  discourse,  is  that  rehgious  sensibihty,  that  spir- 
itual fervour,  in  other  words,  that  "heart  of  flesh," 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  text. 

To  a  sincere,  and  at  the  same  time,  rational  culti- 
vator of  his  religious  affections,  it  seems,  at  first  view, 
a  thing  almost  unaccountable,  that  Christians,  appa- 
rently serious  and  faithful,  should  everyjvhere  be  found 
complaining  of  the  want  of  religious  feeling ;  that  the 
grand,  universal,  standing  complaint  of  almost  the 
entire  body  of  Christians,  should  be  a  complaint  of 
dullness.  To  one  who  has  studied  the  principles  of 
his  own  nature,  or  observed  its  tendencies — who  knows 
that,  as  visible  beauty  is  made  to  delight  the  eye,  so 
moral  beauty  is  made  to  delight  the  mind ;  it  seems  a 
tremendous  moral  solecism,  that  all  the  affections  of 
this  nature  and  mind,  should  become  cold  and  dead, 
the  moment  they  are  directed  to  the  Infinite  Beauty 
and  Glory.  It  will  not  solve  the  problem  to  say  that 
human  nature  is  depraved.  If,  indeed,  the  depravity 
of  men  were  such,  that  all  enthusiasm  for  excellence 
had  died  out  in  the  world,  the  general  reason  assign- 

*  The  substance  of  the  two  following  discourses  was  addressed 
to  the  graduating  class,  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  in  1834.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  form 
that  is  given  to  some  of  the  topics  and  illustrations. 
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ed  might  satisfy  us.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  What  is 
the  beauty  of  nature,  but  a  beauty  clothed  with  moral 
associations?  What  is  the  highest  beauty  of  Htera- 
ture,  poetry,  fiction,  and  the  fine  arts,  but  a  moral 
beauty  which  genius  has  bodied  forth  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  ?  And  what  are  those  qualities  of 
the  human  character  which  are  treasured  up  in  the 
memory  and  heart  of  nations,  the  objects  of  universal 
reverence  and  exultation,  the  themes  of  celebration, 
of  eloquence  and  of  festal  song,  the  enshrined  idols  of 
human  admiration  and  love  ?  Are  they  not  patriotism, 
heroism,  philanthropy,  disinterestedness,  magnanimi- 
ty, martrydom? 

And  yet  the  Being,  from  whom  all  earthly  beauty 
and  human  excellence  are  emanations,  and  of  whom 
they  are  faint  resemblances,  is  the  very  Being  w^hom 
men  tell  us  that  they  cannot  heartily  and  constantly 
love  :  and  the  subject  which  is  held  most  especially  to 
connect  us  with  that  Being,  is  the  very  subject  in 
which  men  tell  us  they  cannot  be  heartily  interested. 
No  observing  pastor  of  a  religious  congregation  who 
has  been  favoured  with  the  intimacy  of  one  mind  awak- 
ing to  this  subject,  can  fail  to  know  that  this  is  the 
grand  complaint.  The  difficulty  about  feeling,  is  the 
first  greatly  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  one  which  presses  up- 
on every  after  step  of  the  religious  course.  Few  arrive 
at  that  point  where  they  can  say  with  the  apostle,  "  I 
hiow  in  whom  I  have  believed."  The  common  lan- 
guage and  tone  in  which  even  religious  confidence  is 
expressed,  do  not  go  beyond  such  distrustful  and  des- 
ponding words  as  these  ;  "  I  hope  that  I  love  God  ;  I 
hope  I  have  an  interest  in  religion  ;"  alas  !  how  differ- 
ent from  the  manner  in  which  friendship,  love,  domes- 
tic affection,  breathe  themselves  into  the  ear,  and  thrill 
through  the  heart  of  the  world  ! 
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It  seems  especially  strange,  that  this  complaint  of 
dulness  should  be  heard  in  places  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  re- 
ligious affection  ;  and  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  more 
common  or  emphatic.     And  it  is  confined  to  no  one 
species  of  religious  seminaries  ;  it  is  confined,  I  mean, 
to  no  one  sect.     I  have  heard  it  in  tones  as  emphafic 
from  Catholic  and  Calvinistic  seminaries,  as  from  any 
other.     I  have  heard  it  as  strongly  expressed  in  other 
lands,  as  in  our  own.     But  is  it  not  very  extraordin- 
ary ?     We  hear  it  not  from  the  studios  of  artists.     We 
hear  it  not  from  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine. 
There  is  no  complaint  of  dulness,  there  is  no  want  of 
enthusiasm,  about  their  appropriate  objects  in  any  of 
these.     He,  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  the  most  ab- 
struse questions  of  science  or  of  the  law;  he,   who 
gazes  upon  a  painting,  or  upon  a  statue ;  ay,  and  he 
who  gazes  upon  a  skeleton,  does  not  complain  that  he 
cannot  be  interested  in  them.     T  have  heard  such  an 
one  say,  "Beautiful  !  beautiful  !"  in  a  case  where  ad- 
miration seemed  almost  absurd  ;  where  it  provoked  a 
smile  from  the  observer.     And  yet  in  schools,  in  schools 
of  ardent  youth,   w^here  the  subject  of  attention  is  the 
supreme  and  infinite  glory,  if  we  may  take  confession 
for  evidence — all  is  cold  and  dead. 

But  I  7mcst  here,  and  before  I  go  any  further,  put 
forward  one  quahfication.  I  do  not  think  that  confes- 
sion is  to  be  taken  for  evidence,  altogether  and  with- 
out any  qualification.  One  reason  doubtless,  why 
Christians  complain  so  much  of  the  want  of  feeling,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  very  sense  which  they  entertain  of 
the  infinite  value  and  greatness  of  the  objects  of  their 
faith.  And  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  there  is  often 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  cases  where  there  are  very 
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sad  lamentations  over  the  want  of  it.  Lamentation 
certainly  does  not  prove  total  insensibility. 

Still,  however,  there  is  an  acknowledged  deficiency  ; 
not  appertaining  to  any  one  class  or  condition,  but  to 
the  entire  body  of  Christians.  And  it  is  especially  a 
deficiency  of  natural,  heart]/,  genuine,  deep  sensibi- 
hty.  And  once  more,  it  is  deficiency,  sad,  strange  and 
inexcusable,  on  a  subject  more  than  all  others  claiming 
our  sensibility.  And  yet  again,  it  is  a  deficiency 
which,  when  existing  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  is  most 
deplorable  in  its  consequences.  It  is  therefore  every- 
body's interest,  and  that  for  every  reason,  to  consider 
what  are  the  causes  and  what  are  the  remedies  of  this 
peculiar,  prevailing,  religious  insensibihty. 

I  have  some  question,  indeed,  whether  this  demand 
for  sensibility — the  popular  rage  that  is  to  say  for 
feeling,  feeling  alone — is  not,  in  some  views,  mistaken, 
excessive  and  wrong.  But  let  me  admit,  for  I  cannot 
resist  the  strength,  the  supremacy  of  the  claim,  which 
religion  has  on  our  whole  heart.  The  first  and  law- 
ful demand  of  the  mind  awakened  to  religion,  is  to 
feel  it.  The  last  attainment  is  to  feel  it  deeply,  ra- 
tionally, constantly.  Of  the  awakened  mind,  the  first 
consciousness  always  is  ;  "I  do  not  feel ;  I  never  did 
feel  this  subject  as  1  ought.  It  claims  to  be  felt.  The 
solemn  authority  and  the  unspeakable  goodness  of 
God  ;  the  great  prospect  of  immortality  ;  the  strong 
bond  of  duty  upon  my  nature  :  the  infinite  welfare  of 
my  soul ;  these  are  themes,  if  there  be  any  such,  upon 
which  I  ought  to  feel."  The  mind,  thus  aroused  from 
worldly  neglect  to  the  greatest  of  subjects,  will  feel  its 
coldness,  its  indifference  to  be  a  dreadful  burthen  ; 
and  it  will  sigh  for  deliverance :  and  the  preacher  who 
has  never  such  a  mind  to  deal  with,  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  is  preaching  to  any  purpose.     And  in  all 
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its  after  course,  it  will  hold  a  fervent  religious  sensibi- 
lity to  be  indispensable  to  its  peace.  If  its  prayers  are 
formal  and  heartless,  if  its  love  waxes  cold,  if  its  gra- 
titude and  humility  are  destitute  of  warmth  and  ten- 
derness, it  cannot  be  satisfied. 

And  it  ought  not  to  be  satisfied.  This  demand  for 
feeling  in  religion,  I  say,  is  right ;  it  is  just ;  and  I  am 
desirous,  in  tliis  discourse,  to  meet  it  and  to  deal  with 
it  as  such.  And  yet  I  am  about  to  say  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  are  mistakes  about  it,  and  that  in  these 
mistakes  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
vailing religious  insensibility. 

I.  Is  there  not  something  wrong,  then,  in  the  first 
place;  is  there  not  something  prejudicial  to  the  very 
end  in  view,  in  this  vehement  demand  of  feehng?  I 
have  said  that  it  is  mainly  right,  and  that  I  intend  so  to 
regard  it.  But  may  there  not  be  some  mistake  in  the 
case  ?  May  not  the  demand  for  feeling  sometimes  be 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  feeling,  and  to  the  prejudice 
also,  of  real,  practical  virtue?  I  confess  that  I  have 
been  led  at  times  to  suspect,  that  the  craving  of  some 
for  great  religious  feeling  in  the  preacher,  though 
right  in  fact,  yet  was  partly  wrong  in  their  minds.  A 
person  conscious  of  great  religious  deficiency,  con- 
scious of  weekly  and  daily  aberrations  from  the  right 
rule  and  the  rehgious  walk,  will  be  glad,  of  course,  to 
have  his  feehngs  aroused  on  the  Sabbath ;  it  gives 
him  a  better  opinion  of  himself;  it  puts  him  on  a  bet- 
ter footing  with  his  conscience  ;  it,  somehow,  brings 
up  the  moral  account,  and  enables  him  to  go  on,  as  if 
the  state  of  his  affairs  were  very  well  and  prosperous. 
This  perhaps  explains  the  reason,  if  such  indeed  be 
the  fact,  why  in  some  cases  a  very  pathetic  and  fer- 
vent preacher  seems  to  do  less  good,  than  a  man  of 
much  inferior  endowments.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
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congregation  cannot  depend  upon  the  periodical  and 
passive  excitement,  and  is  obliged  to  resort  to  some- 
thing else,  to  some  religious  activity  of  its  own. 

It  appears  to  me  also  that  the  great  religious  excite- 
ments of  the  day  answer  the  same  purpose,  however 
unintentionally,  of  keeping  the  people  satisfied  with 
general  coldness  and  negligence. 

But  I  was  about  to  observe  that  this  urgent  demand 
for  feeling,  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  religious 
insensibility.  That  is  to  say,  the  directness,  urgency, 
and  reiteration  of  the  demand,  are  unfavourable  to  a 
compliance  with  it.  This  importunity  with  regard  to 
feeling,  does  not  allow  it  to  spring  up  in  the  natural 
way.  If  it  were  applied  to  feeling  on  any  other  sub- 
ject, to  friendship,  filial  attachment,  or  parental  afljec- 
tion  ;  how  certainly  would  it  fail  of  success  ;  Human 
feeling,  in  its  genuine  character,  can  never  be  forced, 
urged,  compelled  or  exhorted,  into  action.  The  pul- 
pit, I  believe,  has  occasion  to  take  a  lesson  from  this 
principle  of  analogy.  It  is  not  the  way  to  make  the 
people  feel,  to  be  constantly  telhng  them  that  they 
Qnust  feel,  to  be  complaining  continually  of  their  cold- 
ness, to  be  threatening  them  perpetually  with  heaven's 
judgments  upon  their  insensibility.  And  he  who  has 
used  only  these  methods  of  awakening  emotion,  need 
not  w^onder  that  the  people  have  no  feehng  about  reli- 
gion. No,  let  the  preacher  himself  feel ;  let  him  ex- 
press his  feeling,  not  as  if  he  had  any  design  upon  the 
feelings  of  others,  but  as  if  he  could  not  help  it ;  let 
him  do  this,  and  he  will  find  hearts  that  sympathize 
with  him.  The  chill  of  death  may  have  been  upon 
them,  it  may  have  been  upon  them  for  years  ;  the 
rock  may  never  have  been  smitten,  the  desert  never 
cheered  ;  but  there  is  a  holy  unction,  a  holy  unction 
of  feeling,  which  is  irresistible.     It  is  like  the  rod  of 
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miracles  in  the  hand  of  Moses ;  the  waters  will  flow 
at  its  touch,  and  there  will  be  life  and  luxuriance  and 
beauty,  where  all  was  barrenness  and  desolation  be- 
fore. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  will,  of  necessity,  be  actual  re- 
generation, in  the  heart  where  this  feeling  is  excited  ;  I 
do  not  say  that  there  will  certainly  be  fruit,  where  all 
this  verdure  and  beauty  are  seen  :  for  the  importance 
of  feeling  is  often  exaggerated  to  that  degree  that  it  is 
made  a  substitute  for  practical  virtue.  And  thus  the 
mistake  we  are  considering,  is  made  unfavourable  to 
religious  sensibiUty  in  another  way.  For,  although, 
at  first  view,  it  seems  to  favour  sensibility  to  make  so 
much  of  it ;  although  in  fact  it  exaggerates  its  impor- 
tance ;  yet,  as  the  nature  of  the  exaggeration  is  to 
make  feeling  all-sufficient  of  itself,  the  effect  of  course, 
is  to  draw  off  attention  from  that  basis  of  principle  and 
habit,  which  are  essential  to  the  strength  and  perma- 
nency of  feeling.  This  is — so  much  to  admire  the 
beauty  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  one's  field,  as 
to  forget  and  neglect  the  very  soil  from  which  it 
springs.  Of  course  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  will 
soon  fade  away.  And  so  the  common  religious  sensi- 
bility, is  like  the  seed  which  was  sown  upon  stony 
places  ;  forthwith  it  springs  up  because  it  has  no  deep- 
ness of  earth ;  and  because  it  has  no  root,  it  withers 
away.  Or,  it  is  hke  the  torrent  after  a  shower.  There 
has  been  a  commotion  in  the  moral  elements  of  socie- 
ty ;  there  have  been  thunderings  in  heaven,  and  an 
outpouring  from  the  skies :  and  fresh  streams  are 
gushing  forth  and  flowing  on  every  side ;  and  how- 
many  in  their  agitation,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their 
zeal,  will  mistake  these  noisy  freshets,  for  the  deep, 
pure,  silent,  ever-flowing  river  of  life  ! 
Nay,  this  vehement  demand  for  feeling  tends  to 
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throw  an  interested  and  mercenary  character  over  it, 
which  are  also  extremely  unfavourable  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  that  trait  of  nobleness  still  left  in 
human  nature,  that  it  will  not  barter  its  best  affec- 
tions for  advantage.  He  who  is  striving  with  all  his 
might  to  feel,  only  because  feeUng  will  save  him,  is 
certain  to  fail.  This  is  the  reason  why  none  are  ever 
found  so  bitterly  complaining  of  the  want  of  feehng, 
as  men  often  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  religious  ex- 
citement. They  see  the  community  around  them, 
aroused  to  great  emotion  ;  they  are  told  that  this  is  the 
way  to  be  saved ;  the  fear  of  perdition  presses  upon 
them ;  under  this  selfish  fear,  they  strive,  they  ago- 
nize, they  goad  themselves,  they  would  give  the 
world  to  feel ;  and  the  result  is,  that  they  can 
feel  nothing  !  Their  complaint  is,  and  it  is  true,  that 
their  heart  is  as  cold  as  a  stone.  No ;  men  must  feel 
religion,  if  at  all,  because  it  is  right  to  feel  it.  The 
great  subject  of  religion  must  sink  into  their  hearts  ; 
in  retirement,  in  silence,  without  agitation,  without 
any  thought  of  advantage.  They  must  feel  if  at  all, 
involuntarily ;  they  must  feel,  as  it  were,  because  they 
cannot  help  feeling. 

This,  too,  is  one  of  the  reasons,  as  I  believe,  why 
there  is  so  little  religious  sensibility,  in  theological  se- 
minaries. There  is  a  perpetual  demand  for  sensibili- 
ty ;  society  demands  it ;  religious  congregations  de- 
mand it ;  the  student  is  constantly  reminded  by  his 
fellows,  by  everybody,  that  he  cannot  succeed  without 
it,  that  his  eloquence,  his  popularity  depends  upon  it ; 
and  every  such  consideration  tends  directly  to  chill 
his  heart.  He  is  ashamed  to  cultivate  feeling  under 
such  influences.  Let  him,  then,  forget  all  this  ;  let 
him  forget  that  it  is  his  interest,  almost  that  it  is  his 
duty,  to  feel ;  let  him  sit  down  in  silence  and  medita- 
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tion  ;  let  him  spread  the  great  themes  of  religion  be- 
fore him,  and  with  deep  attention,  ay,  with  the  deep 
attention  of  prayer,  let  him  ponder  them  ;  and  he  will 
find  that  which  he  did  not  seek ;  he  will  find  that 
feeling  is  the  least  thing,  the  easiest  thing,  the  most 
inevitable  thing,  in  his  experience. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  mistakes,  and 
they  arise  in  part  from  the  one  already  stated,  concern- 
ing the  characteristics  and  expressions  of  religious  sen- 
sibility ;  and  these  mistakes,  too,  like  the  former,  are 
unfriendly  to  its  cultivation. 

I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon 
this  topic ;  or,  at  least,  not  upon  its  more  obvious  as- 
pects. Every  one,  unhappily,  is  but  too  familiar  with 
the  extravagancies,  and  the  extravagant  manifesta- 
tions, of  religious  feeling.  They  are  as  public  as  they 
are  common.  Their  effect,  in  repelling  and  estranging 
the  feelings  of  multitudes  from  religion,  is  no  less  clear. 

In  a  celebrated  volume  of  Essays  published  some 
years  ago,  you  will  remember  one,  "  On  the  aversion 
of  men  of  taste  to  Evangelical  religion."  The  aver- 
sion is  there  taken  for  granted ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident.  Whether  the  taste  be  right,  or  the 
religion  be  right,  the  fact  of  their  contrariety  is  indis- 
putable. The  whole  body  of  our  classic  English  lite- 
rature, that  literature  with  which  the  great  mass  of 
readers  is  constantly  communing  and  sympathizing, 
is  stamped  with  nothing  more  clearly,  than  an  aver- 
sion to  what  is  called  Evangelical  rehgion.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  its  creed,  of  its  feelings,  of  its  experiences, 
of  its  manners,  of  its  tones  of  speech,  have  all  been 
alike  offensive  to  that  taste,  which  is  inspired  by  the 
mass  of  our  best  English  reading. 

But  the  effect  unhappily  does  not  stop  with  repel- 
ling the  mind  from  religion  in  the  Evangelical  form. 
3* 
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It  repels  the  mind  from  religion  in  every  form.  And 
more  especially  it  begets  a  great  distrust  of  all  reli- 
gious earnestness.  Hence  all  the  solicitude  there  is, 
especially  among  the  cultivated  classes,  to  have  every 
thing  sober,  calm,  rational  in  religion.  Hence  the 
alarm  that  is  so  easily  taken,  ai  every  appearance  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by 
many  that  there  caii  be  no  religious  earnestness,  but 
what  breaks  out  into  extravagance  and  fanaticism. 
If  they  had  not  identified  two  things  essentially  dif- 
ferent, they  would  be  no  more  afraid  of  enthusiasm  in 
religion,  than  they  are  afraid  of  enthusiasm  in  science, 
in  literature,  in  the  arts.  It  would  be,  in  their  ac- 
count a  noble  and  beautiful  thing.  But  now,  the  very 
description  of  a  person  as  "  zealous  in  his  religion,"  car- 
ries with  it  a  kind  of  imputation  upon  his  understand- 
ing and  liberality.  Hence,  in  the  train  of  consequen- 
ces, it  comes  to  pass  that  many  are  cold  in  religion. 
"For  this  cause,  many  sleep."  They  apparently 
think  it  better  to  sleej)  in  security,  than  to  wake  in 
distraction  ;  they  prefer  stupor  to  madness  ;  they  had 
rather  perish  in  their  senses,  than  in  a  fit  of  insanity ; 
this,  at  least,  is  the  light  in  which  matters  appear  to 
them ;  and  how  is  it  strange,  that  repelled  by  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  religious  emotion,  and  identify- 
ing all  rehgious  feeling  with  these,  they  should  sink 
down  into  a  cold,  chilling,  cheerless  insensibility. 

But  I  must  not  leave  it  to  be  supposed,  that  men  of 
taste  and  refinement  alone,  are  exposed  to  this  result. 
The  truth  is  that  the  popular  sensibility  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  been  itself  deficient  in  real  strength  and  true 
fervour  ;  it  has  been  remarkable  thus  far,  for  wanting 
those  qualities,  which  were  necessary  to  give  it  depth 
and  irapressiveness  in  its  own  sphere :  and  from  no 
quarter  have  there  been  more  bitter  complaints  of  cold- 
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ness,  than  from  the  very  sphere  of  fanaticism.  The 
observation  may  seem  to  be  a  singular  one,  perhaps, 
and  the  fact  scarcely  credible.  But  if  you  will  take  the 
pains  to  observe,  I  am  confident  you  will  find  it  to  be 
true,  that  the  wildest  sects  and  the  wildest  excite- 
ments are  precisely  those,  from  which  there  come  from 
time  to  time,  the  deepest  confessions  of  coldness  and 
stupidity.  Yes,  in  the  bosom  of  fanaticism  is  harbour- 
ed the  deepest  and  most  painfid  doubt,  about  the 
truth  and  reahty  of  all  religion.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  neither  there,  nor  in  any  of  the  modifications  of 
spiritual  extravagance,  has  religion  been  familiar 
enough  to  have  become  an  easy,  natural,  abiding 
guest ;  nor  reflective  enough  to  have  settled  down  in- 
to a  principle  and  habit ;  nor  has  it  long  enough  rest- 
ed in  the  soul,  amidst  quietness  and  silence,  to  have 
become  incorporated  with  its  nature. 

And  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  many,  perhaps, 
in  most  minds,  where  religion  gains  admission,  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  strange,  mysterious,  extraordinary  thing. 
I  think,  indeed,  that  the  religious  experience  of  the 
world,  generally,  has  not  got  beyond  this  point ;  it  is 
still  an  extraordinary  thing.  And  it  is  obvious,  that 
this  sense  of  its  being  extraordinary,  will  not  be  fa- 
vourable to  composure,  steadiness  and  permanency  of 
feeling,  but  rather  to  excitement,  wonder,  delight  and 
all  those  tumultuous  emotions  that  speedily  pass 
away. 

I  am  afraid,  too,  that  this  consciousness  of  religious 
experience  as  being  something  extraordinary,  has  an- 
other injurious  and  repulsive  effect :  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  gives  birth  to  that  religious  vanity,  that  spiritual 
pride,  that  sense  of  personal  importance,  which  is  so 
apt  to  spring  up  with  religious  zeal.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  the  Gospel  demands  humility ;  and  I  know  that 
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Christians  have  been  much  given  to  self-disparagement; 
but  I  know,  too,  that  no  sooner  does  a  man  "  obtain 
religion,"  to  use  the  common  phrase,  than  his  own 
sense  of  the  great  and  wonderful  thing  which  he  con- 
ceives has  happened  to  him,  and  the  attentions  of  those 
around  him,  usually  contribute  to  invest  him  with  a 
very  disagreeable  air  of  self-importance.  There  is  a 
strange  delusion,  by  which  a  man  contrives  to  think 
himself  very  humble,  and  to  be  very  proud,  at  the 
same  time.  He  says  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  sinners, 
a  most  wonderful  instance  of  the  triumph  of  divine 
grace ;  and  perhaps  he  is  never  so  proud  as  when  he 
says  it.  His  confession  is  made,  with  a  saving  clause ; 
and  the  saving  clause  is  very  likely  to  be  more  with 
him,  than  the  confession.  He  is  the  greatest  of  sinners  ; 
but  then  he  is  rescued.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  grace ;  but  then  it  follows  certainly,  that 
he  is  himself  a  very  extraordinary  person. 

Whether  this  be  a  just  account  of  the  matter  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  spiritual  vanity  has  been,  thus  far  in 
the  world,  one  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  religious  ex- 
perience. And  since  this  quality,  T  mean,  vanity,  whe- 
ther religious  or  otherwise,  is  always  one  the  most 
offensive  and  insufferable  ;  since  it  always  brings  more 
unpopularity  upon  its  possessor,  I  had  almost  said,  than 
all  other  bad  qualities  put  together;  it  is  not  strange  that 
it  should  have  brought  some  discredit  upon  religion,  and 
especially  upon  religious  zeal  and  earnestness.  There 
are,  there  must  be,  not  a  few,  who  will  stand  aside  and 
aloof,  and  say,  ''  Let  me  have  no  religion  rather  than 
that :"  and  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  religi- 
ous teaching  is,  to  show  them  that  they  Quay  have  re- 
ligion without  presumption,  pride  or  ostentation  ;  nay, 
and  that  the  religion,  which  they  hold  in  simplicity, 
modesty  and  singleness  of  heart,  with  no  thought  of 
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themselves,  will  be  far  more  deep,  thorough  and  fer- 
vent, as  well  as  far  more  graceful  and  beautiful. 

There  is  one  effect  of  this  sense  of  religion  as  some- 
thing very  extraordinary,  which  1  must  mention  before 
leaving  this  topic :  and  that  is  upon  tlie  manifestations 
of  rehgious  sensibility.     The  sense  of  the  extraordi- 
nary tends  to  give  expansion  and  exuberance  to  the 
expression  of  religious  feeling — tends,  if  the  phrase  will 
be  understood,  to  too  much  manifestation.     Our  sensi- 
bility always  takes  arms  against  an  appearance  of  this 
sort.     This  explains  the  reason,  why  some  religious 
conversation  and  some  preaching,  which  seems  to  be 
charged  and  overcharged  with  religious  fervour,  which 
vents  itself,  perhaps,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  which  is  full 
of  exclamations  and  entreaties,  and  exhorts  us  to  feel 
with  every  moving  interjection  in  the  language,  yet 
never  moves  us  at  all.     The  precise  reason  is,  that  the 
expression  is  overcharged.     We  wonder  at  our  insen- 
sibility perhaps ;  we  think  it  is  very  wicked  in  us  not 
to  feel ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  are,  all  this  while,  true  to 
nature.     Possibly  some  might  think,  though  I  will  not 
suspect  any  one  who  hears  me  of  holding  the  opinion, 
that  this  apology  ought  not  to  be  stated  ;  that  self- 
reproach  is  so  rare  a  thing  and  so  good  a  thing,  that 
men  should  be  left  to  accuse  themselves  as  much  as 
ever  they  will.     I  confess  that  I  can  understand  no 
such  reasoning  as  this.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  regret- 
ted to  hear  the  language  of  self-reproach  in  such  cases ; 
because  I  do  not  think  it  just,  and  because  I  know  that 
every  false  self-accusation,  tends  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  true  self-accusation.    Doubtless  men  should  always 
feel  religion  if  they  can  ;  but  the  question  is  now,  about 
being  made  to  feel  it,  by  a  particular  manifestation. 
And,  I  say,  if  the  manifestation  be  overcharged ;  if  it 
go  beyond  the  feeling,  rather  than  come  short  of  it ;  if 
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there  be  more  expression,  vociferation,  gesture,  than 
genuine  emotion,  it  will  inevitably,  with  the  discerning, 
have  an  effect  the  very  contrary  of  what  was  intended. 
No  ;  let  one  speak  to  us  by  our  fireside,  or  in  the  pul- 
pit, with  an  emotion  which  he  is  obliged  to  restrain  ; 
let  it  appear  evident,  that  he  lays  a  check  upon  his 
feelings  ;  let  one  stand  before  us,  I  care  not  with  what 
varied  expression  ;  with  the  cheek  flushed  or  blanched, 
with  the  tear  suppressed  or  flowing,  with  the  voice  soft 
or  loud,  only  so  that  the  expression  never  seem  to  out- 
run, to  exceed  the  feehng  ;  and  he  is  almost  as  sure 
of  our  sympathy,  as  that  we  are  human  beings. 

The  observation  I  have  made  on  this  point  cannot 
be  useless  to  any  one,  if  it  teacbes  only  this,  that  no- 
thing forced  or  factitious  will  answer  any  good  purpose 
in  religion  ;  that  if  we  would  accomplish  anything  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  this  great  cause,  we  must  engage 
in  it  with  our  whole  heart ;  that  the  sources  of  real 
religious  influence,  are  none  other  than  the  fountains 
of  the  heart,  the  fountains  of  honest,  earnest,  irrepres- 
sible sensibility. 

III.  I  must  now  add,  in  the  third  place,  that  there 
are  mistakes,  as  in  the  vehement  demand  for  religious 
sensibihty,  and  concerning  its  nature  and  expressions, 
so  also  with  regard  to  its  Supreme  Object. 

We  must  allow  indeed  that  on  this  point  there  are 
some  intrinsic  difficulties.  There  are  difficulties  at- 
tending the  love  of  an  Infinite,  Eternal,  Invisible,  In- 
comprehensible Being.  Our  love  of  him  must  be 
divested  of  many  of  those  sympathies  and  supports, 
which  enkindle  and  strengthen  in  us  the  love  of  one 
another.  We  feel  obliged  to  guard  every  word  in 
which  we  speak  of  him,  and  of  our  connection  with 
him.  We  must  not  say  that  our  communion  with  him, 
is  sympathy  ;  or  that  our  love  of  him  is  attachment. 
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We  may  not  with  propriety,  say  that  he  is  "dear"  to 
us.  Many,  indeed,  of  those  phrases,  many  of  those 
modes  of  expression,  in  which  we  testify  the  strength 
and  charm  of  our  social  affections,  sink  into  awe  and 
are  hushed  to  silence,  before  that  Infinite  and  Awful 
Being.  So,  at  least,  does  the  subject  of  devotion  ap- 
pear to  me  :  and  I  must  confess  that  the  familiarity  of 
expression  which  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  prayer,  is 
extremely  irreverent  and  shocking. 

But  those  difficulties  which  it  is  the  tendency  of 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  to  overlook,  it  is  the  tendency 
of  immature  reflection  and  philosophy  to  magnify. 
Reflection  has  gone  just  so  far  with  some  minds  as  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them,  than  it  ought  to  be,  to 
approach  their  Maker.  They  regard  his  exaltation 
above  them,  as  distance ;  his  greatness,  as  separation 
from  them.  They  look  upon  the  very  phrases,  "  love 
of  God,"  "  communion  with  God,"  as  phrases  of  dar- 
ing import,  and  doubtful  propriety.  They  shrink  back 
from  the  freedom  of  popular  language,  and  this  perhaps, 
they  rightly  do ;  but  they  retreat  too  far ;  they  retreat 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  coldness,  and  cold  abstrac- 
tions. They  are  sometimes  almost  afraid  to  address 
God  as  a  Being  ;  they  worship  some  mighty  abstrac- 
tion ;  they  are  like  those  ancient  philosophers  who 
worshipped  the  hght;  they  worship  "an  unknown 
God."  I  do  not  know  that  anything  but  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  could  ever  have  cured  this  error  ;  the  error 
at  once  of  ancient  philosophy  and  modern  refinement. 
He  "  has  brought  us  nigh  to  God."  He  has  taught  us 
that  God  is  our  Father.  He  has  taught  us  to  worship 
him,  with  the  profoundest  reverence  indeed,  but  with 
boundless  confidence  and  love.  He  has  taught  us  that 
God  does  regard  us  ;  that  he  does  look  down  from  the 
height  of  his  infinite  heavens  ;  that  he  does  look  down 
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upon  US,  and  upon  our  world — not  exclusiv^el^,  as  some 
religionists  would  teach,  not  as  if  there  were  no  other 
world — but  still  that  he  does  look  down  upon  us,  and 
our  world,  with  paternal  interest  and  kindness. 

The  mistake  now  stated  is  one  which  lies  at  the 
very  threshold  of  devotion.  But  when  we  enter  the 
temple  of  our  worship,  how  many  errors  are  there,  that 
darken  its  light  and  disfigure  its  beauty !  The  veil  of 
the  Jewish  peculiarity  is  indeed  rent  in  twain  ;  but 
theology  has  lifted  up  other,  and  many,  and  darkening 
veils,  before  "  the  holy  of  hohes."  Our  sins,  too,  have 
separated  between  us  and  God,  and  our  iniquities  have 
hidden  his  face  from  us.  Unworthy,  afraid,  supersti- 
tious, erring,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  how  can  we  love 
God,  purely,  freely,  joyfully?  How,  even,  can  we  see 
the  perfection  of  God,  as  we  ought  ? 

This,  indeed,  is  the  point  upon  which  all  difficulty 
presses.  Men  do  not  see  the  'perfection  of  God.  They 
do  not  identify  that  perfection,  with  all  that  is  glorious, 
beautiful,  lovely,  admirable,  and  enrapturing,  in  nature, 
in  character,  in  life,  in  existence.  God's  glory,  they 
conceive  to  be  something  so  different  from  all  other 
glory  ;  God's  goodness,  so  different  from  all  other  good- 
liness  and  beauty,  that  they  find  no  easy  transition 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  mistake — and  perhaps 
this  is  the  most  fatal  part  of  the  error — they  mistake 
the  very  demand  of  God's  goodness  upon  their  love. 
They  conceive  of  it,  as  if  there  were  something  arbi- 
trary and  importunate  and  selfish  in  the  demand.  De- 
mand itself  repels  them ;  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand it.  They  think  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  this 
attitude,  somewhat  as  they  would  of  man,  if  he  stood 
before  them,  saying,  "  Love  me  ;  give  me  your  heart ; 
upon  pain  of  my  displeasure,  and  of  long-enduring 
penal  miseries  for  your  disobedience."     Divine  good- 
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ness  thus  regarded,  does  not  and  cannot  steal  into  the 
heart,  as  the  excellence  of  a  human  being  does.  And 
this,  I  say,  is  a  mistake.  Divine  goodness,  thus  re- 
garded, is  mistaken,  misapprehended  altogether.  There 
is  not  so  much  that  is  personal  in  God's  claim  for  ou'' 
hearts,  as  there  is  in  man's  claim.  It  does  not  so  much 
concern  him,  if  I  may  speak  so,  that  we  should  love 
hun  personally,  as  it  concerns  man,  that  we  should  love 
him  personally.  He  is  not  dependent  on  our  love,  as 
man  is  dependent  upon  it.  The  command  which  he 
lays  upon  us  to  love  him,  is  but  a  part  of  the  command 
to  love  all  goodness.  He  equally  commands  us  to  love 
one  another.  Nay,  he  has  graciously  represented  the 
want  of  love  to  one  another,  as  the  evidence  of  want 
of  love  to  him.  He  has  thus,  in  a  sense,  identified 
these  affections ;  and  thus  taught  us,  that  an  affection 
for  excellence,  whether  in  himself  or  in  his  creatures, 
is  essentially  the  affection  that  he  demands.  The  de- 
mand for  our  love,  which  the  infinite  Being  addresses 
to  us,  is  infinitely  generous.  He  requires  us  to  love  all 
goodness,  to  love  it  alike  in  himself  and  in  others  ;  to 
love  goodness,  for  goodness'  sake  ;  to  love  it  because  it 
is  just  that  we  should  love  it,  because  it  is  right,  be- 
cause it  is  for  our  welfare,  because,  in  one  word,  it  is 
all  our  excellence  and  all  our  happiness. 

I  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  these  mistakes ;  but, 
in  leaving  this  topic,  let  me  exhort  every  one  to  en- 
deavour to  correct  them.  With  many,  this  will  re- 
quire a  frequent,  an  almost  constant  effort.  The  in- 
fluence of  early  education  or  of  later  error  ;  theology, 
superstition  and  sin,  have  so  overshadowed  their  path, 
that  they  must  not  expect  to  see  the  light,  without 
much  faithful  endeavour.  Let  them  be  entreated  by 
everything  most  precious  to  them,  to  make  it.  And 
thus  let  them  make  the  endeavour.  Let  them  see 
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God  m  every  thing  that  they  laiofully  admire  and 
love.  If  there  be  any  goodliness  and  loveliness  in  the 
world  ;  if  there  be  anything  dear  and  delightful  in  the 
excellence  of  good  men ;  if  heaven  from  its  majestic 
heights,  if  earth  from  its  lowly  beauty,  sends  one 
sweet,  or  one  sublime  thought  into  your  mind  ;  think, 
that  this  is  a  manifestation  of  the  ever-beautiful,  ever- 
blessed  perfection  of  God.  Think^  I  say  emphatically, 
and  let  not  your  mind  sleep — think  for  ever,  that  the 
whole  universe  of  glory  and  beauty,  is  one  revelation 
of  God.  Think  thus,  I  say, — thus  faithfully  and  per- 
severingly;  and  you  will  find,  that  no  strength  nor 
freedom  of  emotion  in  the  world,  is  like  the  freedom 
and  strength  of  devotion ;  that  no  joy,  no  rapture  on 
earth,  is  like  the  joy,  the  rapture  of  piety ! 


in. 

ON  RELIGIOUS  SENSIBILITY. 

AND  I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  A  HEART  OP  FLESH.— Ezckiel,  XXXVi.  26. 

My  object  in  the  present  discourse,  is  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  remedies  for  the  want  of  rehgious 
sensibiUty  ;  or  upon  the  means  and  principles  of  its 
culture. 

And  in  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  would  observe 
that  much  is  to  be  done  by  a  correction  of  those  mis- 
takes which  have  been  already  mentioned.  Let  then 
something,  I  would  venture  to  say,  of  this  vehement 
demand  for  feeling  be  abated.  Let  not  the  feeling  of 
religion  be  subjected  to  perpetual  importunity,  any 
more  than  the  feeling  of  friendship,  or  of  family  affec- 
tion. Let  not  feeling  be  made  to  occupy  a  place  hi 
rehgion  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  thing  and  everything;  thus  drawing  away  at- 
tention from  the  principles  that  are  necessary  to  give 
it  permanency,  from  the  soil  that  must  nourish  and 
the  basis  that  must  support  it.  Let  not  rehgious  feel- 
ing be  appealed  to  in  a  way  to  impair  its  simplicity, 
disinterestedness  and  purity. 

In  the  next  place,  let  the  common  mistakes  about 
the  nature  and  signs  of  religious  sensibility  be  correct- 
ed. Let  all  excess  and  extravagance  be  checked  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  especially  let  those  who  would 
cultivate  a  fervent  piety,  make  the  necessary  discrimi- 
nations between  religion  and  fanaticism.     Let  them 
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not  conclude  that  abuses  are  the  only  forms,  under 
which  the  religious  principle  can  appear  ;  that,  in  or- 
der to  be  zealous  Christians,  it  is  necessary  to  part 
with  their  modesty  or  their  taste.  In  fine,  let  religion 
become  so  familiar  that  it  shall  cease  to  be,  in  their 
minds,  or  in  their  thoughts  of  it,  anything  extraordin- 
ary ;  and  then  let  its  manifestations  be,  like  the  ex- 
pressions of  all  other  high  and  pure  feeling,  unforced, 
natural,  manly,  strong,  graceful,  beautiful  and  win- 
ning. Thus  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  not  as  the 
glaring  meteor,  but  as  the  common  light  of  day,  at- 
tractive and  cheering  and  constant. 

And  once  more,  let  an  honest  and  persevering  en- 
deavour be  made,  to  coiTect  those  mistakes  that  pre- 
vail about  the  Supreme  Object,  to  which  religious  sen- 
sibihty  is  chiefly  directed.  Let  not  God  be  regarded 
as  some  unintelligible  abstraction,  or  inaccessible  ma- 
jesty. Let  the  Christian  teaching  be  welcomed ; 
which  instructs  us  to  believe  and  to  feel  that  He  is  our 
Father.  Let  an  effort  be  made  by  every  mind  to  break 
through  the  clouds  of  superstition  and  sin,  and  to  per- 
ceive what  the  divine  perfection  is.  Let  not  God's 
command  that  we  should  love  him  be  mistaken  for 
anything  more  arbitrary  or  importunate  or  personal, 
than  is  the  claim  of  disinterested  human  excellence  to 
be  loved.  Let  not  the  divine  demand  for  our  love,  be 
so  construed  as  to  chill  or  repel  our  love.  In  fine,  let 
no  thought  be  suffered  to  enter  our  minds  that  shall 
detract  from  the  infinite  generosity,  the  infinite  dignity, 
the  infinite  beauty,  of  the  divine  perfection.  How 
shall  God  be  truly  loved,  if  he  is  not  rightly  known  1 
Let  him  be  rightly  known  ;  and  love  will  as  certainly 
follow,  as  it  will  follow  the  knowledge  of  any  other, 
of  any  human  or  angelic  excellence.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  will  certainly  follow,  but  as  certainly.     Nay, 
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why,  if  we  rightly  understood  the  subject,  should  it 
not' be  easier  to  love  God,  than  to  love  man?  For 
man  is  full  of  imperfection  that  offends  us,  and  with 
him  too  we  are  liable  to  have  questions  and  competi- 
tions. But  God  is  all-perfect ;  and  with  him,  our  af- 
fections have  reasonably  nothing  to  do — but  to  love 
him. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  more 
directly,  upon  the  remedy  for  religious  insensibility. 
And  here  let  me  say  at  once,  that  1  have  no  specific 
to  offer  in  the  shape  of  a  remedy  ;  no  new  and  before 
unheard-of  method  to  propose.  I  have  no  set  of  rules 
to  lay  down,  a  mere  formal  observance  of  which  will 
certainly  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Religious 
sensibility  is  to  be  cultivated  hke  all  other  sensibility; 
i.  e.  rationally.  And  since  it  is  impossible  within  my 
present  limits  to  discuss  the  subject  in  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  defence  and  ap- 
plication of  the  rational  method.  And  the  rational 
method  is  the  method  of  attention,  in  the  forms  of  me- 
ditation, reading,  hearing,  prayer  ;  the  method  of  as- 
sociation, which  pays  regard  to  the  indirect  influences 
of  places,  times  and  moods  of  mind  ;  and  finally,  it  is 
the  method  of  consistency,  by  which  no  feeling  is  ex- 
pected to  be  strong  and  satisfactory,  but  as  the  result 
of  the  whole  character. 

My  remedy,  then,  for  religious  insensibility,  under 
the  blessing  of  heaven— it  might  sound  strangely  in 
the  ears  of  some— but  I  boldly  say,  that  my  remedy 
is  reason.  It  is  thought ;  it  is  reflection  ;  it  is  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  exercise  of  reason  in  every  legitimate  way. 
The  true  method,  I  say,  is  purely  and  strictly  rational. 
And  I  say,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  that  Christians 
have  used  their  reason  so  much,  but  so  Uttle,  that  they 
have  been  so  deficient  in  real  feeUng. 
4* 
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Reason  and  feeling  if  they  be  not  the  same  thing  in 
different  degrees  of  strength,  are  yet  so  intimately 
connected,  that  no  man  may  ever  expect,  on  any  sub- 
ject, to  feel  deeply  arid  hahitually^  who  does  not  feel 
rationally.  The  slight  sometimes  thrown  upon  rea- 
son in  religion,  is  an  invasion  of  the  first  law  of  the 
mind,  the  first  law  of  heaven.  This  law  is  "  elder 
scripture,"  and  no  more  designed  to  be  abrogated  by 
the  written  word,  than  the  law  of  gravitation  is  de- 
signed to  be  abrogated  by  the  written  word.  The 
word  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  intellect 
is  to  be  addressed  :  it  actually,  and  everywhere,  ad- 
dresses it.  The  whole  theory  of  human  affections 
proceeds  upon  it.  The  grandest  theoretical  mistake 
of  all  in  religion,  is  that  by  Avhich  feeling  is  separated 
from  the  intellect. 

Nor  am  I  at  all  sure,  my  brethren,  little  liable  as  it 
may  be  thought  we  are  to  make  this  mistake,  that  we 
have  altogether  escaped  it.  When  it  is  said,  as  it 
sometimes  is  said,  that  certain  preaching  is  too  intel- 
lectual for  a  plain  congregation,  or  too  rational  for  an 
humble  congregation,  I  must  think,  either  that  the 
meaning  is  false,  or  that  the  terms  are  used  in  a  false 
sense.  There  never  was  too  much  intellect,  there 
never  was  too  much  reason,  yet  put  into  a  sermon. 
There  may  have  been  too  little  feeling  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  there  was  too  much  reason.  There  may 
have  been  too  much  barren  and  useless  speculation,  but 
not  too  much  intellect.  Some  of  the  most  practical 
and  devotional  books  in  the  world — such  as  Law's 
Serious  Call,  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  the  Sermons  of 
Butler  and  Paley,  and  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
are  specimens  of  the  closest  reasoning.  A  genuine, 
just,  and  powerful  moral  discourse  has  need  to  be  one 
of  the  keenest,  closest,  and  most  discriminating  com- 
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positions  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  discourses  of 
our  Saviour.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  loose, 
rambling,  common-place  exhortations.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  that  style,  which  says,  "  Oh  !  my 
hearers,  you  must  be  good  ;  you  must  be  pious  men ; 
and  you  must  feel  on  this  great  subject."  No,  the 
hearers,  by  close,  cogent,  home-put  argument,  were 
made  to  feel ;  and  they  said,  "  never  man  spake  like 
this  man." 

I  may  be  thought  singular,  but  I  verily  believe,  that 
in  most  moral  discourses  at  this  day,  the  grand  defect 
is  not  so  much  a  defect  of  feeling,  as  it  is  a  defect  of 
close  and  discriminating  argument ;  and  that  higher 
powers  of  argumentation  are  precisely  what  are  want- 
ed, in  such  sermons,  to  make  them  more  weighty, 
practical  and  impressive.  And  it  is  not  the  intellec- 
tual hearer,  who  can  perhaps  supply  the  deficiency, 
that  most  needs  this  ;  but  the  plain  hearer  who  is  mys- 
tified, misled  and  stupified,  by  the  want  of  clear  and 
piercing  discrimination.  I  have  that  respect  for  hu- 
man nature  in  its  humblest  forms,  as  to  think  tliat  the 
highest  powers  of  man  or  angel,  would  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  it :  and  I  cannot  believe  that  nothing  but 
truisms  and  common-places,  vague  generalities  and 
unstudied  exhortations,  are  required  in  teaching  reli- 
gion to  such  a  nature. 

It  is  required  of  a  man,  to  be  sure,  according  to  what 
he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.  But 
if  it  be  thought  that  the  utmost,  and  far  more  than 
the  utmost  measure  of  human  talent,  may  not  be  well 
employed  in  religious  discussion,  how,  let  me  ask,  is 
that  opinion  to  be  defended  against  the  charge  of  doing 
dishonour  to  religion?  There  is  no  other  interest 
which  is  not  held  to  be  worthy  of  the  profoundest  dis- 
cussion.    He  who  is  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  earth- 
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ly  right  or  property  before  the  judges  of  the  land  or 
its  legislators,  will,  by  deep  study,  prepare  himself  to 
give  the  most  able  and  elaborate  views  of  the  subject ; 
be  it  of  a  title  or  a  tariff,  a  bond  or  a  bank.  It  is  a 
great  occasion,  and  must  task  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  to  do  it  justice.  But  "  a  little  plain  sense," — is 
not  this  the  thought  of  some?  "  a  little  plain  sense,  a 
little  common-place  thought,  is  good  enough  for  reli- 
gion !" 

There  are  tasks  for  the  religious  teacher  ;  and  to 
name  no  other,  that  of  disembarrassing  religious  ex- 
perience from  the  many  mistakes  in  which  it  is  invol- 
ved, is  one  that  must  carry  the  preacher  far  enough 
beyond  the  range  of  common-place  truths,  valuable 
as  they  may  be  ;  and  one  that  is  very  necessary  to  the 
promotion  of  a  just  and  healthful  religious  sensibility. 
And  this  only  amounts  to  saying,  that  there  are  new 
things  to  be  said,  new  views  to  be  given  in  rehgion  ; 
that,  not  plain  and  obvious  things  only  are  to  be  said, 
but  that  there  is  to  be  something  to  be  told  to  many 
which  they  did  not  think  of  before.  And  what 
though  the  preacher  feel  his  subject,  and  the  people 
be  impressed  ;  yet  after  all,  the  impression,  the  feeling 
may  have  much  in  it  that  is  wrong.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  religious  sensibility,  its  sources  and  the  methods 
of  its  culture,  may  be  very  ill  understood;  and  there 
is  no  little  evidence  that  it  is  ill  understood,  from  the 
fact,  that  most  religious  feeling  is  so  artificial,  so  me- 
chanical, so  periodical,  and  fluctuating,  and  uncertain, 
instead  of  being  habitual  and  healthful  and  strong. 
A  man  may  feel  very  much,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass  of  thought.  Who  has  not  often  observed  it? 
But  who  that  has  observed  it,  would  not  think  it  de- 
sirable to  carry  him  beyond  this  little  mechanism,  by 
which  he  contrives  from  time  to  time,  (if  I  may  speak 
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so)  to  grind  out  a  certain  amount  of  feeling", — to  carry 
him  beyond,  I  say,  to  those  wide  and  generous  views 
of  rehgion,  to  that  intelHgent  culture  of  his  nature, 
from  which  religious  feeling  will  spring  naturally  and 
freely,  and  flow  abundantly,  and  in  a  full  and  living 
stream.  There  is  all  the  difference  here,  and  only  of 
infinitely  greater  importance,  that  there  is  between  the 
slavish  artisan,  governed  by  rules,  and  the  intelli- 
gent machinist,  discovering  principles,  constantly  invent- 
ing and  improving,  and  ever  going  on  to  perfection. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  proceed  from  the  defence 
to  the  more  particular  application  of  my  proposition. 
The  proposition  is,  that  feeling  in  religion,  to  be  deep 
and  thorough,  to  be  habitual,  to  be  relied  on  to  spring 
up  with  unvarying  promptitude  at  every  call  of  reli- 
gion, must  he  rational^  perfectly  rational ;  rational  in 
its  nature,  its  methods  of  culture,  its  ends.  You  ask 
how  you  shall  learn  to  feel  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
— with  spontaneous  freedom,  with  unaffected  delight, 
and  with  true-hearted  earnestness ;  how  you  shall 
learn  to  feel  in  rehgion  as  you  do  in  friendship,  and  in 
the  family  relations  ;  and  I  answer,  rationally.  And 
I  say,  moreover,  that  provided  a  man  really  and  hon- 
estly desires  and  strives  to  feel,  the  reason  why  he 
fails,  is,  that  there  is  something  irrational  in  his  views, 
irrational  in  his  seeking,  irrational  in  the  whole  method 
of  his  procedure.  He  has  irrational  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  religious  feeling.  He  expects  it  to  be  some 
strange  sensation,  or  something  supernatural,  or  some 
hallucination,  or  something,  he  knows  not  what.  Or 
he  has  wrong  views  of  God.  He  does  not  see  the  glory 
and  loveliness  of  his  perfection.  Or  he  has  wrong  ideas 
of  the  methods  of  obtaining  religious  feeling.  He  is 
indolently  waiting  for  it,  or  irrationally  expecting  it  to 
come  upon  him  in  some  indescribable  manner,  or  un- 
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reasonably  looking  for  an  influence  from  above,  which 
God  has  never  promised.  For  although  he  has  pro- 
mised help,  he  has  not  proffered  in  that  help,  anything 
to  be  substituted  for  our  own  efforts  :  and  our  efforts 
are  to  be  every  way  just  as  rational,  as  if  he  had  pro- 
mised nothing.  Or,  the  seeker  of  religion  has  irrational 
views  of  the  end.  He  does  not  distinctly  see,  that  his 
perfection,  his  happiness  is  the  end.  If  he  did,  he 
would  be  drawn  on  to  seek  it,  with  a  more  willing  and 
hearty  earnestness.  No,  but  he  feels  as  if  the  demand 
for  his  heart  in  this  matter,  were  a  mere  arbitrary  re- 
quisition, as  if  it  were  the  bare  will  of  some  superior 
Being,  without  any  reason  for  it.  He  seeks  religion, 
because  he  vaguely  and  blindly  apprehends  that  it  is 
something — that  it  is  the  prominent  idea  of  thousands 
— something  which  he  Qnust  have. 

I  say  that  the  process  of  obtaining  a  high  and  de- 
lightful religious  sensibility,  that  sensibility  which 
makes  prayer  always  fervent  and  meditation  fruitful 
and  satisfying,  must  be  rational,  and  nothing  but  ra- 
tional. And  I  do  not  say  this,  in  any  spirit  of  defiance 
towards  that  prevaihng  opinion  which  has  fastened  on 
this  word,  rational,  the  idea  of  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence. I  say  it,  because  in  sober  truth  and  earnestness, 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  feel  the  deep  sense  of  reli- 
gion, but  to  feel  it  rationally.  It  is  out  of  my  power — 
is  it  within  any  man's  power? — to  conceive  of  any 
other  way  to  awaken  emotion,  but  to  fix  the  mind  on 
those  objects  that  are  to  awaken  it.  If  I  would  feel 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  love  to  my  Creator,  I 
can  conceive  of  no  way  of  doing  so,  but  to  think  of 
his  goodness,  his  perfection  ;  to  spread  before  my  mind, 
all  the  images  and  evidences  of  his  majesty,  his  per- 
fection, his  love.  If  I  would  feel  the  charms  of  virtue, 
I  must  contemplate  her ;  I  must  see  "  virtue  in  her 
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shape,  how  lovely."  If  I  would  love  good  men,  which 
is  a  part  of  religion,  I  must  know  them,  and  mingle 
with  them  ;  I  must  talk  with  them,  or  read  of  them, 
and  spread  the  story  of  their  generous  and  blessed 
deeds  before  me.  And  thus  also,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, if  I  would  love  God,  I  must  not  only  contemplate 
him,  as  has  been  already  said,  but  I  must  be  familiar 
with  the  contemplation  of  his  being  and  perfection. 
Earth  through  all  her  fair  and  glorious  scenes,  must 
speak  to  me  of  Hini.  The  sacred  page,  with  all  its 
gracious  words  of  teaching  and  promise,  must  speak 
to  me  of  Him.  And  I  must  listen  with  gladness,  with 
a  sense  of  my  high  privilege,  and  with  joy  must  I  com- 
mune with  all  the  teachings  of  God  to  me,  as  I  would 
commune  with  the  words  of  a  friend.  This  is  the 
rational  process. 

But  this,  my  friends,  is  not  to  say,  that  "  we  hope 
we  shall  some  time  or  other,  attain  to  the  love  of  God," 
or  that  "  we  desire  it,"  or  that,  "  it  is  difficult,"  or  that 
"  we  fear  we  never  shall  reach  it ;"  it  is  not  saying, 
and  saying,  this  or  that,  in  a  sort  of  ideal,  or  idle  specu- 
lation ;  but  it  is  doing  something.  It  is  seeking  to  feel 
the  power  of  religion,  as  we  seek  to  feel  the  power  of 
other  things ;  of  the  arts,  of  philosophy,  of  science,  of 
astronomy,  or  of  music ;  attentively,  sedulously,  with 
a  careful  use  of  opportunities,  with  a  heedful  regard  to 
circumstances.  The  rational  method,  then,  is  the  me- 
thod of  attention. 

But  in  the  next  place,  the  rational  method  is  the 
method  of  association  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  me- 
thod, which  regards  that  great  law  of  the  mind,  the 
law  of  association.  It  pays  regard  to  places  and  times 
and  seasons,  and  moods  of  mind.  It  is  partly  an  in- 
direct method.  It  is,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  sense  of  religion. 
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The  direct  effort  is  to  be  valued  for  all  that  it  is 
worth.  And  its  value,  indeed,  is  such  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable. Certainly,  where  the  religious  character  is 
to  be  formed,  after  our  arrival  at  the  period  of  adult 
years,  periodical  and  private  meditation  and  prayer 
seem  to  be  essential  aids.  There  is  much  to  learn,  and 
much  to  overcome,  and  there  should  be  definite  seasons 
and  direct  efforts,  for  these  purposes.  But  it  would  be 
irrational  to  make  these  seasons  and  efforts  the  only 
means.  If  we  should  attempt  to  form  a  friendship  for 
a  human  being,  by  such  a  series  of  fixed  and  direct 
contemplations  alone,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  be  injurious,  to  create  in  our  minds  a 
set  of  repulsive  or  irksome  associations  with  the  hu- 
man being  in  question,  however  amiable  and  excellent 
he  might  be.  It  would  require  the  effect  of  many  in- 
direct influences  to  blend  with  these,  and  give  them 
their  proper  character.  So  in  the  cultivation  of  a  de- 
votional spirit,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  prayers  and 
meditations  alone.  Many  wise  and  good  men,  in  their 
writings,  have  recommended  that  the  most  special  heed 
be  given  to  those  visitations  of  tender  and  solemn  emo- 
tion, those  touches  of  holy  sensibility,  those  breathings 
of  the  Spirit  of  all  grace,  which  steal  into  the  heart 
unsolicited,  and  offer  their  heavenly  aid  unsought. 
Let  not  him  who  would  catch  the  sacred  fervour  of 
piety,  venture  to  neglect  these  gracious  intimations. 
Let  him  not  neglect  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving them.  Let  him  not  willingly  invade  the  holy 
Sabbath  hours  with  business  or  pleasure,  or  forsake 
the  assemblies  where  good  men  meditate  and  pray,  or 
resist  the  touching  signs  of  nature's  beauty  or  decline, 
or  turn  away  from  the  admonition  of  loneliness  and 
silence,  when  they  sink  deep  into  the  heart.  Or,  if  he 
does  turn  away,  and  avoid  and  resist  all  this,  let  him 
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not  say  that  he  seeks  or  desires  the  good  gift  of  the 
grace  of  God,  the  gift  of  hght  and  love  and  holy  joy. 

Finally,  the  rational  method  is  a  method  of  consis- 
tency. Religious  feehng  to  be  itself  rational,  and  to 
be  rationally  sought,  must  not  be  expected  to  spring 
up  as  the  result  of  anything  else,  than  the  whole  cha- 
racter. You  desire  to  feel  the  power  of  religion.  Do 
not  expect,  do  not  desire  to  feel  it,  but  as  an  impres- 
sion upon  your  whole  mind  and  heart,  the  general  tone 
and  tenor  of  all  your  sentiments  and  affections,  the 
consenting  together  of  all  your  reflections  and  actions, 
and  habits.  If  you  feel  it,  as  some  peculiar  thing, 
something  singular  in  you,  and  technical  in  your  very 
idea,  of  it,  as  something  apart  from  your  ordinary  self; 
if  it  is  either  a  flame  of  the  imagination  or  a  warmth 
of  the  affections,  or  a  splendour  of  sentiment,  one  of 
them  alone  and  not  all  of  them  together ;  it  will  cer- 
tainly lead  you  astray :  it  will  be  but  a  wavering  and 
treacherous  light.  It  may  appear  to  you  very  bright. 
It  may  lead  you  to  think  well  of  yourself;  far  better 
than  you  ought  to  think.  But  it  will  be  only  a  glaring 
taper,  instead  of  the  true  light  of  life. 

An  irrational  fervour  is  often  found  to  stand  in  di- 
rect contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  character ;  to  general 
ignorance,  to  want  of  moral  refinement  and  delicacy, 
and  of  daily  virtue.  There  is  not  only  a  zeal  with- 
out knowledge,  but  there  is  a  zeal  which  seems  to 
thrive  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  knowledge  ; 
that  bursts  out,  from  time  to  time,  like  a  flame  from 
thick  smoke,  instead  of  shining  with  any  clear  radi- 
ance, any  steady  light.  But  it  is  the  distinctive  mark 
of  rational  feehng,  that  it  rises  gradually,  and  steadily 
gains  strength ;  like  the  spreading  of  daylight  upon 
the  wakening  earth.  Hence,  it  rises  slowly ;  and  no 
one  should  be  discouraged  at  small  beginnings ;  and 
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no  one  should  expect  or  wish  to  rush  into  the  full  flow 
of  religious  sensibility  at  once. 

I  repeat  it ;  this  sensibility,  if  rational,  must  be  felt 
as  the  spirit  of  the  whole  character :  and  he  Avould  do 
well  to  tell  us  nothing  of  his  joys,  of  whom  nothing 
can  be  told,  concerning  his  virtues,  his  self-denials,  his 
general  and  growing  improvement,  the  holy  habits 
and  heavenly  graces  of  his  character  and  life.  Dost 
thou  love  good  men,  and  pity  bad  men  ;  is  thy  heart 
touched  with  all  that  is  generous  and  lovely  around 
thee ;  is  thine  eye  opened  to  all  that  is  like  God  in  his 
creatures  and  works  ?  Then,  and  not  till  then,  am  I 
prepared  to  hear  of  thy  love  to  God.  Dost  thou,  in- 
deed, love  that  great  and  kind  Being?  Dost  thou, 
indeed,  love  that  intrinsic,  infinite,  eternal,  inexpressi- 
ble beauty  and  glory  of  the  divine  perfection  ?  Then, 
truly,  art  thou  prepared  rightly  to  love  all  who  bear 
his  image,  and  to  pity  and  pray  for  all  who  bear  it  not ; 
then,  does  thy  social  and  religious  sensibility  flow  on 
in  one  stream,  full  and  entire,  steady  and  constant,  a 
living  stream  ;  a  stream  Hke  that  which  floweth  fresh, 
full,  perennial,  eternal,  at  the  right  hand  of  God ! 

My  brethren  !  it  is  constant :  so  far  at  least  as  any- 
thing human  can  bear  that  character,  it  is  constant. 
He  who  will  rationally  cultivate  the  sense  of  religion, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  as  the  consent  and 
tendency  of  all  his  habits,  may  be  just  as  certain  of 
feeling  it,  as  he  is  certain  of  loving  his  friend,  his  child, 
his  chief  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  irrational  aspects  of 
the  cornmon  religious  sensibility,  that  its  possessors  have 
usually  spoken  of  it,  as  if  it  were  totally  uncertain 
whether,  on  a  given  occasion,  they  should  feel  it  or 
not.  They  have  gone  to  church,  they  have  gone  to 
their  private  devotions,  with  a  feeling,  as  if  it  were  to 
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De  decided,  not  by  the  habits  of  their  own  minds,  but 
by  some  doubtful  interposition  of  divine  grace,  whether 
they  were  to  enjoy  a  sense  of  rehgion  or  not.  But, 
my  friends,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  to  him  who 
will  rationally,  heartily,  and  patiently  cultivate  the  re- 
ligious sensibilities  of  his  soul,  than  that  he  shall,  on 
every  suitable  occasion,  feel  them.  It  is  to  him,  no 
matter  of  distressing  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He  knows 
in  whom  he  has  believed.  He  knows  in  what  he  has 
confided.  He  knows  by  sure  experience,  that  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  themes  of  religion  pass  before  him,  they 
will,  physical  infirmity  only  excepted,  arouse  him  to 
the  most  intense  and  delightful  exercise  of  all  his  affec- 
tions. He  is  sure,  when  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  presented  before  him  ;  he  is  like 
Paul,  sure  that  he  shall  enter  into  it.  Not  that  this  is 
any  boasting  assurance  of  the  devoted  Christian.  God 
forbid  !  He  knows  his  weakness.  But  he  knows,  that 
by  the  very  laws  of  the  divine  goodness  and  grace,  if 
he  will  be  faithful,  no  good  thing  shall  be  wanting  to 
him. 

Christian  brethren  !  we  hear  much,  in  these  days, 
about  excitement.  Why,  every  prayer — of  a  Chris- 
tian at  once  perfectly  rational,  and  perfectly  devoted — 
every  prayer  is  an  excitement;  and  every  religious 
service,  every  sermon,  is  an  excitement  as  great  as  he 
can  well  bear  ;  and  every  day's  toil  of  virtue,  and  con- 
templation of  piety,  is  a  great  and  glorious  excitement. 
Excitements !  Is  a  man  never  to  be  moved  by  his 
religion  but  when  some  flood  of  emotion  is  sweeping 
through  society  ;  when  agitation  and  disorder  and  con- 
fusion are  on  every  side  of  him  ?  Is  it  only  when  the 
tenor  of  quiet  life,  the  pursuits  of  industry,  the  plea- 
sures of  relaxation,  are  all  broken  up,  that  he  is  to  feel 
the  power  of  religion  7     I  do  not  say  that  this  is  any 
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body's  theory ;  but  if  this  is  the  fact  that  results  from 
any  form  of  rehgious  teaching,  then  I  ask,  for  what 
end  was  the  whole  tenor  of  life,  for  Avhat  end  were  the 
pursuits  of  industry  and  the  pleasures  of  society  or- 
dained ?  For  what  was  the  whole  trial  of  life,  so  ex- 
quisitely moral,  so  powerfully  spiritual — for  what  was 
it  appointed,  if  the  seasons  for  obtaining  religious  im- 
pressions are  so  ordered  by  human  interference,  that 
they  come  only  in  idleness,  disorder,  and  a  derange- 
ment of  the  whole  system  of  life?  Excitements  in 
religion  !  Are  they  to  be  things  occasional,  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  distance  of  years  7  Is  a  man  to  be  excit- 
ed about  religion,  only  in  a  certain  month,  or  in  the 
winter ;  and  when  that  month,  or  that  winter  is  past, 
yes,  when  all  nature  is  bursting  into  life,  and  beauty, 
and  songs  of  praise,  is  the  religious  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  declining  into  worse  than  wintry  coldness 
and  death  ?  Is  this  religion  1 — the  religion  whose  path 
shineth  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day  ? 

Let  us  have  excitements  in  religion ;  but  then  let 
them  be  such  as  may  be  daily  renewed,  as  never  need 
to  die  away.  Any  excitement  in  society  that  can  bear 
this  character,  I  would  heartily  go  along  with.  The 
Christian  religion,  I  am  sure,  was  designed  powerfully 
to  excite  us ;  nothing  on  earth  so  much ;  nothing  in 
heaven  more.  It  was  designed  to  arouse  our  whole 
nature,  to  enrapture  our  whole  affection  ;  to  kindle  in 
us  a  flame  of  devotion,  to  transport  us  with  the  hope 
and  foretaste  of  heaven.  But  its  excitements,  if  they 
be  like  those  that  appeared  in  the  great  teacher,  are  to 
be  deep,  sober,  strong,  and  habitual.  Such  excitements 
may  God  ever  grant  us  ;  not  periodical,  but  perpetual ; 
not  transient,  but  enduring ;  not  for  times  and  seasons 
only,  but  for  life  ;  not  for  life  only,  but  for  eternity  ! 


IV. 

THE    LAW    OF    RETRIBUTION. 

BB  NOT    deceived;    GOD   IS  NOT  MOCKED  t     FOR   WHATSOEVER   A  MAN  SOWETH, 

THAT  SHALL  HE  ALSO  REAP .— Galatians  Ti.  7. 

I  UNDERSTAND  these  woi'ds,  my  brethren,  as  laying 
down  in  some  respects,  a  stricter  law  of   retribution 
than  is  yet  received,  even  by  those  who  are  considered 
as  its  strictest  interpreters.     There  is  much  dispute 
about  this  law  at  the  present  day  ;  and  there  are  many 
who  are  jealous,  and  very  properly  jealous,  of  every 
encroachment  upon  its  salutary  principles.     But  even 
those  who  profess  to  hold  the  strictest  faith  on  this 
subject,  and  who,  in  my  judgment,  do  hold  a  faith  con- 
cerning what  they  call  the  infinity  of  man's  ill-desert, 
that  is  warranted  neither  by  reason  nor  scripture  ;  even 
they,  nevertheless,  do  often  present  views  of  conversion 
and  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the  actual  scene  of  retri- 
bution, which  in  my  apprehension  detract  from  the 
wholesome  severity  of  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  be 
judged.  Their  views  may  be  strong  enough,  too  strong ; 
and  yet  not  strict  enough,  nor  impressive  enough.   Tell 
a  man  that  he  deserves  to  suffer  infinitely,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  by  any  means  come  so  near  his  con- 
science, as  to  tell  him  that  he  deserves  to  endure  some 
small  but  specific  evil.     Tell  him  that  he  deserves  an 
infinity  of  suffering,  and  he  may  blindly  assent  to  it ; 
it  is  a  vast  and  vague  something  that  presses  upon  his 
conscience,  and   has  no  edge  nor  point :   but,  put  a 
5* 
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sword  into  the  hand  of  conscience,  and  how  might  this 
easy  assenter  to  the  justice  of  infinite  torments,  grow 
astonished  and  angry,  if  you  were  to  tell  him  that  he 
deserved  to  suffer  but  the  amputation  of  a  single  finger  ! 
Or  tell  the  sinner  that  he  shall  suffer  for  his  offences  a 
thousand  ages  hence,  and  though  it  may  be  true,  and 
will  be  true,  if  he  goes  on  offending  till  that  period,  yet 
it  will  not  come  home  to  his  heart  with  half  so  vivid 
an  impression,  or  half  so  effectual  a  restraint,  as  to 
make  him  foresee  the  pain,  the  remorse  and  shame, 
that  he  will  suffer  the  very  next  hour.  Tell  him,  in 
fine,  as  it  is  common  to  do— tell  him  of  retribution  in 
the  gross,  and  however  strong  the  language,  he  may 
listen  to  it  with  apathy ;  he  often  does  so  ;  but  if  you 
could  show  him  what  sin  is  doing  wuthin  him  at  every 
moment;  how  every  successive  offence  lays  on,  another 
and  another  shade  upon  the  brightness  of  the  soul ; 
how  every  transgression,  as  if  it  held  the  very  sword  of 
justice,  is  cutting  off  one  by  one,  the  fine  and  invisible 
fibres  that  bind  the  soul  to  happiness  ;  then,  by  all  the 
love  of  happiness,  such  a  man  must  be  interested  and 
concerned  for  himself  Or  tell  the  bad  man  that  he 
must  be  converted,  or  he  cannot  be  happy  hereafter, 
and  you  declare  to  him  an  impressive  truth  ;  but  how 
much  would  it  add  to  the  impression,  if,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  suppose  that  bare  conversion,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  term — that  the  brief  work  of  an 
hour,  would  bring  him  to  heaven,  you  should  say  to 
him,  "  You  shall  be  just  as  happy  hereafter,  as  you  are 
pure  and  upright,  and  no  more ;  just  as  happy  as 
your  character  prepares  you  to  be,  and  no  more  ;  your 
moral,  like  your  mental  character,  though  it  may  take 
its  date  or  impulse  from  a  certain  moment,  is  not  form- 
ed in  a  moment ;  your  character,  that  is  to  say  the 
habit  of  your  mind,  is  the  result  of  many  th'-ughts 
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and  feelings  and  efforts  ;  and  these  are  bound  together 
by  many  natural  and  strong  ties ;  so  that  it  is  strictly 
true,  and  this  is  the  great  law  of  retribution ;  that  all 
coming  experience  is  to  be  affected  by  every  present 
feeling  ;  that  every  future  moment  of  being  must  an- 
swer, for  every  present  moment ;  that  one  moment, 
sacrificed  to  sin  or  lost  to  improvement,  is  for  ever 
sacrificed  and  lost ;  that  one  year's  delay,  or  one  hour's 
wilful  delay,  to  enter  the  right  path  is  to  put  you  back 
so  far,  in  the  everlasting  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and 
that  every  sin,  ay,  every  sin  of  a  good  man,  is  thus  to 
be  answered  for,  though  not  according  to  the  full  mea- 
sure of  its  ill-desert,  yet  according  to  a  rule  of  unbend- 
ing rectitude  and  impartiality.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  strict  and  solemn  Law  of  Retribution  :  but  how 
much  its  strictness  has  really  entered — I  say  not  now 
into  our  hearts  and  lives  ]  I  will  take  up  that  serious 
question  in  another  season  of  meditation — but  how 
much  the  strictness  of  the  principle  of  retribution  has 
entered  into  our  theories,  our  creeds,  our  speculations, 
is  a  matter  that  deserves  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  doc- 
trine which  is  more  universally  received,  and  at  the 
same  time,  more  universally  evaded,  than  this  very 
doctrine  which  we  are  considering.  It  is  universally 
received,  because  the  very  condition  of  human  exist- 
ence involves  it,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  experience ; 
every  after  period  of  life  being  aflfected,  and  known  to 
be  affected  by  the  conduct  of  every  earlier  period ; 
manhood  by  youth,  and  age  by  manhood  ;  professional 
success,  by  the  preparation  for  it ;  domestic  happiness, 
by  conjugal  fidelity  and  parental  care.  It  is  thus  seen, 
that  life  is  a  tissue,  into  which  the  thread  of  this  connec- 
tion is  everywhere  interwoven.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  law  of  retribution  presses  upon  every  man,  whether 
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he  thinks  of  it  or  not ;  that  it  pursues  him  through  all 
the  courses  of  hfe,  with  a  step  that  never  falters  nor 
tires,  and  with  an  eye  that  never  sleeps  nor  slumbers. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  has  been  univer- 
sally received,  too,  because  it  has  been  felt  that  in  no 
other  way,  could  the  impartiality  of  God's  government 
be  vindicated  ;  that  if  the  best  and  the  worst  men  in 
the  world,  if  the  ruthless  oppressor  and  his  innocent 
victim,  if  the  proud  and  boasting  injurer  and  the  meek 
and  patient  sufferer,  are  to  go  to  the  same  reward,  to 
the  same  approbation  of  the  good  and  just  God  ;  there 
is  an  end  of  all  discrimination,  of  all  moral  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  providence. 
It  has  been  felt,  moreover,  that  the  character  of  the 
soul  carries  with  it,  and  in  its  most  intimate  nature, 
the  principles  of  retribution,  and  that  it  must  work  out 
weal  or  wo  for  its  possessor. 

But  this  doctrine  so  universally  received,  has  been,  1 
say,  as  universally  evaded.  The  classic  mythologies 
of  paganism  did,  indeed,  teach  that  there  were  infer- 
nal regions ;  but  few  were  doomed  to  them  :  and  for 
those  few,  who  failing  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  or  of 
some  other  ceremonial  qualification,  were  liable  to 
that  doom,  an  escape  was  provided  by  their  wander- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  awhile,  as  preparatory 
to  their  entering  Elysium.  So  too,  the  creed  of  the 
Catholics,  though  it  spoke  of  hell,  had  also,  its  purga- 
tory to  soften  the  horrors  of  retribution.  And  now 
there  are,  as  I  think,  among  the  body  of  Protestants, 
certain  speculative,  or  rather  may  I  say,  mechanical 
views  of  the  future  state,  and  of  the  preparation  for  it, 
and  of  the  principles  of  mercy  in  its  allotments,  that 
tend  to  let  down  the  strictness  of  that  law,  which  for 
ever  binds  us  to  the  retributive  future. 

Is  it  not  a  question,  let  me  barely  ask  in  pj  ssing, 
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whether  this  universal  evasion  does  not  show  that  the 
universal  belief  has  been  extravagant ;  whether  men 
have  not  believed  too  much,  to  believe  it  strictly  and 
specifically  to  its  minutest  point?  It  certainly  is  a 
very  striking  fact,  that  while  the  popular  creed  teaches 
that  almost  the  whole  living  world  is  going  down  to 
everlasting  torments,  the  popular  sympathy  interposes 
to  save  from  that  doom,  almost  the  whole  dying  world. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  this  observation,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed now  briefly  to  consider  some  of  those  modern 
views,  which  detract  from  the  strictness  of  the  law  of 
retribution. 

I.  And  the  first  which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  view  of 
the  actual  scene  of  retribution,  as  consisting  of  two 
conditions,  entirely  opposite  and  altogether  different. 
Mankind  according  to  this  view,  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes ;  the  one  of  which  is  to  enjoy  infinite 
happiness,  and  the  other  to  suflfer  infinite  misery.  It 
is  a  far  stronger  case,  than  would  be  made  by  the  sup- 
position, that  man's  varied  eflforts  to  gain  worldly  good, 
were  to  be  rewarded  by  assigning  to  one  portion  of  the 
race,  boundless  wealth,  and  to  the  other,  absolute  po- 
verty ;  for  it  is  infinite  happiness  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  not  the  bare  destitution  of  it,  but  infinite  misery 
on  the  other. 

Let  me  observe,  before  I  proceed  farther  to  point  out 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  defect  which  attends  this  po- 
pular view  of  retribution,  that  the  vieAV  itself  is  not 
warranted  by  scripture.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that 
virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  sin  punished;  that  the 
good  shall  receive  good,  and  the  evil  shall  receive  evil ; 
and  that  is  all  that  it  teaches  us.  It  unfolds  to  us 
this  simple  and  solemn  and  purely  spiritual  issue,  and 
nothing  more. 

All  else  is  figurative ;  and  so  the  most  learned  in- 
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terpreters  have  generally  agreed  to  consider  it.  It  is 
obvious,  that  representations  of  what  passes  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  taken  from  the  present  world,  must  be  of 
this  character.  When  heaven  is  represented  as  a  city, 
and  hell  as  a  deep  abyss,  and  Christ  is  described  as 
coming  to  judgment  on  a  throne,  with  the  state  and 
splendour  of  an  Oriental  monarch,  and  separating,  in 
form  and  visibly  separating  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked,  we  know,  that  these  representations  are  figu- 
rative descriptions  of  a  single  and  simple  fact ;  and 
this  fact  is,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the  fact  that  is 
taught  us,  that  a  distinction  will  be  made  between 
good  men  and  bad  men  :  and  that  they  will  be  reward- 
ed or  punished  hereafter,  according  to  the  character 
they  have  formed  and  sustained  here. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  in  appealing  to  the 
Scriptures,  that  there  are  other  teachings  in  them  than 
those  which  are  figurative,  and  teachings  which  bind 
us  far  more  to  the  letter.  It  is  written,  that  whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  ;  and  that 
God  will  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds ;  i.  e.  according  to  his  character,  as  by  deeds  is 
doubtless  meant  in  this  instance. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  view  already  stated,  I 
maintain,  that  the  boundless  distinction  which  it  makes 
in  the  state  of  the  future  life,  is  not  rendering  unto 
men  according  to  their  deeds ;  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  their  character.  Because,  of  this  character, 
there  are  many  diversities,  and  degrees,  and  shades. 
Men  differ  in  virtue,  precisely  as  they  differ  in  intelli- 
gence ;  by  just  as  many  and  imperceptible  degrees. 
As  many  as  are  the  diversities  of  moral  education  in 
the  world,  as  numerous  as  are  the  shades  of  circum- 
stance in  life,  as  various  as  are  the  degrees  of  moral 
capacity  and  effort  in  various  minds,  so  must  the  re- 
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suits  differ.  If  character  were  formed  by  machinery, 
there  might  be  but  two  samples.  But  if  it  is  formed 
by  voluntary  agency,  the  results  must  be  as  diversi- 
fied and  complicated  as  the  operations  of  that  agency. 
And  the  fact,  which  every  man's  observation  must 
show  him,  undoubtedly  is,  that  virtue  in  men  differs 
just  as  intelhgence  does;  differs,  I  repeat,  by  just  as 
many  and  imperceptible  degrees.  But  now  suppose 
that  men  were  to  be  rewarded  for  their  intelligence 
hereafter.  Would  all  the  immense  variety  of  cases 
be  met  by  two  totally  different  and  opposite  allot- 
ments ?  Take  the  scale  of  character,  and  mark  on  it, 
all  the  degrees  of  difference,  and  all  the  divisions  of  a 
degree.  Now  what  point  on  the  scale  will  you  select, 
at  which  to  make  the  infinite  difference  of  allotments? 
Select  it  where  you  will,  and  there  will  be  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  degree  above,  rewarded  with  perfect 
happiness,  and  a  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  below, 
doomed  to  perfect  misery.  Would  this  be  right,  with 
regard  to  the  intelligence,  or  virtue  of  men  ? 

We  are  misled  on  this  subject  by  that  loose  and  in- 
accurate division  of  mankind,  which  is  common,  into 
the  two  classes  of  "saints  and  sinners."  We  might  as 
well  say  that  all  men  are  either  strong  or  weak,  wise 
or  foolish,  intellectual  or  sensual.  So  they  are,  in  a 
general  sense  ;  but  not  in  a  sense,  that  excludes  all  dis- 
crimination. And  the  language  of  the  Bible,  when  it 
speaks  of  the  good  and  bad,  of  the  righteous  and  wick- 
ed, is  to  be  undeisiood  with  the  same  reasonable  dis- 
crimination ;  with  the  same  reasonable  qualification 
of  its  meaning,  as  when  it  speaks  of  the  rich  and  poor. 
The  truth  is,  the  matter  of  fact  is,  that  from  the  high- 
est point  of  virtue,  to  the  lowest  point  of  wickedness, 
there  are,  I  repeat,  innumerable  steps ;  and  men  are 
standing  upon  all  these  steps  ;  they  are  actually  found 
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in  all  these  gradations  of  character.  Now  to  render 
to  such  beings  according  to  their  character,  is  not  to 
appoint  to  them  two  totally  distinct  and  opposite  allot- 
ments, but  just  as  many  allotments  as  there  are  shades 
of  moral  difference  between  them. 

But  does  not  the  Bible  speak  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  men  as  amenable  to  the  judgment,  and  of  hut  two ; 
and  does  it  not  say  of  the  one  class,  "  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  fire,"  and  of  the  other,  "but  the 
righteous  into  Hfe  eternal  ?"  Certainly  it  does.  And 
so  do  we  constantly  say,  that  the  good  shall  be  happy, 
and  the  bad  shall  be  miserable  in  the  coming  world. 
But  do  we,  or  does  the  Bible,  intend  to  speak  without 
any  discrimination  ?  Especially,  can  the  omniscient 
scrutiny  and  the  unerring  rule  be  supposed  to  overlook 
any,  even  the  slightest  differences  and  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  character  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told 
that  "  one  star,  differeth  from  another  in  glory ;"  and 
we  are  told  that  there  is  a  "  lowest  hell :"  and  we  are 
led  to  admit  that  in  the  allotments  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, the  best  among  bad  men,  and  the  worst  among 
good  men,  may  come  as  near  to  each  other  in  condi- 
tion, as  they  come  in  character. 

I  am  not  saying,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  differ- 
ence even  in  this  case,  is  unimportant ;  still  less  that  it 
is  so,  in  general.  Nay,  and  the  difference  between  the 
states  of  the  very  good  man  and  of  the  very  bad  man, 
may  indeed  be  as  great  as  any  theory  supposes ;  it 
may  be  much  greater,  in  fact,  than  any  man's  imagina- 
tion conceives ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  difference  that 
is  to  be  brought  into  the  final  account ;  for  there  are 
many  intermediate  ranks  between  the  best  and  the 
worst.  I  say,  that  the  difference  of  allotment  may, 
nay,  and  that  it  must  be  great.  The  truly  good  man, 
the  devoted  Christian,  shall  doubtless  experience  a 
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happiness  beyond  his  utnvost  expectation.  The  bad 
man,  the  self-indulgent,  the  self-ruined  man,  will  doubt- 
less find  his  doom  severer  than  he  had  looked  for.  I 
say  not  what  it  may  be.  But  this  at  least,  ^ve  may  be 
sure  of,  that  the  consequences  both  of  good  and  bad 
conduct,  will  be  more  serious,  will  strike  deeper,  than 
we  are  likely,  amidst  the  gross  and  dim  perceptions  of 
sense,  to  comprehend. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  w^hich  I  am  at  present  ar- 
guing. It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  consequences  ;  but 
it  is  the  strict  and  discriminating  impartiality  which 
shall  measure  out  those  affecting  results  ;  it  is  the  strict 
law^  by  which  every  man  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  that 
which  he  sows.  And  I  say  that  the  artificial,  imagi- 
native, and,  as  I  think,  unauthorized  ideas  which  pre- 
vail with  regard  to  a  future  life,  let  down  the  strictness 
of  the  law. 

Let  me  now  illustrate  this  by  a  single  supposition. 
Suppose  that  you  were  to  live  in  this  world  one  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  years  ;  and  suppose,  too,  that  you 
felt  that  every  present  moment  was  a  probation  for 
every  future  moment ;  and  that  in  order  to  be  happy, 
you  must  be  pure  ;  that  every  fault,  every  WTong  habit 
of  life  or  feeling,  would  tend  and  would  continue  to 
make  you  unhappy,  till  it  w^as  faithfully  and  effectual- 
ly corrected  ;  and  corrected  by  yourself,  not  by  the 
hand  of  death,  not  by  the  exchange  of  w^orlds.  Sup- 
pose yourself  to  entertain  the  conviction,  that  if  you 
plunged  into  self-indulgence  and  sin,  diseases  and  dis- 
tempers and  woes  would  accumulate  upon  you — with 
no  friendly  interposition  or  rescue,  no  all-healing  nos- 
trum, no  medicine  of  sovereign  and  miraculous  efficacy 
to  save — that  diseases,  I  say,  and  distempers  and  w^oes 
would  accumulate  upon  you,  in  dark  and  darkening 
forms,  for  a  thousand  years.  Suppose  that  every  evil 
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passion,  anger  or  avarice  or  envy  or  selfishness  in 
any  of  its  forms,  would,  unless  resisted  and  overcome, 
make  you  more  and  more  miserable,  for  a  thousand 
years.  I  say  that  such  a  prospect,  limited  as  it  is  in 
comparison,  would  be  more  impressive  and  salutary,  a 
more  powerful  restraint  upon  sin,  a  more  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  improvement,  than  the  prospect,  as  it  is  usually 
contemplated,  of  the  retributions  of  eternity  !  Are  we 
then  making  all  that  we  ought  to  make,  of  the  pros- 
pect of  an  eternal  retribution  ?  God's  justice  will  be 
as  strict  there,  as  it  is  here.  And  although  bodily  dis- 
eases may  not  accumulate  upon  us  there,  yet  the  dis- 
eases of  the  soul,  if  we  take  not  heed  to  them,  will 
accumulate  upon  us  ;  and  he  who  has  only  one  degree 
of  purity,  and  ten  degrees  of  sin  in  him,  must  not  lay 
that  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  death  will 
"wash  out  the  long  arrears  of  guilt."  I  know  that 
this  is  a  doctrine  of  unbending  strictness,  a  doctrine, 
I  had  almost  said,  insufferably  strict ;  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  altogether  true. 

"But,"  some  one  may  say,  "if  I  am  converted  ;  if  I 
have  repented  of  my  sins,  and  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then  I  have  the  assurance,  through  God's 
mercy,  of  pardon  and  heaven." 

This  statement  embraces  the  other  doctrinal  eva- 
sion of  the  law  of  retribution  which  I  proposed  to  con- 
sider. And  I  must  venture  to  express  the  apprehen- 
sion that,  by  those  who  answer  thus  to  the  strict  and 
unaccommodating  demand  of  inwrought  purity,  neither 
conversion,  nor  repentance,  nor  the  mercy  of  God,  are 
understood  as  they  ought  to  be. 

A  man  says,  "I  am  not  to  be  judged  by  the  law,  but 
by  the  Gospel."  But  when  he  says  that,  let  me  tell 
him,  he  should  take  care  to  know  what  he  says  and 
whereof  he  affirms.     The  difference  between  the  Law 
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and  the  Gospel,  I  believe,  is  much  misapprehended  in 
this  respect.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  more  easy,  not  a 
more  lax  rule  to  walk  by,  but  only  a  more  encourag- 
ing rule.  The  Law  demands  rectitude,  and  declares 
that  the  sinner  deserves  the  miseries  of  a  future  hfe; 
and  there  it  stops,  and  of  course  it  leaves  the  offender 
in  despair.  The  Gospel  comes  in,  and  it  did  come  in, 
with  its  teaching  and  prophetic  sacrifices,  even  amidst 
the  thunders  of  Sinai,  saying,  If  thou  wilt  repent  and 
believe,  if  thou  wilt  embrace  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the 
all-humbling  and  all-redeeming  religion,  the  way  to 
happiness  is  still  open.  But  does  the  Gospel  anything 
more  than  open  the  way?  Does  it  make  the  way 
more  easy,  more  indulgent,  less  self-denying  ?  Does 
it  say,  You  need  not  be  as  good  as  the  Law  requires, 
and  yet  you  shall  be  none  the  less  happy  for  all  that  ? 
Does  it  say,  You  need  not  do  as  well,  and  yet  it  shall 
be  just  as  well  with  you?  "  Is  Christ  the  minister  of 
sin  ?  God  forbid  !"  Nay,  be  it  remembered  that  the 
solemn  declaration  upon  which  we  are  this  day  medi- 
tating— "whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap" — is  recorded  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  Gospel. 

"  But  if  I  repent,"  it  may  be  said,  "  am  I  not  forgiven 
entirely?"  If  you  repent  entirely,  you  are  forgiven 
entirely  ;  and  not  otherwise.  What  is  repentance  ? 
It  is  a  change  of  mind.  That,  as  every  scholar  knows, 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original  word  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  translated  repentance.  It  is  a 
change  of  mind.  If,  then,  your  repentance,  your 
change  of  mind  is  entire,  your  forgiveness,  your  happi- 
ness is  complete ;  but  on  no  other  principle,  and  in  no 
other  proportion.  Sorrow,  is  only  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  this  repentance  or  change  of  heart ;  though  it 
has  unfortunately  usurped,  in  common  use,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  word.     Sorrow  is  not  the  only  indica- 
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tion  of  repentance ;  for  joy  as  truly  springs  from  it. 
It  is  not  therefore  the  bare  fact,  that  you  are  sorry, 
however  sincerely  and  disinterestedly  sorry  for  your 
offences,  that  will  deliver  you  from  all  the  suffering 
which  your  sins  and  sinful  habits  must  occasion.  You 
may  be  sorry,  for  instance,  and  truly  sorry,  for  your 
anger ;  yet  if  the  passion  breaks  out  again,  it  must 
again  give  you  pain  ;  and  it  must  for  ever  give  you 
pain,  while  it  lives.  You  may  grieve  for  your  vices. 
Does  that  grief  instantly  stop  the  course  of  penalty  ? 
Will  it  instantly  repair  a  shattered  constitution  ?  You 
may  regret,  in  declining  life,  a  state  of  mind  produced 
by  too  much  devotion  to  worldly  gain,  the  want  of  m- 
tellectual  and  moral  resources  and  habits.  Will  the 
dearth  and  the  desolation  depart  from  your  mind,  w^hen 
that  regret  enters  it  ?  W^ill  even  the  tears  of  repent- 
ance immediately  cause  freshness  and  verdure  to  spring 
up  in  your  path  ? 

"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  once  more,  "  does  not  all  de- 
pend on  our  being  converted,  or  being  born  again  1  And 
is  not  conversion,  is  not  the  new  birth,  the  event  of  a 
moment  ? 

I  answer  with  all  the  certainty  of  conviction  that  I 
am  capable  of — no ;  it  is  not  the  event  of  a  moment. 
That  conversion  which  fits  a  soul  for  heaven  is  ?iot  the 
event  of  a  moment.  And,  my  brethren,  I  w^ould  not 
answer  thus  in  a  case^  where  there  is  controversy,  if  I 
did  not  think  it  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance. 
Can  anything  be  more  fatal ;  can  any  one  of  all  loose 
doctrines  be  more  loose,  than  to  tell  an  offender  who  is 
going  to  the  worst  excesses  in  sin,  that  he  may  escape 
all  the  evil  results,  all  the  results  of  fifty,  sixty,  seventy 
years  of  self-indulgence,  by  one  instant's  experience  ? 
Can  any  one  of  us  believe,  dare  we  believe,  that  one 
moment's  virtue  can  prepare  us  for  the  happiness  of 
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eternity  ?  Can  we  believe  this,  especially  when  we  are, 
on  every  page  of  the  Bible,  commanded  to  watch,  and 
pray,  and  strive,  and  labour,  and  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing,  to  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and 
immortality  ;  and  this,  as  the  express  condition  of  ob- 
taining eternal  life  or  happiness  ? 

No,  Christians  !  subjects  of  the  Christian  law  !  No 
conversion,  no  repentance,  no  mercy  of  heaven,  will 
save  you  from  the  final  operation  of  that  sentence,  or 
should  save  you  from  its  warning  now  ;  "  Be  not  de- 
ceived " — as  if  there  was  special  danger  of  being  de- 
ceived here — •'  be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked  ; 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  ; 
he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  his  flesh  reap  cor- 
ruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the 
spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 

It  is  a  high,  and  strict,  I  had  almost  said,  a  terrible 
discrimination.  Yet  let  us  bring  it  home  to  our 
hearts  ;  although  it  be  as  a  sword  to  cut  off  some  cher- 
ished sin.  Oh  !  this  miserable  and  slavish  folly  of  in- 
quiring whether  we  have  enough  piety  and  virtue  to 
save  us  !  Do  men  ever  talk  thus  about  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riches  or  honours?  Do  they  act  as  if  all  their 
solicitude  was  to  ascertain  and  to  stop  at,  the  point 
that  would  just  save  them  from  want,  or  secure  them 
from  disgrace  ?  "  Enough  virtue  to  save  you,"  do  you 
say?  The  very  question  shows  that  you  have  not 
enough.  It  shows  that  your  views  of  salvation  are  yet 
technical  and  narrow  ;  if  not  selfish.  It  shows  that  all 
your  thoughts  of  retribution  yet  turn  to  solicitude  and 
apprehension. 

The  law  of  retribution  is  the  law  of  God's  goodness. 
It  addresses  not  only  the  fear  of  sin,  but  the  love  of  im- 
provement. Its  grand  requisition  is  that  of  progress. 
It  urges  us  at  every  step  to  press  forward.  And  how^- 
6* 
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ever  many  steps  we  may  have  taken,  it  urges  us  to 
take  still  another  and  another,  by  the  same  pressing 
reason  with  which  it  urged  us  to  take  the  first  step. 

Yes,  by  the  same  pressing  reason.     Let  him  who 
thinks  himself  a  good  man,  who  thinks  that  he  is  con- 
verted and  on  the  right  side  and  in  the  safe  state,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  from  this  false  reasoning  and  this 
presumptuous  security,  indulges  in  little  sins,  irritabili- 
ty, covetousnes,  or  worldly  pride ;  let  him  know  that 
his  doom  shall  be  hereafter,  and  is  now  a  kind  of  hell, 
compared  with  the  blessedness  in  store  for  loftier  vir- 
tue and  holier  piety  ;  and  let  him  know  too,  that  com- 
pared with  that  loftier  standard,  he  has  almost  as  much 
reason  to  tremble  for  himself,  as  the  poor  sinner  he 
looks  down  upon.     For  if  woes  are  denounced  against 
the  impenitent  sinner,  so  are  woes  denounced,  in  terms 
scarcely  less  awful,  against  the  secure  lukewarm  negli- 
gent Christian.     God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  nor  of 
professions.     It  is  written  that  he  will  render  to  every 
man,  according  to  his  deeds."     It  is  w^ritten,  too,  that 
"  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
I   repeat  that   language   of  fearful  discrimination, 
"  whatsoever — a  man  soweth^  that ^noi  something  else 
— that^  shall  he  also  reapP     That  which  you  are  do- 
ing ;  be  it  good  or  evil,  be  it  grave  or  gay  ]  that  which 
you  are  doing  to-day  and  to-morrow,  each  thought, 
each  feeling,  each  action,  each  event ;  every  passing 
hour,  every  breathing  moment,  is  contributing  to  form 
the  character  by  which  you  are  to  be  judged.     Every 
particle  of  influence  that  goes  to  form  that  aggregate, 
your  character,  shall,  in  that  future  scrutiny,  be  sifted 
out  from  the  mass,  and  shall  fall  particle  by  particle, 
with  ages  perhaps  intervening— shall  fall  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  sum  of  your  joys  or  your  woes. 
Thus  every  idle  word,  every  idle  hour,  shall  give  an- 
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swer  in  the  judgment.  Think  not,  against  the  close- 
ness and  severity  of  this  inquisition,  to  put  up  any  bar- 
rier of  theological  speculation.  Conversion,  repent- 
ance, pardon — mean  they  what  they  will — mean 
nothing  that  will  save  you  from  reaping,  down  to  the 
very  root  and  ground  of  good  or  evil,  that  which  you 
have  sowed.  Think  not  to  wrap  that  future  world  in 
any  blackness  of  darkness,  or  any  folding  flames  ;  as 
if,  for  the  imagination  to  be  alarmed  were  all  you 
had  to  feel  or  fear.  Clearly,  distinctly  shall  the  voice 
of  accusation  fall  upon  the  guilty  ear  ;  as  when  upon 
earth,  the  man  of  crime  comes  reluctantly  forth  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  stands  at  the  bar  of  his  country's 
justice,  and  the  voices  of  his  associates  say,  "  thou 
didst  it !  "  If  there  be  any  unchangeable,  any  ada- 
mantine fate  in  the  universe,  this  is  that  fate ;  that 
the  future  shall  for  ever  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
past. 

Take  care,  then,  what  thou  sowest,  as  if  thou  wert 
taking  care  for  eternity.  That  sowing,  of  which  the 
scripture  speaketh,  what  is  it  ?  Yesterday,  perhaps, 
some  evil  temptation  came  upon  you ;  the  opportunity 
of  unrighteous  gain,  or  of  unhallowed  indulgence,  either 
in  the  sphere  of  business,  or  of  pleasure,  of  society  or  of 
solitude.  If  you  yielded  to  it,  then  and  there  did  you 
plant  a  seed  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  To-morrow,  it 
may  be  will  threaten  discovery ;  and  agitated,  alarmed, 
you  will  cover  the  sin,  and  bury  it  deeper  in  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy.  In  the  hiding  bosom,  in  the  fruitful 
soil  of  kindred  vices  that  sin  dies  not,  but  thrives  and 
grows  ;  and  other,  and  still  other  germs  of  evil  gather 
around  the  accursed  root,  till  from  that  single  seed  of 
corruption,  there  springs  up  in  the  soul  all  that  is  hor- 
rible in  habitual  lying,  knavery,  or  vice.  Long  before 
such  a  life  comes  to  its  close,  its  poor  victim  may  have 
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advanced  within  the  very  precincts  of  hell.  Yes,  the 
hell  of  debt,  of  disease,  of  ignominy,  or  of  remorse, 
may  gather  its  shadows  around  the  steps  of  the  trans- 
gressor even  on  earth  ;  and  yet  these, — if  holy  scrip- 
ture be  unerring,  and  sure  experience  be  prophetic — 
these  are  but  the  beginnings  of  sorrows.  The  evil 
deed  may  be  done,  alas  !  in  a  moment,  in  one  fatal 
moment ;  but  conscience  never  dies  ;  memory  never 
sleeps  :  guilt  never  can  become  innocence ;  and  re- 
morse can  never,  never  whisper  peace.  Pardon  may 
come  from  heaven  ;  but  self-forgiveness,  when  will  it 
come? 

Beware  then,  thou  who  art  tempted  to  evil — and 
every  being  before  me  is  tempted  to  evil ;  beware  what 
thou  layest  up  for  the  future ;  beware  what  thou 
layest  up  in  the  archives  of  eternity.  Thou  w^ho 
wouldst  wrong  thy  neighbour,  beware  !  lest  the  thought 
of  that  injured  man,  wounded  and  suffering  from  thine 
injury,  be  a  pang  which  long  years  may  not  deprive 
of  its  bitterness.  Thou  who  wouldst  break  into  the 
house  of  innocence  and  rifle  it  of  its  treasure,  beware  ! 
lest,  when  many  years  have  passed  over  thee,  the 
moan  of  its  distress  may  not  have  died  away  from 
thine  ear.  Thou  who  wouldst  build  the  desolate 
throne  of  ambition  in  thy  heart,  beware  what  thou  art 
doing  with  all  thy  devices,  and  circumventings,  and 
selfish  schemings  !  lest  desolation  and  loneliness  be  on 
thy  path  as  it  stretches  into  the  long  futurity.  Thou, 
in  fine,  who  art  living  a  negligent  and  irreligious  life, 
beware  !  beware  how  thou  livest ;  for  bound  up  with 
that  life  is  the  immutable  principle  of  an  endless  retri- 
bution ;  bound  up  with  that  life  are  elements  of  God's 
creating,  which  shall  never  spend  their  force ;  which 
shall  be  unfolding  and  unfolding  with  the  ages  of 
eternity.     Beware !  I  say  once  more,  and  be  not  de- 
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ccived.  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked;  God 
who  has  formed  thy  nature  thus  to  answer  to  the 
future,  is  not  mocked ;  his  law  can  never  be  abrogat- 
ed ;  his  justice  can  never  be  eluded  ;  beware,  then,  be 
forewarned  :  since,  for  ever,  and  for  ever  will  it  be 
true,  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap ! 


V. 
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EE   NOT    DECEIVED;     GOD    IS  NOT  MOCKED  :      FOR    WHATSOEVER   A   MAN  SOWETH 
THAT   SHALL    HE   ALSO    REAP. — GalatiailS   vi.  7. 

The  views  which  are  usually  presented  of  a  future 
retribution,  are  characterized,  as  I  have  observed  in 
my  last  discourse,  rather  by  strength  than  by  strictness 
of  representation.  The  great  evil  attending  tlie  com- 
mon statements  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  now  venture 
to  say,  is  not,  that  they  are  too  alarming.  Men  are 
not  enough  alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  a  sinful  course. 
No  men  are  ;  no  men,  though  they  sit  under  the  most 
terrifying  dispensation  of  preaching  that  ever  was  de- 
vised. But  the  evil  is,  that  alarm  is  addressed  too 
much  to  the  imagination,  and  too  little  to  the  reason 
and  conscience.  Neither  Whitfield,  nor  Baxter,  nor 
Edwards, — though  the  horror  produced  by  his  celebra- 
ted sermon  "  on  the  justice  of  God  in  the  damnation 
of  sinners,"  is  a  matter  of  tradition  in  New  England,  to 
this  very  day — yet  no  one  of  them  ever  preached  too 
much  terror,  though  they  may  have  preached  it  too 
exclusively;  but  the  evil  was  that  they  preached  ter- 
ror, I  repeat,  too  much  to  the  imagination,  and  too 
little  to  the  reason  and  conscience.  Of  mere  fright, 
there  may  be  too  much  ;  but  of  real,  rational  fear,  there 
never  can  be  too  much.  Sin,  vice,  a  corrupt  mind,  a 
guilty  life,  and  the  woes  naturally  flowing  from  these, 
never  can  be  too  much  dreaded.     It  is  one  thing,  for 
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the  pieaclier  to  deal  in  mathematical  calculations  of 
infinite  suffering,  to  dwell  upon  the  eternity  of  hell- 
torments,  to  speak  of  literal  fires,  and  of  burning  in 
them  for  ever ;  and  with  these  representations,  it  is 
easy  to  scare  the  imagination,  to  awaken  horror,  and  a 
horror  so  great  as  to  be  at  war  wath  the  clear,  calm  and 
faithful  discriminations  of  conscience.  With  such 
means,  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  great  excitement  in  the 
mind.  But  he  w^ho  should,  or  who  could,  unveil  the 
realities  of  a  strict  and  spiritual  retribution,  show  what 
every  sinner  loses,  show  what  every  sinner  must  suffer, 
in  and  through  the  very  character  he  forms,  show,  too, 
how  bitterly  every  good  man  must  sorrow  for  every 
sin,  here  or  hereafter,  show,  in  fine,  what  sin  is,  and 
for  ever  must  be  to  an  immortal  nature,  would  make 
an  impression  more  deep,  and  sober,  and  eflfectual. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  present  to  attempt  any  de- 
tail of  this  nature,  though  I  shall  be  governed  by  the 
observations  I  have  made,  in  the  views  which  I  am  to 
present,  and  for  which  I  venture  to  ask  a  rational,  and 
calm,  and  most  serious  consideration. 

The  future  is  to  answer  for  the  present.  This  is 
the  great  law  of  retribution.  And  so  obviously  neces- 
sary and  just  is  it ;  so  evidently  does  our  character 
create  our  welfare  or  wo  ;  so  certainly  must  it  give  us 
pain  or  pleasure,  as  long  as  it  goes  wdth  us,  whether 
in  this  world  or  another  world,  that  it  seems  less  re- 
quisite to  support  the  doctrine  by  argument,  than  to 
save  it  from  evasions. 

There  are  such  evasions.  No  theology  has  yet 
come  up  to  the  strictness  of  this  law.  It  is  still  more 
true,  that  no  practice  has  yet  come  up  to  it.  There 
are  theoretical  evasions  ;  and  I  think  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  views  which  are  often  presented,  of  con- 
version and  repentance,  and  of  God's  mercy  and  the 
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actual  scenes  of  retribution ;  but  there  is  one  practical 
evasion,  one  into  which  the  whole  world  has  fallen, 
and  so  dangerous,  so  momentous  in  its  danger,  that  it 
may  well  deserve,  for  one  season  of  meditation,  I  be- 
lieve, to  engross  our  entire  and  undivided  attention. 

This  grand  evasion,  this  great  and  fatal  mistake, 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  to  be,  the  substitution 
of  something  as  a  preparation  for  future  happiness, 
in  place  of  devoting  the  whole  life  to  it ;  or  to  a 
course  which  is  fitted  to  procure  it.  This  evasion  takes 
the  particular  form  perhaps,  of  an  expectation  that 
some  sudden  and  extraordinary  experience  may,  at  a 
future  time,  accomplish  what  is  necessary  to  prepare 
tlie  mind  for  happiness  and  heaven  ;  or  that  certain 
circumstances,  such  as  sickness  and  affliction,  may,  at 
some  subsequent  period  of  life,  force  the  growth  of  that, 
which  is  not  cultivated  now,  and  may  thus  remedy 
the  fearful  and  fatal  neglect ;  or  it  is  an  expectation — 
and  this  is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  the  error, — that 
old  age  or  death,  when  it  comes,  will  have  power  to 
penetrate  the  heart  with  emotion,  and  subdue  it  to  re- 
pentance, and  prepare  it  for  heaven.  The  subject,  yet, 
it  must  be  feared  to  be  the  victim,  of  this  stupendous 
error,  is  convinced  that  in  order  to  be  happy  eventu- 
ally, he  must  become  pure  ;  there  is  no  principle  of  in- 
dulgence, there  is  no  gospel  of  mercy,  that  can  absolve 
him  from  that  necessity  ;  he  must  become  pure  ;  he 
must  be  pious ;  his  nature  must  be  exalted  and  refined. 
It  is  his  nature,  his  mind,  that  is  to  be  happy  ;  and  he 
is  convinced  by  experience,  that  his  mind  must  be  cul- 
tivated, purified,  prepared,  for  that  end.  But  he  is  not 
doing  this  work  to-day,  nor  does  he  expect  to  do  it  to- 
morrow ;  he  is  not  doing  it  this  month,  nor  does  he 
expect  to  do  it  next  month ;  he  is  not  doing  it  this 
year,  nor  does  he  in  particular  expect  to  do  it  next 
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year ;  and  thus,  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year  are  passing,  and  one  season  of  life  after  another  is 
stealing  away  :  and  the  only  hope  is,  that  in  some  tre- 
mendous exigency,  or  by  some  violent  paroxysm,  when 
fear  and  remorse  and  disease  and  death  are  darkly 
struggling  together,  that  may  be  done,  for  which  the 
whole  previous  course  of  hfe  has  not  been  found  suf- 
ficient. 

But  is  it  true — for  I  am  willing  to  pause  at  this 
point,  and  deliberately  to  consider  the  question — is  it 
true,  can  it  be  true,  some  one  may  ask,  that  a  mistake 
so  gross,  so  irrational,  so  at  war  with  all  that  we  know 
about  character,  about  its  formation,  and  its  necessary 
results — can  it  be  true,  that  such  a  mistake,  about  the 
whole  vast  concern  of  our  happiness,  is  actually  made 
by  any  of  us  ?  Can  it  be,  you  will  say,  that  men, 
with  reason  and  experience  and  Scripture  to  guide 
them;  can  it  be  that  men,  in  their  senses,  are  substi- 
tuting in  place  of  that  deliberate  formation  of  their 
character  for  happiness  for  which  hfe  is  given,  some 
brief  preparation  for  it,  at  a  future  period,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  last  period  of  their  lives  ? 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  true,  my  brethren,  however 
strange ;  and  these  are  the  considerations  that  con- 
vince me  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  multitudes  around  us, 
that  hope  and  expect  to  be  happy  hereafter,  who  are 
conscious,  that  they  are  not  preparing  for  it ;  who  ac- 
knowledge at  every  successive  stage  of  hfe,  that  if 
they  were  instantly  to  die,  without  any  further  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  it,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
hope  for  them  ;  who  feel  that,  if  the  very  character 
which  they  are  now,  every  day  forming,  were  to  go  to 
the  judgment,  their  case  would  be  desperate  ;  who 
hope  therefore,  most  evidently,  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
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prevailing^  tenor  of  their  lives,  but  secretly  expect  to  do 
something  at  last,  to  retrieve  the  errors,  the  follies  and 
sins,  which  they  are  now  daily  committing. 

Again  ;  although  it  is  a  common  impression,  that 
but  few  LIVE  in  an  habitual  preparation  for  heaven, 
the  impression  is  almost  as  common,  that  but  few  ac- 
tually die  unprepared.     Of  almost  every  individual 
who  leaves  the  world,  something  is  told,  which  encour- 
ages the  hopes   of  survivors  concerning  him.     I  stand 
before  you,  my  brethren,  as  a  Christian  minister,  and 
I  solemnly  declare,  that  familiar  as  I  have  been  with 
that  sad  and  mournful  scene,  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
it  has  almost  invariably  left  this  strange  and  delusive 
hope  behind  it.     Indeed,  the  extreme  solicitude  with 
which   every  symptom   of  preparation  is  marked   in 
these  circumstances,  the  trembling  anxiety  with  which 
every  word,  every  look  is  caught,  but  too  plainly  indicate 
the  same  impression.     What  the  amount  of  this  proof 
is,  we  will  presently  consider.     It  is  sufficient  at  this 
point  of  the  inquiry  to  state,  that  it  is  collected  and 
arranged  as  carefully,  and  offered  as  confidently,  as  if 
it  were  material ;  that  it  encourages  those  who  repeat 
and  those  who  hear  it ;  that  the  instance  of  death  is 
very  rare,  in  which  surviving  friends  do  not  tell  you 
that  they  trust   and  believe   that  all  is  well.     Even 
when  a  man  has  led  an  eminently  pious  life,  many 
are  apt  to  feel  as  if  tlie  proof  of  his  piety    was  not 
consummated,  unless  he  had  died  a  happy  and  trium- 
phant death  ;  as  though  it  were  to  be  not  only  desired, 
but  demanded  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  feebleness 
and  distress  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  sinking  of  all 
the  faculties,  the  mind  should  exhibit  its  utmost  ener- 
gy ;    as  if,  amidst  the  cold  damps  of  death,  the  expir- 
ing flame  of  sensibility  should  rise  the  highest.     It  is 
to  be  feared  that  good  men,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
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lions  no  doubt,  have  yet  given  great  distress  to  many 
faithful  Christians  and  done  great  injury  to  others,  by 
countenancing  this  unreasonable  notion.  The  great 
question  is,  not  how  a  good  man  dies,  but  how  he  has 
lived. 

The  third  and  final  reason,  which  convinces  me  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  mistake,  which  I  am  consider- 
ing, is  the  almost  universal  dread  of  sudden  death.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  indeed,  that  a  change  so  great  as 
that  of  death,  and  so  mysterious  too,  is  in  itself  and 
naturally,  fitted  to  awaken  a  feehng  of  apprehension. 
But  I  maintain,  that  the  principal  reason  for  this  ap- 
prehension, is  the  fear  of  consequences,  "  the  dread  of 
something  after  death ;"  and  that  there  is  a  vague 
hope  in  almost  every  mind,  that  some  preparation 
could  be  made  at  the  last,  if  only  a  little  time  were 
granted  for  it.  And  indeed,  if  we  all  entertained  a 
settled  conviction  that  we  are  to  reap  as  we  have  sow- 
ed ;  that  we  are  to  be  miserable  or  happy  in  the  other 
world,  according  to  the  character  we  have  formed  in 
this  ;  that  we  are  to  be  judged  by  the  life  we  live,  and 
not  by  the  death  we  die  ;  what  would  it  import  to  us, 
whether  we  fell  suddenly,  in  the  paths  of  life,  or  slow- 
ly declined  from  them  ;  whether  we  sunk  at  once  be- 
neath the  stroke  of  an  apoplexy,  or  more  slowly  under 
the  attack  of  a  consumption  ?  Something,  it  would 
import  to  us  no  doubt,  as  friends ;  for  we  should  wish 
to  give  our  dying  counsels  ;  but  as  expectants  of  re- 
tribution, what  could  the  time  of  a  week  or  a  month's 
last  sickness  avail  us  7  I  will  answer :  and  I  say,  as 
much,  by  the  most  favourable  supposition, — as  much 
as  such  a  space  of  time,  in  any  part  of  life  could  avail 
us ;  and  no  more. 

Such  then  and  so  fearful,  and  proved  to  be  so  fear- 
ful by  the  plainest  indications,  is  the  moral  state  of 
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multitudes.  Life  is  given  them  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  sacred  virtue,  of  a  lofty  piety,  of  pure  and  godlike 
affections,  as  the  only  way  to  future  improvement  and 
happiness.  They  are  not  devoting  life,  to  this  end  ; 
they  know  they  are  not ;  they  confess  they  are  not ; 
and  their  hope  is — yes,  the  hope,  on  which  they  rest 
their  whole  being  is,  that  by  some  hasty  effort  or  par- 
oxysm of  emotion^  in  the  feeble  and  helpless  time  of 
sickness,  or  in  the  dark  day  of  death,  they  shall  be 
able  to  redeem  the  lost  hope  of  a  negligent  life.  If 
only  a  week  or  a  month  of  health  Avere  offered  them 
to  prepare  ;  if  that  specific  time,  a  week  or  a  month, 
were  taken  out  from  the  midst  of  life,  and  they  were 
solemnly  told  that  this  must  be  all  the  time  they  can 
have  to  prepare  for  eternity,  they  would  be  in  despair ; 
and  yet  they  hope  to  do  this,  in  a  month  or  a  week  of 
pain  and  languishment  and  distracting  agitation.  It 
is,  as  if  the  husbandman  should  sport  away  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  then  should  think  to  retrieve  his  error, 
by  planting  his  fields  in  the  autumn.  It  is  as  if  the 
student  should  trifle  away  the  season  appointed  for 
his  education,  and  then,  when  the  time  came  for  en- 
tering upon  his  profession,  should  think  to  make  up 
for  his  deficiencies,  by  a  few  weeks  of  violent,  hurried 
and  irregular  application.  It  shows,  alas  !  that  the 
world,  with  all  its  boasts  of  an  enlightened  age,  has 
not  yet  escaped  the  folly  of  those  days  of  superstition, 
when  the  eucharist  was  administered  to  dying  persons, 
and  was  forcibly  administered,  if  the  patient  had  no 
longer  sense  to  receive  it ;  or  when  men  deferred  their 
baptism  till  death  ;  as  if  the  future  state  were  to  de- 
pend on  these  last  ceremonies.  And  as  well  depend 
on  ceremonies — and  more  consistently  could  we  do  so, 
— as  depend  on  any  momentary  preparation  for  hap- 
piness.    As  well  build   a  church  or  a  monastery  to 
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atone  for  our  sins,  as  to  build  that  fabric  of  error  in 
our  imagination. 

It  is  not  for  us,  I  know,  to  limit  the  Almighty  !  It 
is  not  for  us  to  say,  that  he  cannot  change  the  soul  in 
tlie  last  moments  of  its  stay  on  earth.  But  this  we 
may  fearlessly  say  ;  that  he  does  it,  if  at  all,  by  a  mir- 
aculous agency,  of  whose  working  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception, and  of  whose  results,  by  the  very  supposition, 
we  can  have  no  knowledge. 

I  desire,  my  brethren,  to  state  this  point  with  all  suf- 
ficient caution.  I  not  only  do  not  deny,  that  God  has 
power  to  convert  the  soul  in  the  last  moments  of  life, 
but  I  do  not  absolutely  deny  that  there  may  be  some 
such  instances  in  the  passing  away  of  every  generation. 
I  do  not  know,  and  none  of  us  can  know,  whether 
such  miracles  are  performed  or  not.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  case  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  of 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  is  an  instance  of  this  nature. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  pronounced  to  be  such. 
We  know  not  how  much  time  he  may  have  had,  to 
repent  and  form  a  new  character.  He  says,  "  we  in- 
deed suffer  justly  ;"  but  the  act  for  which  he  suffered, 
may  have  been  a  single  act,  in  which  he  had  fallen 
from  a  generally  good  life.  But  admit  that  such  inter- 
positions do  take  place  ;  is  it  safe  to  rely  upon  them  ? 
We  do  not  know  that  they  do.  We  do  not  know,  that 
in  the  passing  away  of  all  the  generations  of  mankind, 
there  has  been  one  such  instance.  Is  it  safe  to  rely, 
in  so  tremendous  a  case,  upon  what  we  do  not  know, 
and  upon  what,  after  all,  may  never  be  7  My  object  is 
to  show  that  it  is  not  safe  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  shall 
reason  upon  the  general  principle.  The  general  prm- 
ciple  is,  that  the  future  must  answer  for  the  present ; 
the  future  of  this  life,  for  the  present  of  this  Hfe ;  the 
next  month,  for  this  month;  the  next  year  for  this 
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year  ;  and  in  the  same  wa}^  the  next  life  for  this  life. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  expectation  of  any  hasty  retriev- 
ing of  a  bad  month,  of  a  bad  year,  of  a  bad  life,  is  ir- 
rational, and  unwarrantable,  and  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  desperate. 

I.  And  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this,  I  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  expectation  of  preparing  for  fu- 
turity hastily,  or  by  any  other  means,  than  the  volun- 
tary and  deliberate  formation  of  right  and  virtuous 
habits  in  the  mind  ;  or  that  the  expectation  of  prepa- 
ring for  death  when  it  comes,  is  opposed  to  the  profess- 
ed import  of  that  Sacred  Volume,  which  gives  law 
alike  to  our  hopes  and  our  fears. 

It  is  opposed  to  the  obvious,  and  the  professed,  and 
the  leading  character  of  the  Bible.  What  is  that 
character  ?  What  is  the  Bible  7  It  is  a  revelation  of 
laws,  motives,  directions  and  excitements,  to  religious 
virtue.  But  all  of  these  are  useless,  if  this  character 
is  to  be  formed  by  a  miraculous  energy,  at  a  perilous 
conjuncture,  or  in  a  last  moment.  Motives  must  be 
contemplated,  directions  must  be  understood,  excite- 
ments must  be  felt,  to  be  effectual ;  and  all  this  must 
be  done  dehberately,  must  be  many  times  repeated, 
must  be  combined  with  diligence  and  patience  and 
faith,  and  must  be  slowly,  as  everything  is  slowly 
wrought  into  the  character,  in  order  to  be  effectual. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "If  the  rule  is  so  strict,  where 
is  the  'mercy  of  the  Gospel  ?"  I  answer,  that  its  very 
mercy  is  engaged  to  make  us  pure ;  that  its  mercy 
would  be  no  mercy,  if  it  did  not  do  this:  and  that,  of 
becoming  pure  and  good,  there  is  but  one  way ;  and 
that  is  the  way  of  voluntary  effort ;  an  effort  to  be 
assisted  by  divine  grace,  indeed,  but  none  the  less,  on 
that  account,  an  effort  and  an  endeavour,  a  watching 
and  a  striving,  a  conflict  and  a  victory.     1   answer, 
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again ;  that  the  mercy  of  the  Gospel  is  a  moral  and 
rational,  a  high  and  glorious  principle.  It  is  not  a 
principle  of  laxity  in  morals.  It  is  not  a  principle  of 
indulgence  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  moral  principle,  and 
not  a  wonder-working  machinery,  by  which  a  man  is 
to  be  lifted  up  and  borne  away  from  guilt  to  purity, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  he  knows  not  how.  It  offers  to 
fabricate  no  wings  for  the  immortal  flight.  It  is  a  ra- 
tional principle  ;  and  is  not  based  upon  the  subversion 
of  all  the  laws  of  experience  and  wisdom.  The  Gos- 
pel opens  the  way  to  heaven,  opens  the  way  to  poor, 
sinful,  ill-deserving  creatures.  Is  not  that,  mercy 
enough  ?  Shall  the  guilty  and  lost  spurn  that,  and  de- 
mand more?  It  opens  the  way,  I  repeat ;  but  then,  it 
lays  its  instructions,  commands  and  warnings,  thickly 
upon  that  way.  With  unnumbered  directions  to  faith, 
and  patience,  and  prayer,  and  toil,  and  self-denial,  it 
marks  out  every  step  of  that  way.  It  tells  us,  again 
and  again,  that  such  is  the  way  of  salvation,  and  no 
other.  In  other  words,  it  offers  us  happiness,  and  pre- 
scribes the  terms.  And  those  terms,  if  they  were  of  a 
meaner  character,  if  they  were  low  and  lax,  would  de- 
grade even  our  nature,  and  we  could  not  respect  them. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  no  mercy  to  natures  like  ours,  to 
treat  them  in  any  other  way. 

In  speaking  of  the  scriptural  representations  on  this 
subject,  the  parable  of  "  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  ' 
may  probably  occur  to  you  ;  in  which  he  who  came  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  received  as  much  as  he  who  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day.  I  suppose  the 
parable  has  no  relation  whatever  to  this  subject.  It 
cannot  intend  to  teach  that  he  who  is  a  Christian  du- 
ring his  whole  life,  is  no  more  an  object  of  the  divine 
approbation  and  is  to  be  no  more  happy,  than  he  who 
is  so  for  a  very  small  part  of  it.     It  evidently  refers  to 
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the  introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  it  re- 
lates to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  nations :  meaning  that 
tlie  Gentiles,  who  came  later  into  covenant  with  God, 
would  be  as  favourably  received  as  the  Jews. 

To  interpret  this  parable  as  encouraging  men  to  put 
off  their  preparation  for  futurity  till  death,  if  there  w^ere 
no  other  objection,  would  contradict,  I  repeat,  all  the 
scriptural  information  we  have  on  this  subject.  This 
would  appear,  if  you  should  carry  to  the  oracles  of  di- 
vine truth,  any  question  whatever,  about  piety,  or  vir- 
tue, or  the  qualification  for  heaven.  What  is  piety 
itself?  A  momentary  exercise ;  or  a  habit?  Some- 
thing thrown  into  the  heart  in  a  mass ;  or  a  state  of 
the  heart  itself,  formed  by  long  effort  and  care?  Does 
the  great  qualification  for  heaven  consist  in  one,  two 
or  ten  good  exercises  ;  or  in  a  good  character  ?  And 
to  what  is  that  judgment  to  relate,  w^hich  will  decide 
our  future  condition?  "Who  will  render,"  says  the 
sacred  record,  "  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  !" 

But  still  further  to  decide  the  question,  if  it  can  be 
necessary,  let  it  be  asked,  what  is  that  heaven  of  which 
we  hear  and  say  so  much  ?  What  is  heaven  ?  Are 
we  still,  like  children,  fancying  that  heaven  is  a  beauti- 
ful city,  into  which  one  needs  only  the  powers  of  loco- 
motion to  enter  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  heaven  is  in 
the  mind ;  in  the  greatness  and  purity  and  elevation 
of  our  immortal  nature "?  If  piety  and  virtue  then  are 
a  habit  and  state  of  mind  expressed  and  acted  out  in 
a  hfe  that  is  holy ;  if  the  judgment  has  relation  to  this 
alone  ;  if  heaven  consist  in  this  ;  w4iat  hope  can  there 
be  in  a  brief  and  slight  preparation  ? 

II.  No,  my  friends,  the  terms  on  which  we  receive 
happiness — and  I  now  appeal  to  reason  in  the  second 
place — the  terms  on  which  we  receive  true,  moral, 
satisfying  happiness,  cannot  be  easy.     They  are  not ; 
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experience  shows  that  they  are  not ;  life  shows  that 
they  are  not ;  and  eternity  will  but  develop  the  same 
strict  law  ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  our  nature  ;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  nature  and  reason  of  things.  The  senses  may 
yield  us  such  pleasure  as  they  can  yield,  without 
effort;  taste  may  delight  us,  and  imagination  may 
minister  to  us,  in  careless  reverie ;  but  conscience  does 
not  offer  to  us  its  happiness  on  such  terms.  I  know 
not  what  may  be  the  law  for  other  beings,  in  some 
other  sphere  ;  but  I  know  that  no  truly,  morally 
happy  being  was  ever  made  here,  but  through  much 
effort,  long  culture,  frequent  self-denial,  and  abiding 
faith,  patience  and  prayer.  To  be  truly  happy — what 
is  so  diflScult  ?  What  is  so  rare  ?  And  is  heaven, 
think  you,  the  blessed  consummation  of  all  that  man 
can  ask,  to  be  obtained  at  less  expense  than  it  will 
cost  to  gain  one  pure,  calm  day  upon  earth  ?  For 
even  this  comparatively  trifling  boon,  one  blessed  day, 
one  day  of  religious  joy,  one  day  of  joy  in  meditation 
and  prayer,  one  day  of  happiness  that  is  spiritual, 
and  not  physical  nor  circumstantial — even  this  com- 
paratively slight  boon,  I  say,  cannot  be  gained  without 
long  preparation  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  habit. 
There  are  multitudes  around  us  and  of  us,  to  whom, 
at  this  moment,  one  such  day's  happiness  is  a  thing 
just  as  impossible,  as  it  would  be  in  that  day  to  make 
a  world !  And  shall  they  think  to  escape  this  very 
law  of  happiness  under  which  they  are  actually  living, 
and  to  fly  away  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion ? — to  pass  at  once  from  unfaithfulness  to  reward, 
from  apathy  to  ecstasy,  from  the  neglect  and  dislike 
of  prayer  to  the  blessed  communion  of  heavenly  wor- 
ship, from  this  hour  of  being,  absorbed  in  sense  and 
the  world,  to  an  eternity  of  spiritual  glory  and  tri- 
umph ?     No ;  be  assured  that  facts  are  here,  as  they 
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are  everywhere,  worth  more  than  fancies — be  they 
those  of  dreaming  visionaries  or  ingenious  theologians ; 
if  you  are  not  now  happy  in  penitence,  and  humility, 
and  prayer,  and  the  love  of  God,  you  are  not  in  fact 
prepared  to  be  happy  in  them  hereafter.  No ;  between 
the  actual  state  of  mind  prevailing  in  many,  and  the 
bliss  of  heaven,  "  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  over 
which  no  wing  of  mortal  nor  angel  w^as  ever  spread. 
No ;  the  law  of  essential,  enduring,  triumphant  hap- 
piness, is  labour  and  long  preparation  for  it;  and  it  is 
a  law  which  will  never,  never — never  be  annulled  ! 

There  is  a  law,  too,  concerning  habits.  It  is  im- 
plied in  the  following  language.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  Then  may 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." 
Habit  is  no  slight  bond.  Slightly  at  first,  and  gently 
afterwards,  may  it  have  draw^n  its  silken  cords  around 
us  ;  but  not  so  are  its  bonds  to  be  cast  from  us ;  nor 
can  they,  like  a  green  withe,  be  broken  by  one  gigan- 
tic effort.  No,  the  bonds  of  habit  are  chains  and  fet- 
ters, that  must  be  w^orn  off.  Through  the  long  process 
of  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  they  must  be  sev- 
ered with  weariness,  and  galling,  and  bitter  anguish. 

"  Can  it  be  supposed,"  says  an  eloquent  writer  and 
preacher,  "that,  where  the  vigour  of  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  establishment  of  vicious  propensities  ; 
where  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  all  the  soberness 
of  manhood,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  old  age,  have 
been  given  to  the  service  of  sin  ;  where  vice  has  been 
growing  with  the  growth,  and  strengthening  with  the 
strength ;  w^here  it  has  spread  out  with  the  limbs  of 
the  stripling,  and  become  rigid  with  the  fibres  of  the 
aged — can  it,  I  say,  be  supposed,  that  the  labours  of 
such  a  life,  are  to  be  overthrown  by  one  last  exertion 
of  the  mind,  impaired  with  disease ;  by  the  convulsive 
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exercise  of  an  affrighted  spirit ;  or  by  the  inarticulate 
and  feeble  sounds  of  an  expiring  breath  ?" 

Besides,  the  rule  is  as  equitable,  as  in  the  divine 
ordination  of  things,  it  is  necessary.  The  judgment 
which  ordains  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap,  is  a  righteous  judgment.  It  is  eas}?^ 
no  doubt,  to  regret  a  bad  life  when  it  is  just  over. 
When  death  comes,  and  the  man  must  leave  his  sin- 
ful indulgences  and  pleasures ;  or,  when  he  has  no 
longer  any  capacity  for  enjoying  them  ;  when  sickness 
has  enfeebled  the  appetites,  or  age  has  chilled  the  pas- 
sions, then,  indeed,  is  it  but  a  slight  sacrifice,  and  a  yet 
poorer  merit  in  him,  to  feel  regret.  But  regret,  let  it 
be  considered,  is  not  repentance !  And  while  the  for- 
mer may  be  easy  and  almost  involuntary,  the  other, 
the  repentance,  may  be  as  hard,  as  the  adverse  tenden- 
cies of  a  whole  life  can  make  it.  Yes,  the  hardest  of 
all  things  then,  will  be  to  repent.  Yes,  I  repeat,  that 
which  is  relied  upon  to  save  a  man,  after  the  best  part 
of  his  life  has  been  lost,  has  become  by  the  very  habits 
of  that  life,  almost  a  moral  impossibility. 

And  the  regret,  the  selfish  regret,  can  it  be  accept- 
ed ?  I  ask  not  if  it  can  be  accepted  by  our  Maker ; 
I  doubt  not  his  infinite  mercy  ;  but  can  it  be  accepted 
by  our  own  nature  ?  Can  our  nature  be  purified  by  it  7 
Can  the  tears  of  that  dark  hour  of  selfish  sorrow,  or 
the  awful  insensibility  which  no  tear  comes  to  relieve 
— can  either  of  them  purge  away  from  the  bosom  the 
stains  of  a  life  of  sin?  Let  us  never  make  the  fearful 
experiment  !  Let  us  not  go  down  to  the  last  tremen- 
dous scene  of  hfe,  there,  amidst  pain  and  distraction, 
with  the  work  of  life  to  do!  Let  us  not  have  to  ac- 
quire peace  from  very  terror,  and  hope  from  very  des- 
pair;  let  us  not,  thus,  trust  ourselves  to  a  judgment," 
that  will  render  unto  us  according  to  our  deeds  ;  that 
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will  render, — mark  the  explanation — to  tliem,  who  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  hon 
our  and  immortality,  eternal  life ;  but  tribulation  and 
anguish  to  every  soul  that  doeth  evil." 

III.  From  these  views  of  our  subject,  drawn  from 
scripture  and  reason,  let  me,  in  the  third  and  last  place, 
refer  to  a  no  less  decisive  consideration  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  them ;  a  consideration  fully  borne  out  by 
melancholy  facts.  It  is  this:  that  every  man  will 
die,  very  much  as  he  lives :  I  mean,  that  in  his  char- 
acter, his  habits  of  feehng,  he  will.  There  is  not  this 
wide  difference,  between  the  living  world  and  the  dy- 
ing world,  which  is  generally  supposed.  Character^ 
as  I  have  contended,  and  as  we  all  see,  indeed,  is  not 
formed  in  a  moment ;  it  cannot  upon  any  known  law 
or  principle — it  cannot,  but  in  contradiction  to  every 
known  law  and  principle,  be  changed  in  a  moment. 
Christianity  has  introduced  no  law,  in  subversion  of 
the  great  laws  of  experience,  and  rational  motive, 
and  moral  action,  or  of  its  own  established  principles. 
Its  doctrine  of  conversion  is  only  misunderstood  when 
it  is  supposed  to  provide  a  briefer  and  easier  way  of 
preparation  for  heaven,  than  watching  and  striving, 
and  persevering  in  virtue,  and  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing.  I  say,  therefore,  and  repeat  the  certain 
and  solemn  truth,  that  every  man  will  die  the  same, 
essentially  the  same,  that  he  has  lived. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  I  have  soon  to 
refer  to  a  single,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  momentous 
fact.  But  in  the  meantime,  let  me  remark  that  there 
is  one  question  here,  which  I  view  with  a  kind  of  ap- 
prehension I  scarcely  know  how  to  express  ;  with  al- 
most a  dread,  for  once,  to  ask  what  the  simple  truth  is. 

My  brethren,  we  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  pray 
for  a  change  of  heart,  in  the  sinful  and  negligent  man, 
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as  he  is  drawing  nigh,  in  horror  and  agony,  his  last 
hour !  It  is  an  awful  situation  even  to  him,  w^ho  only 
ministers  at  that  dying  bed.  What  shall  he  do7  what 
can  be  done? — I  have  asked  myself.  Shall  I  discour- 
age prayer,  even  in  the  uttermost  extremity?  Can  I, 
when  I  hear  from  those  lips  that  are  soon  to  be  sealed 
in  death,  the  pathetic  entreaty,  "  Oh !  pray ;"  can  I 
refuse  to  pray  ?  I  do  not  ;  I  cannot.  Prayer  is 
our  duty  ;  events  are  with  God.  But  I  must  say,  I 
will  say — I  will  tell  the  negligent  man  beforehand — 
what  I  fear.  I  fear,  I  do  fear,  that  such  praying  is 
nothing  better  than  the  supplication  of  our  terror  and 
despair !  I  fear,  that  it  is  altogether  an  irrational  and 
unauthorized  praying  !  I  fear  that  it  is  like  praying, 
that  guilt,  and  even  a  whole  life  of  it,  may  feel  no 
enduring  remorse ;  that  sin  may  not  be  followed  by 
sorrow;  that  vice  may  leap  at  once  to  the  rewards  of 
virtue ;  that  the  sword  which  a  man  has  plunged  into 
his  bosom,  may  not  wound  him,  or  that  the  envenomed 
draught  he  has  taken,  may  not  poison  !  I  fear  that  it 
is,  as  if  we  should  take  our  station  on  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  river,  that  is  pouring  its  accumulated  waters 
into  the  ocean,  and  pray  that  they  may  turn  back  to 
their  fountain-head  ;  or  as  if  we  should  gaze  upon  the 
descending  sun  in  heaven,  and  pray  that  he  may  stand 
still  in  his  course  !  I  tremble  with  a  strange  misgiving 
as  if  it  were  a  praying  not  to  God,  but  against  God  ! 

For,  what  is  this  prayer?  It  cannot  harm  us  to 
make  the  inquiry  now,  before  that  crisis  comes.  What 
is  this  prayer  ?  It  is  a  prayer  that  the  flow  of  moral 
habits  may  turn  back  to  its  source  :  that  the  great 
course  of  moral  causes  and  effects  may  all  be  stopped  ; 
that  the  great  laws  of  the  moral  universe  may  all  be 
suspended.  It  is  praying  against  many  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  Holy  Writ.  And  will  it — I  ask — will  the 
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prayer  he  heard  ?  Again,  I  tremble,  at  that  question  : 
again,  my  misgivings  come  over  me ;  I  ask  ;  but  I 
know  not  what  to  answer.  I  know  in  fact — I  may 
conjecture,  and  hope — but  I  know  of  no  answer  to 
that  awful  question,  unless  it  be  in  this  more  awful 
language.  "  Be  not  deceived  " — it  sounds  like  a  warn- 
ing in  my  ear — "  be  not  deceived  :  God  is  not  mock- 
ed :"  man's  indulgence  may  flatter  him  ;  plausible 
systems  of  his  own  devising  may  encourage  him  to 
venture  his  soul  upon  an  easier  way  of  salvation  ; 
and  weaker  bands  than  those  of  almighty  justice  might 
have  been  escaped,  but — "  God  is  not  mocked  ;  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  " — not  what  he  wishes, 
when  the  seeds  of  sin  are  implanted,  and  have  sprung 
up,  have  grown  to  maturity — I  cannot  read  it  so — but, 
"whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Tell  me  not  the  oft-repeated  tale,  of  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance. I  turn  to  it  an  incredulous  ear.  What 
does  it  amount  to,  even  when  it  comes  with  the  kind- 
est testimony  of  partial  affection  ?  Alas  !  it  is  doubt- 
ful, even  in  its  utmost  latitude,  and  in  the  moment 
when  it  claims  our  utmost  sympathy.  For  what  is 
it  7  It  is,  that  the  subject  of  this  charitable  judgment, 
was  willing  to  die,  when  to  die  was  inevitable  ;  that 
he  sought  for  pardon,  when  he  felt  that  he  must  be 
pardoned  or  perish  in  his  sins:  that  he  prayed,  but  it 
was  when  Atheists  have  prayed  ;  that  he  hoped  ;  ah, 
he  hoped,  when  it  had  become  too  terrible  to  despair  ! 

And  now  what  is  the  result  ?  What  is  it,  that  the 
issue  of  all  this  fearful,  I  cannot  call  it  flattering,  ex- 
perience tells  us  7  What  is  the  fact,  on  which  this 
solemn  conclusion,  concerning  the  inefficacy  of  a 
death-bed  repentance,  rests  ?  In  many  cases  it  is  re- 
vealed only  in  another  world,  and  is  beyond  our  scru- 
tiny.    But  when  it  is  known,  I  beg  it  may  be  solemn- 
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ly  considered  what  it  is,  and  what  is  its  bearing  on  the 
hopes  of  a  death-bed  repentance.  The  result  is — and 
I  speak,  let  it  be  repeated,  of  a  fact — the  result  is  al- 
most without  exception,  in  cases  where  the  subject  of 
such  experience  recovers,  that  he  returns  to  his  old 
habits  of  living,  without  any,  or  any  but  a  very  slight 
and  temporary  change.  In  many  such  instances, 
where  the  experience  has  been  very  bright  and  con- 
vincing, the  individual  retains  no  recollection  of  any 
thing  he  said,  or  was  supposed  to  have  felt.  It  was 
all  a  delirium.  The  moral  state  as  well  as  the  men- 
tal state,  was  all  delirium.  And  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  all  such  experience  is  a  moral  deli- 
rium, at  best.  I  would  not  willingly  disturb,  for 
one  moment,  the  peace  of  a  fond  and  anxious  friend- 
ship. I  will  not  speak  of  the  state  of  those,  who  are 
dead ;  but  I  must  speak  of  the  dangers  of  those,  w^ho 
are  living.  And  surely,  if  there  are  any,  this  side  of 
the  retributions  of  eternity,  who  could  most  fearfully 
warn  us  not  to  postpone  religion  to  a  dying  hour,  it 
would  be  those,  who  have  hung  with  anxious  watch- 
ings  around  the  last  hours  of  the  disobedient  and  irre- 
ligious, and  have  trembled,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  for 
their  welfare  ! 

My  friends,  I  have  only  time  to  present  to  you  and 
to  myself,  one  practical  question ;  are  loe  habitually 
ready  to  die  7  The  question,  my  brethren,  is  not, 
whether  we  expect  to  be  ready  at  some  future  time. 
It  is  not  whether  we  mean  to  be  ready.  It  is  not 
whether  we  are  making  the  most  solemn  promises  to 
ourselves  that  we  will,  some  time,  set  about  the  prepa- 
ration for  that  great  hour.  But  the  question  is,  are 
we  ready  for  it  now  ?  Are  we  habitually  ready  ?  Are 
we  convinced  that  we  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  some 
imaginary  life  which  we  intend,  and  intend,  and  for 
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ever  iatend  to  lead,  and  which  we  never  do  lead,  be- 
cause we  are  always  intending  it ; — are  we  convinced, 
I  say,  that  we  are  to  be  judged  not  by  that  imaginary 
life  which  we  are  for  ever  intending  to  lead,  but  by  the 
hfe  which  we  are  now  actually  living?  Have  we 
given  up  the  folly  of  expecting  to  do  anything  in  fu- 
ture, which  we  will  not  do  now ;  of  expecting  to  do 
that  in  sickness,  which  we  cannot  do  in  health  ;  of  ex- 
pecting to  do  that  in  death,  which  we  cannot  do  in 
life?  Are  we  doing  just  as  much  to  prepare  as  if  the 
judgment  were  to  depend  on  what  we  are  doing;  for 
it  is  to  depend  on  Avhat  we  are  doing,  and  doing,  and 
doing,  through  the  whole  of  life  :  as  much,  I  say,  as 
if  the  judgment  were  to  depend  on  these  hourly  deeds 
which  we  are  now  performing,  on  these  momentary 
feelings  which  we  are  now  cherishing  ?  If  not,  then, 
there  ought  to  be  a  revohition  in  our  lives — call  it  con- 
version, regeneration,  a  change  of  heart,  I  care  not  by 
what  name — but,  I  say,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  revo- 
lution in  our  lives,  of  such  magnitude  and  moment, 
that  the  eternal  judgment  only  can  declare  it !  Are 
we,  then,  habitually  ready  to  die  ?  If  not  habitually, 
we  never  are,  for  religion  is  a  habit.  If  not  habitu- 
ally ;  if  not,  at  least,  habitually  making  ourselves 
ready,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  never  shall  be ; 
for  life — do  you  not  perceive  ? — is  a  tissue  of  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  feelings,  which  is  growing  stronger  as 
it  lengthens ;  so  that  the  disinclination  to  prepare  for 
death  is  growing  every  moment,  while,  every  moment 
the  time  for  it  lessens. 

There  is  a  vague  notion — for  it  is  the  hope  of  all 
that  death  will  not  break  into  the  midst  of  life — a 
vague  notion,  with  many,  of  retiring  in  advancing  years 
from  the  cares  and  business  of  life  to  make  this  prepa- 
ration, which  involves  a  great  and  hazardous  mistake. 
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They  seem  to  think  that  the  heart  will  become  pure 
and  spiritual  and  heavenly,  as  the  state  of  life  becomes 
quiet  and  free  from  the  urgency  of  worldly  cares.  De- 
lusive expectation !  as  if  all  growth  in  nature  were 
not  most  vigorous  amidst,  cahii  and  silence :  as  if,  in 
like  manner,  the  rooted  passions  of  the  soul  were  not 
likely  to  grow  stronger  and  more  stubborn,  amidst 
the  silence  and  quietude  of  declining  years  !  What  is 
the  fact?  Did  you  ever  see  selfishness,  or  avarice,  or 
a  worldly  mind,  lose  its  accustomed  power  in  such 
circumstances'?  On  the  contrary,  we  know — who 
has  not  witnessed  sad  and  striking  instances  of  it  ? — 
we  know,  that  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  ava- 
rice and  worldliness  to  find  strength  in  leisure  and 
freedom  in  retirement ;  that  they  fix  a  stronger  grasp 
upon  the  decaying  faculties,  and  fling  their  icy  bonds 
over  the  soul  amidst  the  winter  of  age.  As  well  might 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  complexion,  by  retiring  from 
the  scorching  sun,  to  his  shaded  hut :  as  soon  might 
the  leopard  lose  his  spots,  barely  by  plunging  into  the 
solitudes  of  the  wilderness  :  when  the  flood  could  not 
wash  them  away.  The  waters  of  death  are  not 
waters  of  ablution,  but  rather  do  they  give  the  colour- 
ing and  complexion  to  our  destiny.  They  are  not  a 
slow  and  oblivious  stream ;  but  rather  a  rushing  tor- 
rent that  bears  us  away,  before  we  are  aware.  Death 
comes  suddenly  to  all.  It  does  break  sooner  or  later 
into  the  midst  of  life.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
think  not.  It  comes,  not  when  all  our  plans  are  ready 
for  it ;  not  with  harbingers  and  prophecies  and  prepa- 
rations ;  not  with  a  heart-thrilling  message,  saying, 
"  set  thy  house  in  order,  for  this  year  thou  shalt  die  ;" 
no  voice  is  in  the  infectious  breath  of  the  air  that 
brings  contagion  and  death  with  it ;  no  coming  step 
startles  us  when  disease  is  approaching  ;  no  summon- 
ing hand  knocks  at  the  gate  of  life,  when  its  last  dread 
8* 
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foe  is  about  to  enter  its  dark  and  guarded  passages  ; 
no  monitory  conviction  within,  says,  "  this  month, 
this  week  I  shall  die  !"  No,  it  comes  at  a  time  w^hen 
we  think  not ;  it  comes  upon  an  unprepared  hour,  un- 
less our  hfe  be  preparation ;  it  finds  us  w  ith  all  our 
faults,  wilh  all  our  sins  about  us ;  it  finds  us,  that 
which  life  has  made  us — finds  us  such  as  the  very 
action,  habit,  and  spirit  of  life,  have  made  us  ;  and  bids 
us  die,  such  as  we  lived  ! 

AVho  of  you  will  meet  his  end  when  he  expects  it  ? 
Perhaps  not  one.  Or  if  you  should,  how  solemn  a 
message  would  you  address  to  the  living !  Who  of  us 
has,  in  our  own  apprehension,  been  brought  to  such  a 
crisis,  but  has  had  thoughts,  which  no  language  can 
utter,  on  this  momentous  concern?  We  felt  that  then 
was  not  the  time  to  prepare.  "Oh  !  not  now — not 
here  !"  is  the  language  of  the  dying  man,  as  with  bro- 
ken utterance  and  the  failing  and  faltering  breath  of 
hfe,  he  testifies  his  last  conviction,  "not  now — not  here, 
is  the  place  or  the  time,  to  prepare  for  death  !"  And 
he  feels  too,  that  all  which  the  world  contains,  van- 
ishes into  nothing,  compared  with  this  preparation  \ 
Are  we,  then,  prepared? — not  by  a  preternatural  or 
extravagant  state  of  feehng ;  not  by  glooms,  nor  by 
raptures  ;  nor  by  any  assurance,  nor  by  any  horror  of 
mind  ;  but  by  the  habitual  and  calm  discharge  of  our 
duty,  by  labours  of  kindness,  by  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion ? — by  a  temper  of  mind,  kindred  to  that  heaven 
w^hich  we  hope  to  enter  ?  Are  w^e  thus  ready,  every  day, 
every  hour  ?  On  the  exchange,  in  the  office,  in  the  study ; 
in  the  house  and  by  the  way  ;  in  the  work-shop  and 
in  the  field  ;  are  we  ever  ready?  "Blessed  are  those 
servants,  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find 
watching  :  and  if  he  shall  come,  in  the  second  watch, 
or  in  the  third  watchj  and  find  them  so,  Blessed  are 
those  servants." 


VI. 
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AND  WHEN  HE  HAD  LOOKED   ROUND   ABOUT   HIM   WITH   ANGER,  BEING   GRIEVED 
FOR   THE  HARDNESS   OF   THEIR   HEARTS,   HE   SAID   UNTO   THE  MAN,   STRETCH 

FORTH  THY  HAND.— Mark  iii.  5. 

That  part  of  this  passage,  only,  which  relates  to 
the  moral  temper  of  our  Saviour,  is  proposed  for  your 
present  meditations.  It  is,  in  other  words,  and  espe- 
cially, the  compassion  of  Jesus. 

In  reading  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence — he 
"looked  round  about  him  with  anger" — I  suppose 
that  many  may  have  felt  an  emotion,  a  thrill  almost, 
of  pain  and  doubt ;  they  have  felt  that  these  words, 
by  themselves,  and  in  their  simple  meaning,  were  in 
painful  contrast  with  all  their  ideas  of  our  Saviour's 
meekness  and  patience;  they  have  been  ready  to 
doubt  whether  the  words  could  have  been  correctly 
translated.  But  how  entirely  and  delightfully  is  the 
mind  relieved  by  the  words  that  follow—"  being  grieved 
for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  !"  He  was  indignant 
as  he  looked  around  him,  and  witnessed  the  bitter  en- 
mity and  the  base  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews ;  but  his  in- 
dignation instantly  softened  into  pity ;  he  was  grieved 
at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 

This  is  one  instance  of  that  sublime  moral  harmo- 
ny, that  union  in  which  the  most  opposite  qualities 
met  and  mingled,  that  so  entirely  singles  out  from  all 
other  models,  the  character  of  our  heavenly  Teacher 
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and  Master.  We  recognise  the  same  spirit  with  that 
which  was  so  pathetically  manifested,  in  his  appeal  to 
Jerusalem.  "  O  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  ! — thou  that 
killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  to 
thee," — here  is  the  tone  of  indignation  and  reproach  ; 
but  mark,  how  instantly  it  is  redeemed  from  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  those  sentiments — "  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  ; 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wing,  but  ye 
would  not !" 

The  spirit  with  which  we  should  regard  the  faults 
and  sins  of  mankind  is  nearly  a  neglected  subject  in 
morals  ;  and  it  had  been  well  for  moral  reformers  and 
preachers  of  righteousness,  if  they  had  more  thoroughly 
considered  it.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  practical  subject 
to  all  men.  For  we  are  constantly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  faults  and  transgressions  of  mankind  ; 
every  day  offers,  from  this  cause,  some  annoyance  to 
our  feehngs,  or  some  injury  to  our  interests ;  every 
newspaper,  that  is  taken  in  our  hand,  is  burthened 
wdth  the  recital  of  crimes — robberies,  murders,  piracies, 
wars.  Indeed,  this  constant  experience  of  injustice  or 
exasperation  in  some  or  other  of  their  forms,  and  this 
extensive  observation  of  human  wickedness,  are  a  part 
of  our  moral  discipUne  ;  and  it  becomes  us,  to  consider 
how  we  should  meet  it,  and  be  made  better  by  other 
men's  faults.  It  is,  indeed,  in  its  mildest  form,  a  sad 
and  grievous  discipHne,  from  which,  no  one  should  be 
willing  to  come  out,  unprofited. 

There  is  another  general  observation  applicable  to 
this  subject.  As  w^e  advance  in  our  moral  discrimina- 
tions, we  shall  always  find  that  things  before  indiffer- 
ent, become  interesting ;  and  things  distant,  it  may  be 
added,  become  near.     A  war,  for  instance,  breaks  out 
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between  distant  nations.  A  man  may  say — what  is 
that  to  me?  What  is  the  case  of  the  French  and  the 
Austrians,  of  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  to  me?  I 
answer,  it  is  much  to  you.  For  every  time  you  read 
an  account  of  a  battle ;  every  time  you  read  of  the 
prowess  of  armies,  of  blood  and  carnage,  of  blazing 
battlements  and  groaning  hospitals,  you  have  certain 
feelings ;  and  they  are  marked  with  a  strong  moral 
complexion.  You  are  pleased  or  pained ;  you  exult  or 
you  regret ;  or  you  are  indifferent ;  and  to  any  refined 
moral  sensibility,  these  states  of  mind  will  not  be  un- 
important. Or,  an  extensive  fraud  in  some  public  insti- 
tution, although  it  may  not  touch  you  in  your  interests, 
does  touch  you  in  your  feehngs ;  and  therefore,  does 
concern,  though  not  your  pecuniary,  yet,  your  moral 
welfare.  And  while  others  think  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  with  words,  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  and 
speculate,  and  wonder,  and  rail ;  a  thoughtful  man 
will  feel  that  he  has  much  to  do  with  his  own  heart. 
Or,  when  the  poor  miserable  victim  of  vice,  the  shat- 
tered wreck  of  a  man,  appears  before  the  public  eye, 
he  may  be  contemplated  with  laughter  or  scorn  ;  but 
from  a  man,  who  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Master,  that  spectacle  will  draw  forth  deeper  senti- 
ments. It  is  the  form  of  sacred  humanity  that  is  be- 
fore him  ;  it  is  an  erring  fellow-being ;  it  is  a  desolate, 
forlorn,  forsaken  soul ;  and  the  thoughts  of  good  men, 
that  gather  around  that  poor  wretch,  will  be  far  deeper 
than  those  of  indifference  or  scorn.  And  in  fine,  all 
human  offences, — that  whole  system  of  dishonesty, 
evasion,  circumventing,  forbidden  indulgence  and  in- 
triguing ambition,  in  which  men  are  struggling  togeth- 
er, will  often  be  looked  upon,  by  a  thoughtful  observer, 
not  merely  as  the  sphere  of  mean  toils  and  strifes,  but 
as  the  solemn  conflict  of  minds  immortal,  for  ends  vast 
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and  momentous  as  their  own  being.  Sad  and  unwor- 
thy strife  indeed !  and  let  it  be  viewed  with  indigna- 
tion ;  but  let  that  indignation  too,  melt  into  pity. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  recommended  in  our  text, 
a  spirit  of  indignation  at  human  faults  and  follies,  but 
a  spirit  too,  which  leans  to  pity  :  a  feeling  which  al- 
though it  begins  often  with  indignation,  always,  by 
the  aids  of  reflection  and  piety,  ends  in  pity. 

There  is  a  portion  of  indignation  in  the  right  tem- 
per. The  right  feeling  is  not  a  good  natured  easiness 
at  the  transgressions  of  men,  nor  a  worldly  indiffer- 
ence, nor  a  falsely  philosophic  coldness,  that  puts  on 
an  air  of  reasoning  and  says,  "it  must  be  so,"  and 
"  men  were  made  so,"  and  "  this  is  what  we  must  ex- 
pect." Neither  is  it  a  worldly  laxity  of  conscience, 
that  accounts  every  thing  well,  that  passes  under  the 
seal  of  public  opinion.  It  is  a  decided  and  strong 
moral  feeling,  that  ought  to  be  awakened  by  human 
wickedness.     It  is  indignation. 

But,  then,  it  is  not  a  harsh  and  cruel  feeling.  It  is 
not  peevishness  nor  irritation.  It  is  not  hasty  nor  an- 
gry reproach.  It  is  not  a  feeling  that  delights  in  de- 
nunciation. No ;  but  the  words  of  warning  fall,  as 
they  did  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  mingled  with  lamen- 
tation. Or,  the  words  of  reproach  are  uttered  as  they 
were  by  Paul,  when  he  told  the  Philippians,  and  told 
them  even  iveepmg,  that  some  among  them,  were  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

There  are  other  mistakes  which  we  are  liable  to 
commit,  and  other  wrong  feehngs,  which  we  are  prone 
to  cherish,  towards  the  erring  and  guilty. 

Good  men — shall  I  say  it  ? — are  too  proud  of  their 
goodness.  Here  are  you,  a  respectable  individual  in 
society.  Dishonour  comes  not  near  you.  Your  coun- 
tenance has  weight  and  influence.     Your  robe  is  un- 
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Stained.  The  poisonous  breath  of  cahimny  has  never 
been  breathed  upon  your  fair  name.  Ah  !  how  easy 
is  it  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  poor,  degraded 
offender;  to  pass  by  him  with  a  lofty  step;  to  draw 
up  the  folds  of  your  garment  around  you,  that  it  may 
not  be  soiled  by  his  touch  !  Yei  the  great  Master  of 
virtue  did  not  so  ;  but  he  descended  to  familiar  inter- 
course with  pubUcans  and  sinners. 

There  is  a  feeling,  I  say,  not  only  of  scorn  but  of 
triumph,  often  springing  up  from  the  survey  of  other 
men's  faults.  Many  seem  to  think  themselves  better, 
for  all  the  sins  they  can  detect  in  others.  And  when 
they  are  going  over  with  the  catalogue  of  their  neigh- 
bour's unhappy  derelictions  of  temper,  or  conduct, 
there  is  often,  amidst  much  apparent  concern,  a  secret 
exultation,  that  poisons  and  blasts  all  their  preten- 
sions to  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  their  claims 
even  to  virtue  itself.  Nay,  this  feeling  goes  so  far, 
that  men  take  actual  pleasure  in  the  sins  of  others. 
Tt  is  not  the  corrupt  man,  only  ;  it  is  not  the  seducer 
into  the  path  of  evil  only,  that  does  this ;  but  it  is 
every  man,  whose  thoughts  are  often  employed  in 
agreeable  comparisons  of  his  virtues,  with  the  faults  of 
his  neighbour. 

The  power  over  men's  faults,  which  is  lost  by  a 
harsh  or  haughty  treatment  of  them,  would  of  itself, 
form  a  great  subject ;  and  one  that  much  needs  to  be 
commended  to  all  those  who  would  exert  any  moral 
influence  over  their  fellow-beings.  The  power  of  gen- 
tleness, the  subduing  influence  of  pity,  the  might  of 
love,  the  control  of  mildness  over  passion,  the  com- 
manding majesty  of  that  perfect  character  which 
mingles  grave  displeasure  with  grief  and  pity  for  the 
offender ;  these  things  have  been  too  little  seen  in  the 
world.     I  beheve  that  our  pulpits,  and  our  tribunals 
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of  justice,  and  parental  authority  among  us.  must  pui 
on  a  new  aspect,  before  they  will  appear  in  all  their 
dignity,  their  venerableness,  their  power,  and  beauty. 
We  scarcely  know,  as  yet,  what  we  might  do  with 
men's  passions  and  vices.  They  are  commonly  repu- 
ted, and  some  of  them  in  particular,  to  be  untameable, 
incorrigible,  and  fated  to  procure  the  ruin  of  their  vie- 
tims;  and  they  are  in  part  made  so,  by  our  wrong 
treatment  of  them.  The  human  heart  cannot  yield 
to  such  an  influence  as  we  too  often  endeavour  to 
exert  upon  it.  It  was  not  made  to  bow  willingly  to 
what  is  merely  human ;  at  least,  not  to  what  is  in- 
firm  and  wrong  in  human  nature.  If  it  yields  to  us, 
it  must  yield  to  what  is  divine  in  us.  The  wicked- 
ness of  my  neighbour  cannot  submit  to  my  wicked- 
ness ;  his  sensuality,  for  instance,  cannot  submit  to  my 
anger  against  his  vices.  My  faults  are  not  the  in- 
struments that  are  to  correct  his  faults.  And  it  is 
hence,  that  impatient  reformers,  and  denouncing 
preachers,  and  hasty  reprovers,  and  angry  parents,  and 
irritable  relatives,  so  often  fail  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, to  reclaim  the  erring. 

I  would,  therefore,  remind  them  that  they  have  a 
new  lesson  to  learn,  from  the  compassion  of  Jesus  ; 
and  that  is,  while  they  permit  in  themselves  the  live- 
liest sensibility  to  the  sins  of  men,  to  mingle  with  it 
the  deepest  commiseration  for  them. 

I.  And  they  may  learn  this  lesson,  they  may  find 
it  enforced  rather,  first,  by  considering  what  it  is,  that 
their  feelinors  and  thouo^hts  are  exercised  about. 

It  is  sin.  It  is  combined  guilt  and  misery.  It  is  the 
supreme  evil.  Whence  shall  we  gather  comparisons 
to  set  it  forth  ?  Shall  we  name  sickness  ?  Sickness 
belongs  to  the  body ;  the  corruptible  and  perishable 
body.    Pain  ? — physical  pain  ?    The  body  is  its  instru- 
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ment,  and  end.  Loss,  disappointment?  They  are 
worldly  accidents.  Dishonour  ?  It  is,  comparatively, 
a  shade  upon  a  name.  But  a  moral  offence  possesses 
all  these  characters,  and  it  attaches  them  all  to  the 
soul.  It  is  sickness,  it  is  pain,  it  is  loss,  it  is  dis- 
honour, in  the  immortal  part.  It  is  guilt ;  and  it  is 
misery  added  to  guilt.  It  is  calamity  in  itself:  and  it 
brings  upon  itself  in  addition  the  calamity  of  God's 
displeasure,  and  the  abhorrence  of  all  righteous  beings, 
and  the  soul's  own  abhorrence.  If  you  have  to  deal 
with  this  evil,  deal  faithfully,  but  patiently,  and  ten- 
derl}'  with  it.  This  is  no  matter  for  petty  provocation, 
nor  for  personal  strife,  nor  for  selfish  irritation. 

Speak  kindly  to  your  erring  brother.  God  pities 
him ;  Christ  has  died  for  him ;  Providence  waits  for 
him ;  the  mercy  of  heaven  yearns  towards  him ;  and 
the  spirits  of  heaven  are  ready  to  welcome  him  back 
with  joy.  Let  your  voice  be  in  unison  with  all  those 
powers  that  God  is  using  for  his  recov^ery. 

Parent !  speak  gently  to  your  offending  child.  This 
trait  of  parental  duty  should  be  deeply  pondered.  A 
tone  of  grave  rebuke  should,  indeed,  be  sometimes 
used :  perhaps,  occasion  may  require  that  it  should  be 
often  used  ;  but  the  tone  of  peevish  complaint  and  an- 
ger, never.  There  is  a  different  language  ;  and  how 
much  more  powerful  !  -'Ah  !  ray  child  !"  might  one 
say,  in  the  manner,  if  not  in  language,  "  my  child  ! 
what  injury  is  all  this  doing  you  ?  This  passion,  this 
violence,  or  this  vice,  what  a  bitter  cup  is  it  preparing 
for  you  !"  This  language,  this  tone  from  the  grave 
wisdom  of  a  father,  or  the  tender  anxiety  of  a  mother, 
might  have  saved  some  whom  peevishness  and  provoca- 
tion have  driven  farther  and  deeper  into  the  ways  of 
transgression. 

But  let  us  put  the  strongest  case.     Your  neighbour 
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has  done  you  grievous  wrong.  And  he  has  the  face 
to  tell  you  so ;  and  to  exult  in  his  dishonesty.  What 
man  is  there  whose  countenance  would  not  be  flushed 
with  momentary  indignation,  at  being  so  confronted 
with  one  that  had  injured  him,  and  that  gloried  in  the 
injury  !  And  let  us  concede  thus  much  to  the  weak- 
ness of  nature,  or  even  to  the  first  impulse  of  virtue. 
But  the  next  feeling  should  be  unfeigned  regret  and 
pity.  Yes,  the  man  who  stands  before  you,  triumph- 
ing in  a  prosperous  fraud,  and  palpable  wrong,  is  the 
most  pitiable  of  human  beings.  He  has  done  himself 
a  deeper,  a  far  deeper  injury,  than  he  has  done  to  you. 
It  is  the  inflicter  of  wrong,  not  the  sufferer,  whom 
God  beholds  with  mingled  displeasure  and  compas- 
sion ;  and  his  judgment  should  be  your  law.  Where 
amidst  the  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Mount  is  there 
one  for  this  man  ?  But  upon  the  merciful,  the  peace- 
makers, the  persecuted,  they  are  poured  out  freel}^ ; 
these  are  the  sacred  names,  upon  which  the  spirit  and 
blessing  of  Jesus  descend. 

n.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  temper  the  warmth  of 
our  indignation  against  sin,  and  soften  it  into  pity ;  it 
may  well  bring  us,  indeed,  to  imitate  the  compassion 
of  Jesus,  for  us  to  reflect,  that  what  others  are,  and 
however  bad.  we,  in  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  as  they  are. 

We  are  all  men  of  like  passions,  propensities,  ex- 
posures. There  are  elements  in  us  all,  which  might 
have  been  perv^erted,  through  the  successive  processes 
of  moral  deterioration,  to  the  worst  of  crimes.  The 
wretch  whom  the  execration  of  the  thronging  crowd 
pursues  to  the  scaffold  or  the  gibbet,  is  not  worse  than 
any  one  of  the  multitude  might  have  become,  in  similar 
circumstances.  He  is  to  be  condemned,  indeed  ;  but 
how  much  he  is  to  be  pitied,  let  his  burning  passions, 
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his  consuming  remorse,  his  pallid  cheek  his  sinking 
head,  the  mingled  apathy  and  agony  of  his  apprehen- 
sions ;  let  these  tell.  ,      •   r  n 

I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  case  that  is  fully  prac- 
tical There  is  a  vindictive  feeling  in  society,  towards 
convicted  and  capital  offenders,  towards  those  who  are 
doomed  to  abide  the  awful  severity  of  the  law,  tha 
does  not  become  the  frail  and  the  sinful.  I  do  not  adopt 
the  unqualified  language,  that  it  is  nothing  but  he 
ffiace  of  God  that  saves  us  from  being  as  bad  as  the 
worst  of  criminals.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  owe 
much  to  the  good  providence  of  God,  ordaining  for  us 
a  lot  more  favourable  to  virtue.  It  is  certain  that  we 
all  had  that  within  us,  that  might  have  been  pushed 
to  the  same  excess.  And  therefore,  a  silent  pity  and 
sorrow  for  the  victim,  should  mingle  with  our  detesta- 
tion of  the  crime. 

The  very  pirate,  that  dyes  the  ocean-wave  with  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-bemgs;  that  meets  with  his  de- 
fenceless victim  in  some  lonely  sea  where  no  cry  tor 
help  can  be  heard,  and  plunges  his  dagger  to  the  heart 
which  is  pleading  for  life;  which  is  calling  upon  him 
bv  all  the  names  of  kindred,  of  children  and  home,  to 
spare ;  yes,  the  very  pirate  is  such  a  man,  as  you  or  1, 
mi.ht  have  been.     Orphanage  in  childhood;  an  im- 
frirnded  youth  ;  an  evil  companion  ;  a  -^e;"'' '°j;"<^^' 
pleasure;  familiarity  with  vice ;  a  scorned  and  blight- 
ed name;   seared  and  crushed  affections;   desperate 
fortunes;  these  are  steps  that  might  have  led  any  one 
amon..  us,  to  unfurl  upon  the  high  seas  the  bloody  flag 
of  universal  defiance  ;  to  have  waged  war  with  our 
kind;  to  have  put  on  the  terrific  attributes,  to  have 
done  the  dreadful  deeds,  and  to  have  died  the  awful 
death  of  the  ocean  robber.      How  many  affecting  re- 
lationships of  humanity  plead  with  us  to  pity  him . 
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That  head,  that  is  doomed  to  pay  the  price  of  blood, 
once  rested  upon  a  mother's  bosom.  The  hand  that 
did  that  accursed  work,  and  shall  soon  be  stretched, 
cold  and  nerveless,  in  the  felon's  grave,  was  once  taken 
and  cherished  by  a  father's  hand,  and  led  in  the  ways 
of  sportive  childhood  and  innocent  pleasure.  The 
dreaded  monster  of  crime,  has  once  been  the  object  of 
sisterly  love,  and  all  domestic  endearment.  Pity  him, 
then.  Pity  his  blighted  hope,  and  his  crushed  heart. 
It  is  a  wholesome  sensibility.  It  is  reasonable ;  it  is 
meet  for  frail  and  sinning  creatures  like  us  to  cherish. 
It  foregoes  no  moral  discrimination.  It  feels  the  crime ; 
but  feels  it  as  a  weak,  tempted  and  rescued  creature 
should.  It  imitates  the  great  Master  ;  and  looks  with 
indignation  upon  the  offender,  and  yet  is  grieved  for 
him. 

III.  In  the  last  place  I  would  set  forth  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  greatness  of  this  disposition  as  a  reason  for 
cherishing  it.  This  rank  does  the  virtue  of  compas- 
sion hold  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour. 

How  superior  is  the  man  of  forbearance  and  gentle- 
ness to  every  other  man,  in  the  collisions  of  society  ! 
He  is  the  real  conqueror  :  the  conqueror  of  himself; 
but  that  is  not  all ;  he  conquers  others.  There  is  no 
dominion  in  the  social  world  like  this.  It  is  a  domin- 
ion which  makes  not  slaves  but  freemen  ;  which  lev- 
ies no  tribute  but  of  gratitude ;  whose  only  monuments 
are  those  of  virtuous  example. 

No  man  may  claim  much  merit,  merely  for  being 
indignant  at  the  faults  and  sins  of  those  around  him. 
It  is  better  than  indifference,  better  than  no  feelino- : 
but  it  is  only  the  beginning  and  youth  of  virtue.  The 
youthful,  untutored,  unsubdued  mind  is  only  angry 
with  sin  ;  and  thinks  it  does  well  to  be  angry.  But 
when  more  reflection  comes,  and  a  deeper  consciousness 
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of  personal  deficiencies  ;  and  a  more  entire  subjection 
to  the  meek  and  compassionate  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  wrought  out  in  the  mind,  a  new  character  begins  to 
develop  itself.  Harsh  w^ords,  borne  upon  the  breath 
of  a  hasty  temper,  do  not  ruffle  the  soul  as  they  once 
did.  Reproof  is  received  with  meekness  and  in  silence. 
The  tongue  is  not  ever  ready,  as  if  it  were  an  instru- 
ment made  to  ward  off  reproach.  The  peace  of  the 
soul  does  not  stand  in  the  opinion  of  others.  Faults 
are  estimated  with  forbearance.  Mature  and  fixed  vir- 
tue is  too  high  and  strong  to  think  of  building  itself  up, 
like  a  doubtful  reputation,  upon  surrounding  deficien- 
cies. Sins  are  more  immediately  and  habitually  con- 
nected with  the  sufferings  they  must  occasion  :  and 
therefore  they  more  surely  awaken  pity.  The  man 
of  advancing  piety  and  virtue  is  growing  in  the  con- 
viction, indeed,  that  the  only  real,  essential,  immiti- 
gable evil  is  sin.  He  mourns  over  it  in  himself;  he 
mourns  over  it  in  others.  It  is  the  root  of  bitterness 
in  the  field  of  life.  It  is  the  foe  with  which  he  is  hold- 
ing the  long,  and  often  disheartening  conflict.  It  is 
the  cloud  upon  the  face  of  nature.  That  cloud  over- 
spreads his  neighbour,  with  himself.  And  he  pities, 
from  his  inmost  soul,  all  who  walk  beneath  it. 

Patience  with  the  erring  and  offending,  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  forms  of  character.  "  Compassion 
for  souls,"  though  the  phrase  is  often  used  in  a  cant  and 
technical  manner,  ought  to  be  a  great  and  ennobling 
sentiment.  Compassion,  indeed,  for  souls  ;  how  should 
it  transcend  all  other  compassion !  Look  over  the 
world,  and  say,  where  are  its  sufferings?  In  the  dis- 
eased body,  in  the  broken  limb,  in  the  wounded  and 
bruised  organs  of  sense  ?  In  the  desolate  dwelling  of 
poverty ;  in  hunger,  and  cold  and  nakedness  ?  Yes, 
suffering  is  there  ;  and  Providence  has  put  a  tongue  in 
9# 
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every  suffering  member  of  the  human  frame,  to  plead 
its  cause.  But  enter  into  tlie  soul ;  pass  through  these 
outworks,  and  enter  the  very  seat  of  power ;  and  what 
things  are  there ;  uttering  no  sound  perhaps,  breath- 
ing no  complaint — but  what  things  are  there  to  move 
compassion  ?  Wounded  and  bruised  affections,  blighted 
capacities,  broken  and  defeated  hopes  ;  desolation, 
solitariness,  silence,  sorrow,  anguish ;  and  sin,  the 
cause  and  consummation  of  all  the  deepest  miseries  of 
an  afflicted  life.  If  the  surgeon's  knife  should  cut  the 
very  heart,  it  would  hardly  inflict  a  sharper  pang  than 
anger,  envy,  smiting  shame,  and  avenging  remorse. 
Yet,  happiness  is  near  that  heart ;  happiness,  the 
breath  of  infinite  goodness,  the  blessed  voice  of  mercy, 
is  all  around  it ;  and  it  is  all  madly  shunned.  Eternal 
happiness  is  offered  to  it ;  and  it  rejects  the  offer.  It 
goes  on,  and  on,  through  life,  inwardly  burthened, 
groaning  in  secret,  bleeding,  weltering  in  its  passions  ; 
but  it  will  not  seek  the  true  relief.  Its  wounds  are 
without  cause ;  its  sufferings  without  recompense  ;  its 
life  without  true  comfort ;  and  its  end  without  hope. 
Compassion,  indeed,  for  souls  !  who  may  not  justly  feel 
it  for  others,  and  for  his  own  ? 

So  Jesus  looked  upon  the  world — save  that  he  had 
no  compassion  to  feel  for  himself;  and  so  much  the 
more  touching  was  his  compassion  for  us.  From  the 
subhme  height  of  his  own  immaculate  purity,  he  look- 
ed dow^n  upon  a  sinful,  and  degraded,  and  afflicted 
race.  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  he  said,  "  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  your  children."  So  Jesus  looked  upon 
the  world,  and  pitied  it.  He  taught  us,  that  we  might 
be  wise  ;  he  was  poor  that  we  might  be  rich  ;  he  s'-"* 
fered  that  we  might  be  happy  ;  he  wept  that  /e 
might  rejoice  ;  he  died— he  died  the  accursed  death 
of  the  cross,  that  we  might  live — live  for  ever. 


VII. 

GOD'S  LOVE;   THE  CHIEF  RESTRAINT  FROM  SIN,  AND 
RESOURCE  IN  SORROW. 

GOD  IS  LOVE. — 1  John  iy.  16. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Plato,  that  "  the  soul  is  mere 
darkness,  till  it  is  illuminated  with  the  knowledge  of 
God."  What  Plato  said  of  the  soul  is  true  of  every- 
thing. Every  thing  is  dark,  till  the  light  of  God's 
perfection  sliines  upon  it.  That  "  God  is  love,"  is  the 
great  central  truth,  that  gives  brightness  to  every 
other  truth.  Not  only  the  moral  system,  but  nature, 
and  the  science  of  nature,  would  be  dark  without  that 
truth.  I  am  persuaded  it  might  be  shown,  that  it  is 
the  great  essential  principle,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  interesting  knowledge.  It  may  not  be  al- 
ways distinctly  observed  by  the  philosopher ;  but  how 
could  he  proceed  in  those  investigations  that  are  lead- 
ing him  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  conviction  secretly  working  within 
him,  that  all  is  right,  that  all  is  w^ell !  How  could  he 
have  the  heart  to  pursue  his  way,  as  he  is  penetrating 
into  the  mysteries,  whether  of  rolling  worlds  or  of 
vegetating  atoms,  if  he  felt  that  the  system  he  was 
exploring,  is  a  system  of  boundless  malevolence  !  He 
would  stand  aghast  and  powerless,  at  that  thought. 
It  would  spread  a  shadow,  darker  than  vmiversal 
eclipse,  over  the  splendour  of  heaven.    It  would  endow 
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every  particle  of  earth  with  a  principle  of  malignity, 
too  awful  for  the  hardiest  philosophic  scrutiny  ! 

The  Scriptures  assign  the  same  pre-eminence  to  the 
doctrine  of  divine  goodness,  which  it  holds  in  nature 
and  philosophy.  It  is  never  said,  in  Scripture,  that 
God  is  greatness^  or  power,  or  knowledge  ;  hut  with  a 
comprehensive  and  affecting  emphasis,  it  is  written 
that  God  is  Love  ;  not  that  he  is  lovely,  not  that  he 
is  good,  not  that  he  is  benevolent,  merely — that  would 
be  too  abstract  for  the  great,  vital,  Ufe-giving  truth — 
but  it  is  written,  I  repeat,  that  God  is  Love  ! 

And  it  is  not  of  this  truth  as  an  abstract  truth,  my 
friends,  that  I  propose  now  to  speak.  I  wish  to  con- 
sider chiefly  its  applications ;  and  especially  its  appli- 
cations to  two  great  conditions  of  human  life  ;  to  the 
conditions  of  temptation,  and  sorrow.  Affliction,  we 
know,  is  sometimes  addressed  with  worldly  consola- 
tions ;  and  sin  is  often  assailed  with  denunciation  and 
alarm  ;  yet  for  both  alike,  and  for  all  that  makes  up 
the  mingled  conflict  and  sorrow  and  hope  of  life,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  deep  and  affectionate  trust  in 
the  love  of  God,  is  the  only  powerful,  sustaining,  and 
controlling  principle. 

Let  me  say  again,  an  affectionate  trust;  the  faith, 
in  other  words,  that  works  by  love.  It  is  not  a  cold, 
speculative,  theological  faith,  that  can  prepare  us  to 
meet  the  discipline  of  life.  It  is  the  confidence  of  love 
only  that  can  cany  us  through.  Love  only  can  un- 
derstand love.  This  only  can  enable  us  to  say  "we 
have  known  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hath  to 
us."  We  profess  to  believe  in  God  ;  to  believe  in  the 
divine  perfection.  But  I  say,  my  brethren,  that  we  do 
not  properly  know  what  we  believe  in,  without  love 
to  it.  Love  only  can  understand  love.  Love  only 
can  give  to  faith  in  divine  love,  its  proper  character  ; 
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and  especially  that  character  of  assurance  and 
strength,  which  will  enable  us  to  meet,  unshaken 
and  unfaltering,  the  temptations  and  trials  of  life. 

The  principle  that  is  to  meet  exigencies  like  these^ 
that  is  to  hold  the  long  conflict  with  sin  and  sorrow, 
that  is  to  sustain  triumphantly  the  burthen  of  this 
mortal  experience,  must  be  intelligent,  active,  pene- 
trating, and  powerful.  For,  the  problem  of  this  life, 
my  brethren,  is  not  readily,  nor  easily  to  be  solved.  I 
know  that  there  is  light  upon  it ;  welcome  light. 
But  it  cannot  be  carried  into  the  mazes  of  human  ex- 
perience, it  cannot  illuminate  what  is  dark  and  clear 
up  what  is  difficult,  without  much  reflection — and  re- 
flection upon  what,  if  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
Ordainer  of  this  lot  ? — without  much  reflection,  I  re- 
peat, and  care  every  way  to  the  direction  and  posture 
of  our  own  minds.  It  was  not  intended  that  our 
faith  should  be  a  passive  principle  ;  that  all  should  be 
plain  and  easy  to  it ;  that  moral  light  should  fall  upon 
our  path,  as  clear,  obvious  and  bright  as  sunshine.  It 
pleases  God  to  try  the  rehance  of  his  earthly  children. 
He  would  have  their  trust  in  him  to  be  a  nobler  act 
than  mere  vision  could  be.  He  would  have  their 
faith  grow  and  strengthen  by  severe  exercise.  He 
would  say  to  them  at  last,  not  only  "  well  done,  good ! 
— but,  well  done  faithful  ! — enter  ye  into  the  joys  of 
your  Lord  :  enter  into  joys  made  dear  by  sorrow,  made 
bright  by  the  darkness  you  have  experienced,  made 
noble  and  glorious  by  the  trying  of  your  faith  which 
is  more  precious  than  of  gold." 

I  said,  that  the  problem  of  this  life  is  not  readily  nor 
easily  to  be  solved.  I  can  conceive  that  this  may  be 
an  unmeaning  declaration,  to  those  who  have  not 
thought  much  of  life,  to  those  whose  lot  has  been 
easy,  and  whose  minds  have  partaken  of  the  easiness 
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of  their  lot.  But  there  are  those,  to  whom  the  visita- 
tion of  hfe,  to  whom  the  visitation  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, has  been  a  different  thing.  I  can  believe  that 
there  are  some  to  whom  I  speak,  whose  minds  have 
been  haunted  from  their  very  childhood,  with  that 
mouniful  and  touching  inquiry  which  we  used  to  read 
in  our  early  lessons,  "  Child  of  mortality,  whence  com- 
est  thou?"  Man  is,  indeed,  the  child  of  a  frail,  chang- 
ing, mortal  lot ;  and  yet  the  creature  of  an  immortal 
hope.  We  are  ready  to  ask  such  a  being,  at  whom  we 
must  wonder  as  it  seems  to  me,  w^ience  camest  thou, 
and  for  what  end  ?  Didst  thou  come,  frail  being !  from 
the  source  of  strength  and  wisdom  and  goodness? 
Why  then,  so  feeble,  so  unwise,  so  unworthy?  Why 
art  thou  here,  and  such  as  thou  art — so  strong  in  grief, 
and  so  weak  in  fortitude!  so  boundless  in  aspiration, 
so  poor  in  possession  !  Why  art  thou  here  ? — with 
this  strangely  mingled  being ;  so  glad  and  so  sorrow- 
ful ;  so  earthly  and  so  heavenly ;  so  in  love  with  life, 
and  so  weary  of  it ;  so  eagerly  clinging  to  life,  and  yet 
borne  away  by  a  sighing  breath  of  the  evening  air  ! 
Whence,  and  wherefore,  frail  man !  art  thou  such  an 
one?  All  else  is  well;  but  wath  thee  all  is  not  well. 
The  world  is  fair  around  thee ;  the  bright  and  blessed 
sun  shineth  on  thee  ;  the  green  and  flowery  fields 
spread  far,  and  cheer  thine  eye,  and  invite  thy  foot- 
step ;  the  groves  are  full  of  melody ;  ten  thousand 
happy  creatures  range  freely  through  all  the  paths  of 
nature ;  but  thou  art  not  satisfied  as  they  are ;  thou 
art  not  happy ;  thou  art  not  provided  for  as  they  are : 
earth  has  no  coverts  for  thy  sheltering ;  thou  must 
toil,  thou  must  build  houses,  and  gather  defences  for 
thy  frailty;  and  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  must  thou 
eat  thy  bread.  And  when  all  is  done,  thou  must  die  ; 
and  thou  knowest  it.     Death,  strange  visitant,  is  ever 
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approaching  to  meet  thee ;  death,  dark  gate  of  mys- 
tery, is  ever  the  termination  of  thy  path  ! 

But,  my  brethren,  is  this  all?  To  live,  to  toil,  to 
struggle,  to  suffer,  to  sorrow,  to  die — is  this  all?  No, 
it  is  not  all ;  but  it  is  God's  love,  and  the  revelation  of 
God's  love  in  the  promise  of  immortahty  only,  that 
can  assure  us  that  there  is  more.  And  so  necessary 
do  these  seem  to  me,  to  bear  up  the  thinking,  feeling, 
suffering,  hoping,  inquiring  mind ;  so  necessary  is  it, 
that  a  voice  of  God  should  speak  to  the  creatures  of 
this  earthly  discipline ;  necessary,  as  that  a  parental 
voice,  should  be  ready  and  near  to  hush  the  cry  of  in- 
fancy ;  that  instead  of  stumbling  at  marvels  and  mir- 
acles, and  interpositions  and  teachings,  I  confess  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  that  there  were  not  more  of  them. 
I  have  wondered  that  the  manifestations  of  God,  did 
not  oftener  appear  in  the  blazing  bush,  and  the  cloud- 
capt  mountain.  I  have  wondered  that  the  curtain  of 
mystery,  that  hides  the  other  world,  were  not  some- 
times lifted  up  ;  that  the  cherubim  of  mercy  and  of 
hope  were  not  sometimes  throned  on  the  clouds  of  the 
eventide ;  that  the  bright  and  silent  stars,  did  not 
sometimes  break  the  deep  stillness  that  reigns  among 
them,  with  the  scarcely  fabled  music  of  their  spheres ; 
that  the  rich  flood  of  morning  light,  as  it  bathes  the 
earth  in  love,  did  not  utter  voices  from  its  throne  of 
heavenly  splendour,  to  proclaim  the  goodness  of  God. 
No,  I  wonder  not  at  marvels  and  miracles.  That 
scene  on  the  Mount  of  transfiguration — Moses  and 
Elias  talking  with  our  Saviour — seems  to  me,  so  far 
from  being  strange  and  incredible,  to  meet  a  want  of 
the  mind  ;  and  I  only  wonder,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  that  it  is  not  sometimes  repeated. 

Yet  why  should  I  say  this  ?    The  love  of  God  to  us, 
is  sure  ;  and  it  is  a  suflficient  assurance.    Trust  in  him 
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is  a  sustaining  principle;  and  it  is  sufficient  strengtli. 
There  is  another  state  of  being  for  us — perish  all  rea- 
son and  all  faith  if  it  is  not  so  ! — there  is  another  state 
of  being  for  us ;  and  though  the  eye  hath  not  seen  it, 
and  the  ear  hath  caught  no  sound  from  its  wide  realm, 
the  great  promise  and  hope  are  sufficient. 

I  say,  the  love  of  God  is  sure.  He  does  love  the 
moral  beings  whom  he  has  made  in  his  image  ;  loves 
them,  I  doubt  not,  in  their  fears  and  doubtings  and 
struggles  and  sorrows ;  loves  them,  I  believe,  even  in 
their  sins,  nay,  and  has  commended  his  love  to  them 
in  this  very  character — has  commended  his  love  to 
them,  in  that  while  they  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  them. 

Can  you  doubt  whether  man  is  the  object  of  God's 
love  ?  Look  at  the  feeble  insect  tribes,  sporting  in  the 
beams  of  life,  happy  in  their  hour,  perishing  but  to 
give  life  to  others.  Is  he  not  a  kind  Being,  who  made 
even  these  ?  Is  it  not  the  breath  of  love,  in  which  even 
thep  live  ?  Look  at  the  ranks  and  orders  of  irrational 
creatures,  that  inhabit  the  fields,  the  groves,  the  moun- 
tains, the  living  streams  of  ocean.  Look  at  the  free 
and  fleet  rangers  of  the  forest.  Go  thou,  and  unfold 
the  inward  frame  of  such  an  one ;  trace  every  part  of 
the  w^onderful  mechanism  ;  mark  every  sinew  ;  follow 
the  courses  of  its  life-blood ;  see  every  skilful  and  exqui- 
site adaptation  for  sustenance,  for  strength,  for  speed, 
for  beauty.  Is  not  this  the  workmanship  of  goodness  ? 
Could  any  but  a  kind  and  gracious  Being  have  done 
this?  "Ask,  now,  of  the  beasts,  says  Job.  and  they 
shall  teach  thee;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they 
shall  tell  thee  ;  or  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall 
teach  thee;  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare 
unto  thee." 

But  turn,  now,  from  all  these,  and  look — yes,  look 
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al  one  human  heart.  How  infinite  the  difference  ! 
The  human  heart — say  what  we  will  of  it,  let  the 
cynic  or  the  skeptic  say  what  he  will — but  what  a 
concentration  of  energies,  what  a  gathering  up  of  sol- 
emn thoughts,  what  a  home  of  dear  and  gentle  affec- 
tions, what  a  deep  fountain  of  tears  and  sorrows,  is 
there  !  What  strugglings  are  pent  up  within  its  nar- 
row enclosure  ;  what  awful  powers  sleep  within  its 
folding  bosom  ;  what  images  of  the  grand,  the  god- 
like, the  indefinite,  the  eternal,  lie  in  its  unfathomable 
depths  !  Doth  not  the  Maker  of  that  heart  regard  it 
with  kindness  ?  Doth  he  not  pity  a  being  that  can 
sorroio  7  Doth  he  not  love  a  being  whom  he  hath 
made  capable  of  love ;  of  all  its  yearning,  of  all  its 
tenderness  ?  Doth  he  not  care  for  a  being,  whom  he 
hath  made  capable  of  improving  forever  ? 

Assuredly,  if  nature  speaks  truth,  if  revelation  ut- 
ters wisdom,  he  does  love  his  rational  offspring.  How 
strong  is  the  language  of  that  revelation!  " Can  a 
mother  forget  her  child  ?  Yea,  she  may  forget,  yet 
will  not  I  forget  thee." 

Let  this,  then,  be  settled  in  every  heart  as  one  of 
the  great  convictions  of  life ;  let  it  be  taken  to  the 
soul  as  a  part  of  the  armour  of  God,  to  defend  it  against 
this  world's  temptations  and  calamities.  We  may 
not  all,  or  we  may  not  always  feel  the  need  of  it ; 
but  we  do  all  need  it,  and  we  need  it  always.  Al- 
ways, I  say:  for  we  are  always  exposed  to  sin,  and 
we  are  always  exposed  to  sorrow.  Let  us  look  at 
these  conditions  of  human  life  for  a  few  moments,  to 
see  how  the  apprehension  of  God's  love  to  us  is  fitted 
to  restrain  us  in  the  one  case,  and  to  comfort  us  in  the 
other. 

Nothing  would  be  so  effectual  to  restrain  us  from 
evil,  if  we  felt  it,  as  the  love  of  God  to  us  ;  nothing 
10 
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would  be  so  effectual  to  recall  us  from  our  wanderings. 
It  is  a  lofty  conviction,  of  which  I  speak,  my  brethren, 
and  not  the  ordinary  and  dull  acknowledgment,  the 
mere  theological  inference,  that  God  is  good.  Let  any 
one  feel  that  God  is  as  truly  good  to  him,  as  truly 
loves  him,  is  as  really  interested  for  his  welfare,  as  his 
father,  or  his  most  devoted  friend  :  that  even  w  hen  he 
is  rebellious  and  disobedient,  the  good  and  blessed 
God  pities  him,  and  pleads  wath  him  to  return,  pleads 
with  him  even  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  his 
Son  ;  let  him  feel  that  the  kind  and  gracious  Creator 
has  fashioned  that  wonderful  but  abused  mind  within 
him,  called  forth  those  sw^eet,  but  neglected  affections, 
provided  dear  objects  for  them,  given  him  home, 
given  him  friends,  showered  mercies  upon  him  ;  let 
him  thus  feel  how  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  is  the 
evil  course  ;  and  surely  all  this,  if  any  thing  can,  will 
touch  him  with  conviction,  and  move  him  to  repent- 
ance. Let  it  be  so,  that  all  other  motives  have  failed  ; 
but  who  of  us,  if  he  rightly  saw  it,  could  lift  his  hand 
against  that  which  is  all  love  1  Who  of  us,  if  he  felt 
that  love  to  him,  and  to  all  around  liim — w^io  could 
be  selfish,  contemptuous,  haughty,  or  hard-hearted  to- 
wards his  brother?  Who  of  us,  if  he  saw  all  the  gifts 
of  life  to  be  the  sacred  gifts  of  that  love,  could  abuse 
them  to  purposes  of  selfish  ambition,  or  vicious  indul- 
gence ? — The  spirit  of  the  sinner,  the  spirit  of  sin,  I 
mean,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  reckless  spirit.  The  of- 
fender cares  not,  very  much  in  proportion  as  he  feels 
that  nobody  cares  for  him.  He  hardens  himself 
against  everything  the  more,  because  he  supposes 
that  everything  is  hardened  against  him.  And  when 
he  goes  to  the  worst  excesses  in  vice,  the  manifest 
scorn  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  the  last  influence,  that 
steels  his  heart  against  every  better  feeling.     And  yet 
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even  then,  there  is  sometimes  left  one  thougnt,  that 
moves  him  to  tears.  It  is  the  thought  of  his  mother, 
dwelHng  alone  perhaps,  in  his  far  distant  and  forsaken 
home ;  it  is  the  thought  of  his  mother,  who  sighs  in 
secret  places  for  him  ;  who  still  mingles  his  outcast 
name  with  every  evening  prayer,  saying,  "  Oh  !  re- 
store my  poor  child  !"  But  let  him  remember,  that 
even  if  his  mother  should  forget,  God  does  not  forget 
him  ;  does  not  forsake  him  ;  does  not  withdraw  all 
his  mercies  from  him.  His  friends  may  withdraw 
themselves  ;  he  may  have  no  earthly  bosom  to  lean 
upon  ! — but  the  elements  embosom  him  around  ;  the 
air  breathes  upon  him  a  breath  of  kindness  ;  the  sun 
shines  beneficently  upon  him ;  the  page  of  mercy  is 
spread  for  him  ;  and  it  is  written  over  with  invitations 
and  promises  :  it  says,  in  accents  that  might  break  a 
heart  of  stone,  "  turn  thou  !  turn,  thou  forsaken  one ! 
for  why  wdlt  thou  die?" 

So  effectual,  my  brethren,  did  we  rightly  consider 
it,  might  be  the  love  of  God  to  restrain  us  from  evil, 
and  recall  us  to  virtue  and  piety. 

Equally  might  it  avail,  and  equally  indispensable  is 
it,  to  comfort  us  in  affliction.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  afflictions  of  hfe,  and  need  not  repeat  what  I 
then  said.  Suffice  it,  that  every  heart  knows  what  it 
has  to  suffer,  and  to  struggle  with.  But  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of,  that  that  heart  can  find  no  repose  but  in 
a  firm  trust  in  the  infinite  love  of  God.  I  speak  now 
for  a  reasonable  mind,  for  one  that  is  not  wilhng  to 
suffer  blindly  as  a  brute  suffers,  for  one  that  does  not 
find  it  enough  to  conclude  that  it  must  suffer  and  can- 
not help  it.  I  speak  for  one  whom  sorrow  has  aroused 
to  consider  the  great  questions,  wherefore  he  is  made, 
and  why  he  is  made  to  suffer ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
such  an  one  must  behold  goodness  enthroned  and 
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reigning  over  all  the  events  of  time  and  the  destinies 
of  eternity ;  or,  for  his  mind,  there  is  no  friend  nor 
helper  in  the  universe.  Ah  !  there  are  questions, 
which  nothing  can  answer,  but  God's  love  ;  which 
nothing  can  meet,  but  God's  promise  ;  which  nothing 
can  calm,  but  a  perfect  trust  in  his  goodness.  Speak 
to  the  void  darkness  of  affliction,  "  the  first  dark  day  of 
nothingness"  after  trouble  has  come ;  speak  to  life, 
through  all  its  stages  and  fortunes,  from  oftentimes 
suffering  infancy  to  trembling  age  ;  speak  to  this 
crowded  world  of  events,  accidents,  and  vicissitudes  ; 
ay,  or  speak  thou  to  the  inward  world  of  the  heart, 
with  all  its  strifes,  its  sinkings,  its  misgivings,  its  re- 
membrances, its  strange  visitings  of  long  gone  thoughts, 

"  Touching  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound," 

and  none  of  these  can  answer  us ;  w^e  call  as  vainly 
upon  them,  as  the  priests  of  Baal  upon  their  god. 
There  is  shadow  and  inysiery  upon  all  the  creation, 
till  we  see  God  in  it ;  there  is  trouble  and  fear,  till  we 
see  God's  love  in  it. 

But  give  me  that  assurance ;  and  though  there  are 
many  things  which  I  know  not,  many  things  which  I 
cannot  explain  nor  understand,  yet  I  can  consent  not 
to  know  them.  Enough,  enough  to  know,  that  God 
is  good,  and  what  he  does  is  right.  This  known  ;  and 
the  works  of  creation,  the  changes  of  life,  the  destinies 
of  eternity,  are  all  spread  before  us,  as  the  dispensa- 
tions and  counsels  of  infinite  love.  This  known  ;  and 
then  we  know,  that  the  love  of  God  is  working  to 
issues,  like  itself  beyond  all  thought  and  imagination, 
good  and  glorious  ;  and  that  the  only  reason  why  we 
understand  it  not,  is  that  it  is  too  glorious  for  us  to 
understand.  This  known :  and  what  then  do  we  say  ? 
God's  love  taketh  care  for  all,  nothing  is  neglected; 
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God's  love  watcheth  over  all,  provideth  for  all,  maketh 
wise  adaptations  for  all ;  for  age,  for  infancy,  for  ma- 
turity, for  childhood  in  every  scene  of  this,  or  another 
life ;  for  want,  for  weakness,  for  joy,  and  for  sorrow, 
and  even  for  sin  ;  so  that  even  the  w^rath  of  man  shall 
praise  the  goodness  of  God.  All  is  good  ;  all  is  well ; 
all  is  right;  and  shall  be  for  ever.  This,  oh  !  this  is 
an  inheritance,  and  a  refuge,  and  a  rest  for  the  mind, 
from  which  the  convulsions  of  worlds  cannot  shake  it. 

In  what  an  aspect  does  this  conviction  present  the 
scenes  of  eternity  ?  We  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of 
imperfection  and  trial,  and  much  that  seems  like  mys- 
tery and  mischance.  But  what  shall  the  future  be,  if 
the  light  of  God's  goodness  is  to  shine  through  its 
ages?  I  answer,  it  shall  be  all  bright  disclosure,  full 
consummation,  blessed  recompense.  We  shall  doubt- 
less see^  what  we  can  now  only  believe.  The  cloud 
will  be  lifted  up,  and  will  unveil — eternity !  And  what 
an  eternity  !  All  brightness  ;  all  beatitude  ;  one  un- 
clouded vision ;  one  immeasurable  progress  !  The 
gate  of  mystery  shall  be  past,  and  the  full  light  shall 
shine  for  ever.  Blessed  change  !  That  which  caused 
us  trial,  shall  yield  us  triumph.  That  which  was  the 
deeper  darkness,  shall  be  but  the  brighter  light.  That 
which  made  the  heart  ache,  shall  fill  it  with  gladness. 
Tears  shall  be  wiped  away ;  and  beamings  of  joy 
shall  come  in  their  place.  He  who  tried  the  soul  that 
he  loved,  shall  more  abundantly  comfort  the  soul  that 
he  approves.  That  God,  who  has  walked  in  the  mys- 
terious way,  with  clouds  and  darkness  around  about 
him,  will  then  appear  as  the  great  Revealer  :  and  he 
will  reveal  what  the  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  the  ear 
heard,  nor  the  heart  conceived. 

Let  me  insist,  in  close,  as  I  did  in  the  beginning, 
upon  the  necessity  of  this  affectionate  trust  in  God. 
10* 
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We  cannot  live  as  reasonable  beings  upon  any  con- 
viction less  lofty,  less  divine,  less  heartfelt  than  this. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  will ;  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Our  minds  cannot  have  a  full  and,  at  the  same  time, 
safe  development ;  reflection  and  feeling  cannot  safely 
grow  in  us,  unless  they  are  guided,  relieved  and  sus- 
tained by  the  contemplations  of  piety.  The  fresh  and 
unworn  sensibility  of  youth  may  hold  on  for  awhile, 
and  may  keep  its  fountain  clear  and  bright ;  but,  by 
and  bye,  changes  will  come  on ;  affliction  will  lay  its 
chastening  hand  upon  us  ;  disappoinment  will  settle, 
like  a  chiUing  damp,  upon  the  spirits  ;  the  mind  will  be 
discouraged,  if  there  is  nothing  but  earthly  hope  to 
cheer  it  on  ;  the  reasonings  of  misanthropy  and  the 
misgivings  of  scepticism  will  steal  into  it,  and  blight 
its  generous  affections  ;  morbid  sensitiveness  will  take 
the  place  of  healthful  feeling  ;  all  this  will  naturally 
come  on,  with  the  growing  experience  of  hfe,  if  the 
love  of  God  be  not  our  support  and  safeguard.  Every 
mind  may  not  be  conscious  of  this  tendency,  but  every 
mind  that  thinks  much  and  feels  deeply,  will  be  con- 
scious of  it,  and  will  feel  it  bitterly.  Your  body  may 
live  on  ;  but  your  soul,  in  its  full  development,  in  its 
deep  wants,  in  its  "  strong  hour"  of  trial  and  of  reflec- 
tion, must  pine,  and  perish,  and  die,  without  this  holy 
trust.  Let  it  not  so  perish.  Creature  of  God's  love  ! 
believe  in  that  love  which  gave  thee  being.  Believe 
in  that  love  which  every  moment  redeems  thee  from 
death,  and  offers  to  redeem  thee  from  the  death  eternal. 
Believe  in  God's  love,  and  be  wise,  be  patient,  be  com- 
forted, be  cheerful  and  happy — be  happy  in  time ;  be 
happy  in  eternity  ! 


VIII. 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    SENTIMENTS    AND 
PRINCIPLES. 

AND  DAVID'S  ANGER  WAS  GREATLY  KINDLED  AGAINST  THE  MAN,  AND  HE  SAID 
TO  NATHAN,  A3  THE  LORD  LIVETH  THE  MAN  THAT  HATH  DONE  THIS  THING 
SHALL   SURELY   DIE.      AND   NATHAN  SAID    TO   DAVID,   THOU    ART   THE  MAN  !— 

2  Samuel  xii.  5,  7. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  celebrated  reproof, 
require  a  brief  notice,  in  order  to  unfold  the  instruction 
which  it  conveys  to  us.  The  charm,  I  may  observe, 
of  these  old  Bible  stories  is,  that  they  are  always  records 
of  the  heart.  Kings  are  but  men,  and  palaces  but 
common  dwellings,  beneath  that  eye  that  looks  through 
all  human  disguises.  The  robe  of  sanctity  itself  does  not 
hide  the  defects  that  lurk  beneath  it.  Priest  or  patri- 
arch, seer  or  saint,  though  the  man  be,  yet  the  Bible 
will  have  us  see  him  as  he  is. 

When  we  consider  what  David  loas,  in  station,  and 
repute,  and  actual  piety  ;  the  King  of  Israel ;  "  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart ;"  the  writer  of  holy  psahns 
which  are  sung  in  all  Christian  nations  to  this  day ; 
what  15  it,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  we  read  here? 
Why  is  it  that  this  man  stands  as  a  trembling  culprit, 
before  the  searching  eye  of  a  prophet  of  his  people? 
Alas !  David,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  a  fallen 
man  That  which  every  good  man  should  fear,  had 
overtaken  him  ;  he  had  fallen  !  He  had  been  guilty 
of  deeds  contrary  to  all  his  better  thoughts.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  crimes ;  of  crimes  which  fell  nothmg 
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short  of  actual  murder ;  aad  murder  committed  with 
the  most  hateful  intent  and  the  most  horrible  decep- 
tion. 

For,  observe  what  was  done,  in  that  ancient  Hebrew 
court  and  kingdom.  To  possess  the  wife  of  Uriah, 
David  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  her  husband  ;  a  devoted 
servant  and  a  valiant  warrior  in  his  armies.  And 
what  now,  think  you,  is  the  method  he  adopts  to  gain 
his  purpose  ?  He  sends  a  letter  by  this  same  faithful 
servant,  as  if  he  would  do  him  honour  ;  he  sends  a  letter 
by  him  to  the  captain  of  the  host ;  and  methinks  the 
cheek  of  the  hardened  and  unscrupulous  Joab,  must 
have  turned  pale  as  he  read  the  words,  "Set  Uriah 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  from 
him  that  he  may  be  smitten  and  die  !  "  The  cruel 
mandate  is  obeyed  ;  and  the  man  who  for  his  sove- 
reign, had  bared  his  breast  to  the  shock  of  battle 
where  it  raged  the  fiercest,  falls  a  victim,  not  to  the  or- 
dinary fate  of  war,  but  to  the  perfidy  of  the  very  mas- 
ter whom  he  served  !  The  unhallowed  design  is 
accomplished  ;  the  object  of  guilty  passion  is  obtained  ; 
David  possesses  the  wife  of  Uriah  ! 

But  although  conscience  slept  in  the  bosom  of  the 
king,  it  was  not  to  sleep  there  forever.  Time  passed 
on  ;  but  time  that  bears  in  its  bosom  the  burthen  of  guilt, 
is  like  no  other  time ;  heavy,  dark,  portentous.  To 
the  hstening  ear  of  the  conscience-stricken  man,  some- 
thing seems  to  be  coming,  he  knows  not  what ;  some 
voice  will  break  forth — he  knows  not  where.  And  a 
voice  was  soon  to  fall  on  David's  ear  that  should  change 
the  whole  complexion  of  his  guilty  deed.  For  now  in 
this  awful  crisis  must  not  the  prophet  of  God  be  idle. 
There  is  a  stir  in  that  world  of  conscience  that  sur- 
rounds the  guilty  king,  of  which  he  thinks  not.  Foot- 
steps  are  heard   approaching  the  royal  apartments; 
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steps  heavy  and  perhaps  reluctant,  but  monitory  and 
determined  as  the  steps  of  Judgment.  "And,  the 
Lord,"  says  the  sacred  record,  "  sent  Nathan  unto 
David." 

Let  us  observe  the  manner  of  his  proceeding.  For 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  beautiful  example 
of  ingenuity  and  fidelity  united,  than  appeared  in  the 
address  of  the  prophet  on  this  trying  occasion.  He 
begins  with  a  parable  ;  yet  a  parable  drawn  with  such 
masterly  skill,  that  it  has  to  the  king  all  the  appear- 
ance of  reality.  "  There  were  two  men  in  a  city;  the 
one  rich,  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceed- 
ing many  flocks  and  herds  ;  but  the  poor  man,"  says 
this  simple  and  beautiful  parable,  "  had  nothing,  save 
one  little  ewe  lamb;  which  he  had  bought  and  nour- 
ished up ;  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him  and  his 
children ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his 
own  cup,  and  was  cherished  in  his  bosom  and  was 
unto  him  as  a  daughter:"  a  famihar  and  striking 
description  of  the  affection  which  a  whole  household 
often  feels  for  a  cosset,  or  pet  animal,  that  is  brought 
up  at  the  farm-house  door.  "And  there  came  a  travel- 
ler unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his 
own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd,  but  took  the  poor  man's 
lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was 
come  unto  him."  Imagine  now  the  grief  of  this  poor 
family,  as  the  cherished  lamb  is  torn  from  their  little 
enclosure  and  slaughtered  before  their  eyes ;  and  you 
have  the  whole  picture  which  the  prophet  drew.  It 
is  a  tale  of  humble,  rural  life  indeed  ;  but  the  royal 
justice  is  awakened  and  bursts  out  into  strong  indig- 
nation. "  As  the  Lord  liveth,"  says  David — it  is  the 
form  of  a  Jewish  oath  ; — as  if  he  had  said,  "  By  the  jus- 
tice of  the  living  God,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die."     Oh !  then,  with  what  eye  was 
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it,  think  you,  that  the  fearless  prophet  looked  into  the 
very  soul  of  his  poor  blinded  master,  and  said,  "  Thou 
art  the  man !"  I  remember  a  picture  of  this  scene, 
drawn  by  a  master's  hand.  The  prophet  stands  erect 
before  the  throned  monarch,  with  pointed  finger  and 
an  eye  sad,  but  fixed  and  searching ;  and  the  majesty 
of  an  earthly  kingdom  cowers  and  shrinks  away  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  virtue  ! 

We  naturally  ask  how  such  a  rebuke  could  have 
been  received :  and  we  are  not  only  told  that  David 
said  at  the  time,  "I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord;''  but 
we  are  referred  also  to  that  unequalled  penitential 
psalm,  the  51st,  which  Jewish  tradition  has  assigned 
to  this  period  of  David's  life. 

But  the  observation  to  which  I  wish  now  to  draw 
your  particular  attention,  is  this :  that  the  man  who 
felt  all  this  indignation  at  a  certain  act  of  baseness 
and  injustice,  was  the  very  man  that  did  it ;  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  who  did  the  far  worse  act 
w4iich  was  but  shadowed  forth  in  the  parable.  David 
abhorred  a  simple  act  of  oppression.  Of  what  was 
he  guilty  ?  Of  oppression,  treachery,  adultery,  mur- 
der— all  consummated  in  one  single  tissue  of  crimes. 
His  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  a  certain  sup- 
posed offender  ;  he  was  even  religious  in  his  abhor- 
rence ;  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,"  is  his  declaration,  "  the 
man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die ;"  and 
yet — and  yet,  David  was  the  man  who  did  it ! 

This  is  the  point,  then,  to  which  I  wish  to  bring 
your  meditations ;  the  difference,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween sentiments  and  principles.  Let  me  attempt, 
first  to  define,  next  to  illustrate  it ;  and,  finally,  to  con- 
sider the  decision  to  which  it  must  bring  each  mind 
with  regard  to  itself. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  religion  in  the  world ; 
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and  all  other  religious  differences  are  trifling  compared 
with  this.  There  is  a  religion  of  imagination,  and 
there  is  a  religion  of  reality.  There  is  an  ideal  and 
an  actual  religion ;  a  religion  of  the  head,  and  a 
religion  of  the  heart.  Or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
there  is  a  religion  which  is  occasionally  and  transiently 
felt  in  the  heart,  but  which  does  not  constitute  the 
character  of  a  man ;  and  there  is  a  religion  which 
dwells  there  habitually,  and  is  the  predominating  dis- 
position and  mind  of  the  man.  This  is  the  difference 
between  sentiments  and  principles.  Sentiments  are 
temporary  impressions  of  goodness  and  virtue  ;  prin- 
ciples are  abiding  and  controlHng  impressions  of  good- 
ness and  virtue.  Sentiments  are  general  and  invol- 
untary ;  they  do  not  rise  to  the  character  of  virtue ; 
a  man  can  scarcely  help  sometimes  feeling  them  : 
they  spring  from  the  act  of  God's  creation  like  bladed 
grass  or  opening  flowers  ;  and  this  is  one  sense  in 
which  God  works  within  us,  though  I  believe  devoutly 
that  he  puts  forth  interpositions  also,  for  our  times  and 
seasons  of  need.  Principles,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
personal,  intentional,  particular :  they  are  brought 
home  to  the  heart ;  they  are  acted  out  in  the  life ; 
they  are  our  own  act ;  they  are  the  very  form  of  that 
act,  through  which,  God  helping,  we  work  out  our 
OAvn  salvation.  We  could  do  nothing  without  the 
help  of  God ;  but  that  supposed,  we  have  a  work  to 
do ;  and  it  is  the  very  work  of  virtue,  the  very  work 
of  our  salvation.  Now  it  is  precisely  short  of  this 
point,  I  fear,  that  most  men  stop.  They  have  senti- 
ments, but  not  principles.  This  is,  for  us  at  the 
present  day,  the  very  point  of  conversion.  To  pass 
over  from  sentiments  to  principles,  is  the  very  process 
of  conversion.  We  are  not  utterly  bad  ;  we  have 
some  good  feelings,  some  occasional  religious  emotions  ; 
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but  in  the  eye  of  the  Gospel,  many  of  us  fall  short 
utterly,  fatally.  And  when  I  utter  this  solemn  word, 
fatally,  1  am  not  pronouncing  some  mere  arbitrary 
pulpit  decision ;  I  am  declaring  the  very  laws  of  our 
nature.  For  without  something  more  than  senti- 
ments, without  principles  of  goodness  and  piety,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  be  happy  here  or  hereafter.  Hap- 
piness lies  deeper  than  sentiments.  In  short,  it  is 
but  the  old  story  of  human  deficiency  :  we  approve 
the  right,  but  pursue  the  w^rong.  We  may  be  bad 
men,  with  all  our  transient  good  feelings.  When 
David  said,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath 
done  this  thing  shall  surely  die  1"  that  was  an  honest 
burst  of  indignation  at  wrong ;  and  yet,  at  this  very 
moment,  he  was  in  the  commission  of  that  very 
wrong  ;  nay,  of  a  far  worse  than  that.  You  see,  then, 
that  although  our  discrimination  is  drawn  from  the 
unusual  sphere  of  a  monarch's  life,  it  strikes  far  and 
wide,  and  deep ;  it  strikes,  in  fact,  at  the  great  reli- 
gious defect  of  the  loorld  !  I  solemnly  believe  that 
no  point  could  be  put  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
a  religious  audience,  more  vital,  more  momentous 
than  this. 

2.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  it. 

The  instance  which  is  presented  in  the  life  of 
David,  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  found,  of  a  total  con- 
tradiction between  a  man's  general  sentiments  and 
his  particular  conduct.  We  see  the  same  thing  around 
us  every  day.  Who  abets  injustice,  fraud,  oppression, 
covetousness,  revenge,  envy,  or  slander?  Not  one. 
But  are  there  no  such  things  in  the  world  ?  Are  there 
not  many  to  be  found  who  are  guilty  of  these  things  ? 
Ay,  guilty  of  these  very  things.  And  yet,  I  think,  I 
could  speak  a  parable  upon  any  one  of  these  vices ;  I 
could  set  forth  in  a  story,  the  wickedness  of  injustice, 
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or  the  cruelty  of  oppression,  or  the  baseness  of  slan- 
der, or  the  miseries  inflicted  by  unbridled  indulgence  ; 
I  could  set  before  you  the  injured  and  ruined  victims 
of  wrong ;  I  could  make  you  hear  the  cry  of  their 
distress ;  yes,  I  could  speak  a  parable  at  which  the 
anger  of  every  hearer  should  be  greatly  kindled  ;  and 
yet  to  how  many  of  these  same  hearers  might  I  turn 
with  the  home- put  rebuke  of  the  prophet,  and,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  loudest  exclamation,  say  to  him, 
"  Stop,  good  friend  !  hold  back  a  little  the  edge  of  thy 
reproach  ;  spare  thyself  a  little ;  thou  art  the  very 
man  !"  '•  What,  I  ?" — might  be  his  exclamation. 
Yes,  thou.  Thou  art  thyself  in  some  relation  unjust, 
or  oppressive,  or  envious,  or  indulgent  to  thyself,  or  a 
careless  talker  of  others.  "  Therefore,  thou  art  inex- 
cusable, O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest," 
says  St.  Paul ;  "  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another, 
thou  condemnest  thyself:  for  thou  that  judgest,  doest 
the  same  things." 

I  believe,  as  we  extend  our  observation  of  life,  that 
we  shall  find  it  less  and  less  j^afe  to  rely  upon  men's 
general  sentiments  and  general  conversation.  More 
and  more  do  we  demand  to  know  not  what  they  say, 
but  what  they  do.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  some 
men  can  talk  of  virtue  and  a  virtuous  parentage,  whose 
life  denies  both.  I  have  been  struck  sometimes  with 
observing  what  a  marvellous  facility  some  bad  men 
have,  of  quoting  Scripture.  It  seems  to  comfort  their 
evil  consciences  to  use  good  words,  and  to  gloze  over 
bad  deeds  with  holy  texts,  wrested  to  their  purpose. 
Nay,  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  where  the  more 
a  man  talks  about  the  Bible,  the  less  he  feels  it ;  the 
more  he  talks  about  virtue,  the  less  he  has  of  it;  and  you 
may  sometimes  discover  the  very  point  of  his  deficiency 
by  the  extraordinary  strength  of  his  language  about  that 
11 
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very  thing.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  it  is 
true,  the  moutli  speaketh  ;  but  it  sometimes  speaks  the 
very  contrary  of  what  the  man  practices.  When  you 
are  talking  in  general  about  rehgion  and  virtue,  and  find 
your  neighbour  ever  drawing  the  conversation  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  mark  that  point ;  it  may  be  that  he  would 
make  amends  for  some  fault  there,  or  he  would  spread 
out  some  flimsy  veil  of  words,  some  subtle  distinctions 
to  shield  his  faults  ;  or  his  guilty  consciousness  draws 
him  to  it  with  a  kind  of  strange  fascination.  When 
you  find  a  person  very  suspicious  of  others  in  some 
respects,  look  to  it  whether  he  be  not  an  offender  there. 
So  the  moment  of  a  man's  departure  from  his  old 
faith,  is  often  signalized  by  the  most  violent  struggles 
and  the  loudest  protests  against  heresy.  x\nd  so  a 
man  may  express  the  stongest  disgust  at  sin,  at  self- 
indulgence,  at  sensuality  in  all  its  forms ;  nay,  and  in 
a  sense,  he  may  feel  such  disgust ;  and  yet  in  some 
points,  he  may  be — secretly  if  not  openly,  in  a  less 
measure  if  not  in  a  greater,  in  one  form  if  not  in  an- 
other, in  imagination  if  not  in  act,  in  food  if  not  in 
drink,  in  opium  if  not  in  alcohol,  in  indolence  if  not  in 
passion,  he  may  be  a  vicious  man  and  a  sensualist. 

It  is  this  contrariety  which  is  often  witnessed  between 
what  is  felt  at  church,  and  what  is  done  abroad  in  the 
world.  Virtue  and  vice,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those 
terms,  must,  in  this  place,  be  mere  matters  of  reflection 
and  feeling.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  practice 
of  either.  Men  yield  to  the  argument  here,  with  most 
undesirable  facility  and  readiness  ;  because  nothing  is 
to  follow.  Nay,  it  is  very  easy  and  very  safe  while  at 
church,  to  feel  upon  these  matters.  And  a  man  shall 
to-day  be  wrapt  in  admiration  of  the  noble  and  lovely 
virtues  of  Christianity  ;  and  yet  to-morrow  sball  find 
him  so  different  a  man  that  he  shall  scarce  know  him- 
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self.     When  the  sun  shall  rise  again,  that  is  to  light 
him  forth  to  his  earthly  pursuits,  when  the  atmosphere 
of  worldly  gains  and  competitions  grows  warm  about 
him,  when  the   fervid   courses  of  unlawful  pleasure 
again  bring  on  the  fever  of  the  passions,  all  his  fine 
emotions,  alas  !  about  virtue,  all  his  generous  abhor- 
rence of  selfishness  and  sensual  crime,  shall  be  as  the 
morning  cloud  that  passeth  away.     That  cloud  may 
be  tinged  with  colours  of  gold.     It  may  be  bright  and 
beautiful,  hke  the  fine  sentiments  that  we  entertain 
about  virtue.     What  do  they  avail,  so  long  as  they 
dwell  in  the  airy  regions  of  the  imagination  7     We 
walk  not  on  the  cloud,  but  in  the  rugged  path,  where 
nothing  but  principles  can  sustain  and   bear  us  on- 
ward.    I  do  not  say  that  such  emotions  as  I  have  de- 
scribed are  necessarily  false  or  fictitious.     Nay,  they 
may  be  quite  sincere  and  real  for  the  time  ;  and  this 
only  increases  the  danger.     A  man   may  be  really 
interested  in  religion  in  a  certain  way,  while  he  is 
seriously,  fatally  deficient  in  virtue.     1  have  known, 
perhaps  you  all  have  known  instances  of  this,  which 
are  enough  to  overwhelm  one  with  astonishment  and 
dismay.     It   is   common   to   resolve   such  cases  into 
blank  hypocrisy ;  but  such,  I  confess,  is  not  always 
my  solution.     Men  have  I  known  who  have  prayed 
most  fervently,  and  I  could  not  doubt  most  sincerely  ; 
and  yet  who  have  constantly  been  guilty  of  things,  so 
bad  and  base,  or  so  ungenerous  and  unrighteous,  that 
robbery  and  murder,  the  crimes  that  fill  the  dockets  of 
your  criminal  courts,  could  scarcely  be  more  heinous  ! 
What  an  awful  example  of  this  is  held  up  to  us  in  the 
passage  of  Scripture  history,  from    which  I  am  dis- 
coursing !     That  the  writer  of  the  Psalms— the  most 
perfect  devotional  compositions,  inspiration  apart,  that 
the  world  ever  saw :  compositions  which,  considering 
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the  age  m  which  they  appeared,  prove  their  own  in- 
spiration— that  the  writer  of  the  Psalms  could  have 
been  the  seducer  of  Bethsheba,  and  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  is  a  fact  that  may  well  put  every  man  upon 
his  guard  !  And  indeed  such  is  the  inconsistency,  and 
w^aywardness,  and  self-deception  of  the  human  heart, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  think,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  that  a  man  may  be  quite  a  good  man,  or  w^hat  the 
world  calls  quite  a  good  sort  of  man  in  general,  and 
yet  a  very  bad  man  in  particular  ;  a  good  sort  of  man 
at  church,  and  yet  a  bad  man  in  the  world  ;  or  a 
good  sort  of  man  in  public,  and  yet  a  bad  man  in  his 
family  ;  or  a  good  sort  of  man  at  home  and  on  com- 
mon days,  but  a  very  bad  man  on  holidays,  or  a  very 
bad  man  when  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  a  very  bad  man 
when  he  goeth  to  a  strange  city  !  And  in  how  low  a 
measure,  in  how  doubtful  a  character,  in  what  a  dis- 
honouring comparison,  is  he  a  good  man,  who  is  bad 
just  when  occasion  offers  or  opportunity  permits  !  He 
is  not  a  good  man  at  all ! 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  you  with  multiplicity  of 
illustration,  I  must  invite  your  attention  to  another 
contrast ;  for  the  point  is  one  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance. And  that  is  the  contrast,  not  between  the  gene- 
ral feeling  and  the  particular  conduct,  but  between 
the  general  and  the  particular  feeling.  For  we  must 
go  further,  and  say,  that  while  a  man's  general  feeling 
about  abstract  rectitude  may  be  very  correct,  his  par- 
ticular feeling  about  the  specific  qualities  that  consti- 
tute rectitude,  or  the  specific  actions  that  it  requires  of 
him,  may  be  decidedly  wrong. 

Have  we  never  heard  one  say,  that  he  w^ished  he 
w^ere  a  Christian,  that  he  desired  to  be  a  good  man  ? 
But,  now  do  you  take  some  pertinent  occasion  to  re- 
mind him  that  goodness  requires  him  to  resist  a  certain 
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passion,  to  sacrifice  a  certain  indulgence,  to  control  his 
appetite  at  a  feast,  or  to  keep  his  temper  in  a  dispute  ; 
and  then  he  will  find  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  good. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  who 
came  to  our  Saviour  to  be  instructed.  So  amiable  and 
good  did  he  appear,  that  Jesus,  when  he  looked  upon 
him,  loved  him.  And  yet,  when  he  put  that  fair- 
seeming  youth  to  the  test,  he  was  found  utterly  want- 
ing. "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,"  he  said,  '•  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  come,  follow  me."  When  he  heard  that 
saying  he  was  very  sorrowful,  for  he  was  very  rich. 
He  could  do  many  things ;  but  he  could  not  do  that. 
Jesus  at  a  distance  seemed  an  attractive  person,  but  he 
found  it  different  when  he  came  to  understand  him. 
Ah  !  how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  "  preach  good  tidings  "  ;  they  are  glori- 
ous forms  as  they  stand  on  high,  invested  with  the 
hues  of  distant  scenery  and  clothed  with  the  radiance 
of  heaven  ;  but  let  them  come  down,  the  plain  and 
humble  preachers  of  a  cross,  of  self-renunciation  ;  and 
then  we  find  that  they  wear  a  rough  garb  and  a  stern 
face,  and  we  like  them  not.  No,  we  do  not  understand 
our  Gospel  when  we  merely  admire  it.  Religion,  a 
man  says,  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  Gospel  is  glad  tid- 
ings, and  the  name  of  the  Saviour  is  a  gracious  name, 
and  he  wonders  that  anybody  can  say  that  the  human 
heart  dislikes  them  ;  but  let  the  Gospel  say  to  him,  as 
it  said  to  Herod,  "  Thou  must  not  have  this  woman  ; 
or  thou  must  not  have  this  cup  of  intoxication  ;  or  thou 
must  not  have  this  property  which  thou  hast  unjustly 
got ;"  and  then  he  is  ready  to  hate  it  for  its  interference 
with  his  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Yes,  the  Gospel  is 
then  a  different  thing  ;  no  longer  a  speculative,  but  an 
experimental  thing  ;  no  longer  a  sentimental,  but  a 
practical  thing;  no  longer  a  lovely  and  a  lulling  song, 
11^ 
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of  one  that  "  hath  a  pleasant  voice  and  can  play  well 
upon  an  instrument,"  but  a  harsh  sound,  and  a  word  of 
rebuke  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence. 
So  was  it  predicted  of  our  Saviour,  our  embodied  re- 
ligion ;  so  did  he  foresee  that  he  would  be  regarded  ;  so 
w^as  he  regarded  ;  and  why  ?  Because,  unlike  the 
celebrated  teachers  of  antiquity,  he  penetrated  beyond 
the  regions  of  vague  sentiment — beyond  the  regions 
where  moralizers  and  philosophers  had  woven  their 
fine  theories  and  spread  out  their  beautiful  maxims — 
penetrated,  I  say,  to  the  depths  of  the  heart,  brought 
out  its  hidden  iniquities,  arraigned  the  cherished  preju- 
dices and  darling  passions  of  the  very  age  and  country, 
and  of  the  very  people  amidst  whom  he  lived.  There- 
fore were  they  angry  with  him  in  the  sanctuary,  were 
ready  to  stone  him  in  the  street,  hurried  him  to  the 
brow  of  a  precipice  to  cast  him  down,  and  finally 
bore  him  as  a  victim  to  the  awful  mount  of  Calvary. 
Yes,  Calvary  bears  eternal  witness  to  the  sacrifice  of 
one,  whom  men  crucified,  because,  not  content  with 
delivering  to  them  fine  sentiments,  he  told  them  the 
cutting,  keen-piercing,  anger-provoking  truth. 

It  is  a  tremendous  thing  to  consider,  that  out  of  the 
bosom  of  a  w^orld  of  fine  sentiments,  such  passions  can 
spring.  Had  any  one  stood  up  in  the  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Sunday  before  the  Crucifixion  and  dis- 
coursed eloquently  on  the  beauties  of  virtue — of  gen- 
tleness, candor  and  loving  kindness — the  people  would 
have  heard  him  with  pleasure ;  the  preacher  would  have 
been  admired.  On  the  Friday  following,  they  hurried 
the  living  representative  of  all  these  virtues  to  death 
— to  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross ! 

But  the  world  is  not  essentially  changed.  That 
Jewish  province  is  not,  as  we  are  wont  to  consider  it, 
cut  off  from  the  great  world  of  humanity.     The  same 
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world  noiD  lives  and  breathes  around  us;  a  world 
of  fine  sentiments  and  foul  practices,  of  good  maxims 
and  bad  deeds  ;  a  world  whose  darker  passions  are  not 
only  restrained  by  custom  and  ceremony,  but,  strange 
to  say,  veiled  over  even  from  itself,  by  beautiful  senti- 
ments. I  see  this  terrible  solecism  everywhere.  I 
have  seen  it  in  Romish  sentimentalism,  covering  infi- 
delity and  vice ;  in  Protestant  substitution,  lauding 
spirituality  and  faith,  and  neglecting  homely  truth  and 
candor  and  generosity ;  in  ultra-liberal  refinement, 
mounting  to  heaven  in  its  dreams  and  wallowing 
amidst  the  mire  of  earth  in  its  deeds.  I  see  it  in  lite- 
rature. Bad  men  and  women  can  write  good  books 
— i.  e.  books  in  which  virtue  is  praised.  Nay,  so  ex- 
cellent is  public  sentiment  that  they  dare  not  write  any 
other.  And  suppose  a  book  of  a  different  character 
to  be  written.  Suppose  that  a  book  were  written  in 
praise  of  sin — i.  e.  in  evident  and  unblushing  praise 
of  it.  Why,  the  worst  man  among  us  would  abhor 
the  book — would  throw  it  down  in  disgust.  Find  a 
man  that  is  dishonest,  and  show  him  a  book  right 
heartily  employed  upon  teaching  men  how  to  deceive 
and  defraud  ;  and  he  could  not  bear  it.  Find  a  cruel 
man — one  who  is  every  day  saying  and  doing  unkind, 
hard  and  bitter  things — and  show  him  this  character 
spread  out  and  eulogized  in  a  book,  and  he  could  not 
suppress  his  indignation  at  it ;  his  feelings  would  break 
out  into  speech ;  he  would  say  it  was  a  monstrous 
book.  And  yet  some  weak  sufferer  by  his  side,  whose 
gentle  and  tender  spirit  w^as  every  day  wounded  by  his 
violence  or  his  satire,  might  turn  to  him  astonished, 
and  say,  "  It  is  thou  ! — it  is  thou  !"  Find  the  gross- 
est sensualist,  and  open  to  him  a  work  like  some  of  the 
late  French  fictions,  over  whose  pages  is  draw^n  the 
slime  of  every  sensual  vice,  and  drawn  as  if  to  paint 
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and  illuminate  the  page ;  and  with  an  air  of  horror  he 
would  exclaim,  that  it  was  a  work  of  the  most  shame- 
less profligacy  that  ever  was  seen.  And  yet  some 
companion  in  evil  might  turn  to  him  and  say  :  "Why, 
I  am  surprised  at  this  ;  I  thought  you  would  like  this 
book.     Why,  thou  art  the  very  man  !" 

Well,  it  is  fortunate,  no  doubt,  that  this  sentiment 
lives  ;  it  is  well  that  it  is  not  dead  and  cannot  easily 
die.  But  let  us  not  mistake  it  for  something  better 
than  it  is  ;  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  it ;  that  is  the 
only  point  about  which  I  am  anxious.  Let  us  see  and 
settle  it  w4th  ourselves,  that  there  may  be  a  world  of 
religious  sentiment,  and  yet  a  world  of  little  or  no  re- 
ligion. The  religious  state  of  many  minds,  we  must 
believe,  alas  !  is  no  better  than  this  ;  there  is  a  vague 
and  general  sentiment  of  religion  in  them,  but  no  par- 
ticular devotion,  no  habitual  piet)^.  Religion  plays 
about  their  minds,  like  the  briUiant  but  cold  lights 
that  sometimes  flash  across  the  Northern  sky.  There 
are  occasional  splendours  of  thought  about  the  man, 
and  rich  gleams  of  fancy,  and  transient  corruscations 
that  kindle  the  whole  heaven  of  his  imagination  ;  but 
no  vital  warmth  penetrates  the  heart ;  all  is  cold  and 
sterile  there  as  the  regions  of  the  Northern  pole.  He 
does  nothing  ;  he  gains  no  victories  over  himself;  he 
makes  no  progress  ;  he  is  just  where  he  was  years  ago  ; 
there  is  nothing  about  his  cultivation  of  religion,  de 
termined  and  resolute  and  regular,  like  his  cultivation 
of  anything  else — his  estate,  his  profession,  his  know- 
ledge. His  religion,  the  grand  interest  of  his  being, 
he  leaves  to  take  its  chance  in  general  and  inefficient 
sentiment. 

HI.  The  defect  is  fatal ;  and  it  is  this  that  I  would 
insist  upon  for  a  moment  in  close :  that  no  religion 
meets  the  Gospel  demand,  or  the  demand  of  our  own 
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nature  for  happiness,  but  that  which  passes  from  sen- 
timent into  principle.  .      .       i        i 

The  notions  of  rehgion  that  are  floatmg  loosely 
upon  the   mass   of  society,  have  indeed  their  uses. 
They  bless  society  as  a  mass.     So  excellent  a  thing  is 
religion  that  it  can  touch  nothing  which  it  does  not  in 
some  respect  benefit ;  that,  even  when  it  floats  upon 
the  surface,  it  is  like  a  holy  oil  that  tames  down,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  waves  of  passion  that  are  swelling 
beneath.      But,  my  brethren,  when  I  look  into  those 
deep  waters  beneath,  when  I  look  into  the  awful  depths 
of  a  human  heart,  I  see  the  need  of  a  power  that  shall 
penetrate  to  the  very  abysses  of  that  ocean,  to  which 
human  nalure  may  well  be  compared.     To  send  down 
light,  tranquilUty,  purity,  into  those  deeps  of  the  soul- 
no  breeze  upon  the  surface,  nor  brightening  smile  upon 
the  face  of  life,  can  do  that.     That  smile  is  lovely, 
that  breeze  is  refreshing ;  but  deep,  oh  !  deep  down  in 
the  heart,  must  stir  the  wrestling  energies,  the  profound 
movements  that  will  sway  it  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
It  is  no  vague  sentimentahsm  that  will  save  a  man, 
but  it  must  be  a  work,  and  a  care,  and  a  watching,  and 
a  striving,  that,  will  save  him. 

Take  the  question  for  a  moment  out  of  the  province 
of  religion.  Does  an  admiration  for  the  fine  arts, 
make  any  one  an  artist?  Do  just  sentiments  about 
trade,  make  any  one  a  merchant  ?  Do  general  maxims 
about  industry,  make  any  one  an  industrious  man  ? 

We  do  not  understand  the  supreme,  the  unutterable 
interest  embraced  in  religion,  when  we  think  to  give 
less  to  it,  than  our  whole  heart.  We  do  not  under- 
stand our  nature,  when  we  think  to  shuffle  off  its  stu- 
pendous charge  as  most  men  do.  No  interest  on  earth 
can  so  ill  brook  our  levity  or  negligence.  What  is 
the  matter  with  life  but  this?     Why  is  it  that  so 
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many,  and  so  many  who  consider  themselves  quite 
good  Christians  too,  are  hving  such  a  poor,  lame,  halt- 
ing life  ;  so  ill-adjusted  to  the  scene  around  them,  so 
mihappy  amidst  craving  wants,  and  disturbing  pas- 
sions, and  pains  of  self-reproach ;  but  because  they 
will  not  give  their  whole  hearts  to  truth  and  purity, 
to  goodness  and  to  God  ? 

I  think,  too,  that  there  must  be  special  meditations 
and  special  resolves  in  this  matter.  I  say  not  in  w^hat 
form:  but  the  things  must  be.  We  want  religion, 
indeed,  to  flow  through  the  w^iole  of  life ;  but  it  must 
have  fountains  and  supplies,  or  it  cannot  flow  on  :  it 
must  have  these,  or  it  will  be  lost  in  the  sands  of 
vague  and  barren  abstraction.  In  the  vast  and  deso- 
late wastes  of  Africa,  travellers  tell  us  of  certain 
spectral  illusion — the  inirage  of  the  desert — which 
spreads  before  them  beautiful  visions  of  fertility  and 
verdure,  that  cheat  the  eye  and  mock  the  heart.  Such, 
alas  !  are  piety  and  goodness  to  many  a  moral  travel- 
ler. They  are  but  visions ;  ever  in  the  distance  ; 
never  approached,  never  made  realities.  The  fertility 
and  verdure  of  a  fruitful  and  beautiful  piety  are  never 
seen  in  them ;  and  they  never  reach  the  land  of  that 
better  life  which  they  are  forever  going  to  lead. 
There,  before  them,  is  the  gushing  fountain,  the  cool- 
ing shade,  the  peaceful  repose  ;  but  they  never  reach 
it.  In  the  barren  w^aste  of  an  unfaithful  life,  they 
die  ;  and  never  set  foot  on  the  promised  land  ! 

What  a  sad  result,  alas  !  of  so  many  good  senti- 
ments, so  many  good  thoughts,  of  so  many  enthusi- 
astic dreams  of  good,  of  so  many  solemn  protests 
against  evil !  When  Hazael  said,  with  indignant  pro- 
testation, "  But  what !  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  ?"  we  read,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
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touching  traits  of  which  the  Bible  is  so  full,  that  the 
man  of  God  looked  upon  him  and  wept.  And  well 
might  he  weep.  Well  might  any  man  weep,  if  he 
will  ever  weep  over  anything,  at  this  sad  contradiction 
in  the  lives  of  many.  What  a  mournful  thing  it  is, 
indeed,  to  contemplate — nothing  on  earth  so  mourn- 
ful ;  on  the  one  hand,  sentiments  noble,  powers  divine, 
a  nature  formed  for  immortal  glory,  and  a  prepara- 
tion of  means  infinite  as  the  grace  of  heaven ;  life 
given,  and  a  Saviour  dying  to  redeem  ! — and  on  the 
other  hand,  utter  failure  of  the  end,  life  spent  in  vam, 
the  burial  of  the  soul  in  sense  and  worldhness  ;  exist- 
ence, as  to  all  spiritual  purposes,  a  blank  ;  the  grand 
opportunity  a  defeat ;  the  season  gone,  the  harvest 
past,  the  summer  ended,  and  the  soul  7iot  saved  ! 

If  we  would  not  have  it  so,  permit  me  to  make  one 
suggestion  in  close.  And  permit  me,  too,  to  make  it 
a  word  of  exhortation.  It  is  this.  If  any  one  here 
has  a  good  feeling,  let  him  go  and  do  something  ;  let 
him  do  some  good  thing.  If  your  minds  are  at  any 
time  impressed  with  the  contemplation  of  any  virtue — 
be  it  prayer  or  watchfulness,  or  disinterestedness,  or  bro- 
therly love,  or  the  greatness  and  sanctity  of  a  holy 
life — see  that  you  immediately  set  about  putting  it  in 
practice.  Be  sure  that  the  occasion  will  soon  enough 
come,  if  you  will  only  watch  for  it.  Thus  fix  and 
embody  vague  sentiment  in  distinct  action.  Thus 
let  every  week's  practice  carry  out  each  Sunday's 
meditation.  The  preaching  of  angels  will  do  you  no 
good  without  this  !  So  only  can  your  Sabbaths  help 
your  week-days.  So  only  can  you  make  any  day 
safe.  You  may  say  and  think  what  you  will,  to-day ; 
your  meditations,  I  had  almost  said,  may  be  lofty 
enough  to  be  food  for  angels ;  your  minds  may  be 
enraptured  with  themes  that  are  divine ;  your  hearts 
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may  melt  in  the  tenderness  of  their  rehgious  emotions  ; 
but  if  you  carry  no  holy  thoughts  with  you  into  the 
scenes  of  business  and  care  and  temptation,  to-morrow 
you  may  fall ! — you  may  find  the  precipice  of  ruin  to 
be  but  one  step  from  the  mount  of  meditation  ! 

That  which  our  present  meditation  demands  of  us, 
is  the  universal  doing  of  what  we  feel  to  be  right.  It 
is  to  substitute  doing,  for  our  idle  dreaming  of  right. 
It  is  to  break  up  this  eternal  contradiction  between 
our  sentiments  and  principles.  It  is  upon  this  that 
our  Saviour  ever  laid  the  chief  stress.  Doing,  doing, 
is  ever  the  burden  of  his  exhortation.  '•  He  that  hear- 
eth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them" — is  his  constant 
lanffuao^e.  As  if  he  had  known  that  men  vi^ould 
admire  the  beauty  of  his  character,  and  would  be 
liable  to  stop  there,  ever  does  he  press  them  to  this 
point. 

That  which  the  present  moment  demands  of  us  is 
a  solemn  determination  so  to  do.  Will  you  make  it  7 
Pardon  this  directness ;  I  would  use  no  improper  free- 
dom with  you.  I  speak  with  deep  respect  to  the  mind, 
to  the  great  nature  that  is  capable  of  such  a  determi- 
nation. Will  you  make  it  ?  I  would  press  this  ques- 
tion in  no  stern  or  repulsive  manner.  It  is  the  most 
glorious  determination  that  can  be  made  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.      Will  you  make  it  ? 

You  will ;  may  I  not  say  so  ?  You  will — you 
must.  Good  life,  happy  death,  joy  of  heaven,  blessed 
eternity,  hangs  upon  the  decision  ! — yes,  hangs,  it 
may  be,  upon  the  very  decision  that  you  shall  form 
this  day  !  For  it  is  only  going  on  and  on  in  the  same 
way,  without  any  such  decision,  that  leads  men  to 
perdition  :  that  leads  them  to  the  failure  of  all  high 
and  sacred  piety  and  virtue.     Avoid  it ;  I  Tuiist  press 
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this  point  upon  your  consideration  :  avoid  that  way 
as  you  value  your  soul.  In  the  name  of  reason,  in 
God's  name,  set  about  the  work  of  your  salvation 
immediately.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  quickly :  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest." 
12 


IX. 

THE  CROWN  OF  VIRTUE. 

BE   THOU   FAITHFUL   UNTO   DEATH,    AND   I  WILL   GIVE   THEE   A   CROWN   OP   LIFE. 

—Rev.  ii.  10. 

The  image  which  is  here  employed  to  set  forth  the 
reward  of  Christian  fidehty,  is  a  crown.  Now  a  crown 
is  the  symbol  of  the  highest  distinction.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  draws  my  attention  in  the  passage 
of  Scripture  before  us.  For  it  is  the  crown  of  virtue, 
its  unrivalled  distinction,  that  I  propose  to  you,  Chris- 
tian brethren,  as  the  subject  of  this  our  present  medi- 
tation. 

And  this  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  Christian  virtue, 
let  me  observe — lest  any  one  should  think  that  it 
offends  against  the  humility  of  the  Gospel — is  fre- 
quently introduced  in  the  New  Testament.  Our 
Saviour  says  in  his  last  prayer,  '•  Father,  the  hour  is 
come  ;  glorify  thy  son,  that  thy  son  also  may  glorify 
thee."  He  desires  to  be  vindicated  :  he  desires  to  be 
honoured ;  and  this  that  virtue,  that  Divinity  may  be 
honoured.  Our  text  speaks  of  a  crown.  It  is  a  fami- 
liar word  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  frequently  used  to 
set  forth  the  glory  of  virtue.  We  constantly  hear  of 
"  a  crown  of  righteousness,  a  crown  of  glory,  an  incor- 
ruptible crown."  Often  and  emphatically  is  the  very 
lowhest  of  the  virtues,  humility,  represented  as  exalt- 
ing its  possessor  to  the  highest  honour.  This  feehng 
of  the  dignity  of  goodness,  of   the  grandeur  of  the 
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Christian  character,  I  may  here  observe,  especially 
marks  the  writings  of  Paul.  Goodness  is  always  in 
his  conception,  something  magnificent,  God-like,  glo- 
rious. When  he  says,  "  Whom  he  predestinated, 
them  he  also  called,  and  whom  he  called,  them  he 
also  justified  ;"  he  cannot  stop,  without  adding,  "  whom 
he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."  This  idea  of 
Christian  virtue  was  pressed  out  into  bolder  promi- 
nence in  his  mind,  perhaps,  because  he  knew  that  the 
great  and  wise  of  this  world,  looked  down  upon  him 
with  scorn.  Paul,  as  a  man  of  learning  and  genius, 
might  justly  compare  himself  with  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  time ;  and  he  was  the  more  likely  to  be 
moved  by  their  judgment  ;  and  he  knew  that  that 
judgment  was  contemptuous.  Therefore,  glorying — 
not  submitting  to  the  reproach — was  a  very  charac- 
teristic bias  of  his  mind.  "  I  glory,"  he  says,  "  in 
tribulation  ; "  I  glory  in  the  evil  name  and  hard  for- 
tune that  you  despise.  Paul  was  a  true  and  magna- 
nimous devotee  to  the  only  true  worth  ;  and  sanctity, 
in  the  dust,  was  more  magnificent  in  his  eyes,  than 
the  throne  of  the  world.  He  calls  upon  the  Christians 
to  think  humbly,  indeed,  but  yet  to  think  loftily  of 
themselves.  He  tells  them  that  they  are  "  the  tem- 
ples of  God,  sons  of  God,  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture." And  when  he  is  speaking  of  his  own  noble 
strife  after  perfection,  observe  how  his  thoughts  ascend 
to  the  highest  climax.  "  I  press  forward,"  he  says — 
it  is  an  onward  and  an  upward  course — "  I  press  for- 
ward towards  the  mark — for  the  prize — of  the  high 
calling — of  God." 

Such  honour,  then,  my  brethren,  do  I  challenge  for 
thie  righteous  course.  I  speak  of  the  croion  of  virtue. 
True,  it  may  overshadow  a  mortal  brow,  and  men 
may  not  see  its  glory.     True,  it  may  overshadow  a 
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countenance  pale  and  wasted,  or  marred  with  disease  ; 
it  may  be  like  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  Jesus  wore, 
stained  with  blood ;  but  what  earthly  diadem  was 
ever  invested  with  such  glory,  as  that  crown  of  thorns  ? 
It  was  once  indeed  the  badge  of  ignominy,  the  mark 
for  scourging  and  spitting ;  but  now,  one  of  those 
thorns — I  make  the  comparison  reverently — one  of 
those  thorns,  platted  by  the  Roman  soldiery  for  the 
head  of  the  glorious  Sufferer  and  Conqueror,  would 
be  dearer  to  us  than  the  brightest  gem,  that  ever  shone 
on  the  brow  of  earthly  monarch  ! 

It  is  the  CROWN  of  virtue  then,  my  brethren,  of 
which  I  will  speak.  And  some  need  is  there  still  in 
the  world,  to  set  forth  its  lofty  distinction.  Not  only 
is  the  good  man's  honour  often  disesteemed,  or  less 
esteemed  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  there  are  various 
other  feeUngs  in  society,  and  especially  strifes  for 
worldly  preference  and  preeminence,  which  commend 
this  subject  to  our  serious  consideration.  Let  us  then 
first  enter  for  a  moment  into  some  of  those  prevailing 
states  of  mind,  which  makes  this  subject,  the  greatness 
of  virtue,  an  interesting  and  practical  topic  of  reflec- 
tion. 

All  men  desire  distinction.  All  men  feel  the  need 
of  some  ennobhng  object  in  life.  These  sentiments — 
the  desire,  that  is  to  say,  of  eminence,  and  the  desire 
of  a  worthy  object — are  indeed  distinct  in  their  char- 
acter ;  but  they  often  combine  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  ordinary  lot  of  life.  It  may  be 
remarked,  indeed,  independently  of  moral  considera- 
tions, that  those  persons  are  usually  most  happy  and 
satisfied  in  their  pursuits,  who  have  the  loftiest  ends 
in  view.  Thus  I  have  observed  that  artists,  mecha- 
nicians, and  inventors,  all  those  classes  who  are  seek- 
ing to  find  principles  or  to  develop  beauty  in  their 
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work,  seem  most  to  enjoy  it.  And  just  in  proportion 
as  beau  ideal  enters  into  any  pursuit ;  for  example, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  farmer  proposes,  not  mere 
subsistence  as  his  end,  but  the  beautifying  of  his 
estate,  and  the  most  scientific  culture  of  it,  is  he  likely 
to  be  happy  amidst  his  labours.  This,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  one  of  the  signal  testimonies  which  all  human 
employments  give  to  the  high  demands  of  our  nature. 
Avarice  is  said  to  be  a  very  absorbing  passion ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth  as  wealth,  ever 
gives  such  satisfaction,  as  it  does  to  bring  the  hum- 
blest, although  a  comparatively  useless  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, to  perfection.  If  wealth,  indeed,  be  sought 
for  ends  of  philanthropy,  or  for  the  relief  of  kindred, 
or  for  the  payment  of  just  debts,  it  has  a  noble  heau 
ideal,  and  a  noble  satisfaction ;  but  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  aims  of  the  seeker  run  down  on  the  scale 
of  motive  from  the  dearness  of  family  and  of  princi- 
ple, to  the  desire  of  display  or  of  pleasure,  does  the 
pursuit  become  an  unsatisfying  drudgery. 

This  is  felt  to  be  too  much  the  character  of  most 
human  conditions  and  employments.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  individual  exceptions  ;  but  with  the  pursuits 
of  multitudes  there  is  connected  a  painful  conviction 
that  they  neither  supply  a  sufficient  object  nor  confer 
any  satisfactory  honour.  "  I  live,''  says  one,  "  I  labour, 
I  do  business.  What  is  it  all  for  ?  What  ultimate 
end  am  I  to  gain  by  it  ?  1  hve  ;  I  die  ;  the  wave 
passes  over  me  ;  and  soon  the  world  will  not  know 
that  such  a  being  ever  existed.  If  I  were  an  artist, 
and  could  paint  the  canvass  or  chisel  the  marble  or 
lift  the  dome  ;  or  could  write  books  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion, or  of  lofty  morals  and  philosophy,  or  could  estab- 
hsh  a  reputation  for  abihty  or  eloquence,  by  any  of 
12* 
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which  the  world  might  know  me,  it  would  be  with  me 
an  object  and  an  ambition." 

Now,  to  this  state  of  mind  it  is,  that  I  come  to  pro- 
pose a  yet  nobler  aim.  To  this  man  it  is,  that  I  come 
to  speak  of  a  crown  ;  a  crown  of  righteousness.  For 
I  say  that  in  true  and  right  living,  in  the  imitation 
of  Christ,  in  piety  and  self-culture,  every  man  may  at- 
tain the  highest  nobleness  and  grandeur  known  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  ;  that,  in  a  higher  sense  than  he 
thinks  of,  he  may  be  an  artist,  and  the  greatest  of 
artists — an  author,  and  the  greatest  of  authors  ;  that 
more  than  his  speech,  his  life  may  be  eloquent.  I  say 
that  every  man  has  a  work  to  do  in  himself,  greater, 
sublimer  than  any  work  of  genius  ;  and  that  he  works 
upon  a  nobler  material  than  wood  and  marble — upon 
his  own  soul.  I  say  to  every  man,  thou  shouldst  be  a 
greater  than,  as  mere  artist  or  author,  was  Homer  or 
Shakspeare,  Phidias  or  Raphael. 

Let  us  see  if  this  proposition  is  fairly  chargeable 
with  extravagance.  What  is  it  that  the  great  author, 
or  the  great  artist,  does?  I  answer  that,  in  the  high- 
est effort  of  his  power,  he  but  portrays  what  every 
man  should  he.  That  which  in  him  is  but  conception, 
in  us  must  be  action.  For  what  does  he  portray,  and 
what  is  his  conception  ?  I  answer  again,  it  is  nothing 
but  moral  beauty  ;  magnanimity,  or  fortitude,  or  love, 
or  forgiveness;  the  soul's  greatness.  If  you  look  at 
the  great  paintings,  what  do  they  represent  ?  The 
glory  of  the  Christ,  the  loveHness  of  the  Madonna,  the 
penitence  or  love  of  some  saint,  the  fortitude  and  for- 
giveness of  the  martyr,  or  some  historic  scene  in  which 
a  noble  action  is  celebrated.  And  what  is  all  this  but 
a  portraying  of  virtues,  commended  to  our  admiration 
and  imitation  ?    To  catch  that  almost  living  portrait- 
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lire  of  boroism  and  goodness,  to  embosom  it  in  our 
hearts,  to  embody  it  in  our  lives — this  is  the  practical 
realization  of  those  great  ideals  of  art. 

And  so  in  all  great  writing ;  in  the  highest  poetry, 
in  the  highest  fiction,  in  the  highest  literature,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  is  to  present  his  loftiest  ideal  of  all 
possible  loveliness  and  grandeur.  He  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  nobly  conceiving  and  describing  what  it  is. 
But  for  us  is  Reserved  the  higher  work,  of  more  nobly 
realizing  it  in  our  own  character  and  life.  And  this, 
it  is  put  within  our  power,  with  God's  help,  to  do. 
The  sphere  of  action  may  be  different,  but  the  thing 
to  be  attained — purity,  sanctity,  self-sacrifice,  love — is 
essentially  the  same  in  all.  The  magnanimity  of  he- 
roes, celebrated  on  the  historic  or  poetic  page ;  the 
constancy  and  faith  of  the  martyr,  or  the  beautifulness 
of  saintly  love  and  pity,  glowing  on  the  canvass  ;  the 
delineations  of  truth  and  right  that  breathe  life  from 
the  lips  of  the  eloquent,  are,  in  essence,  only  that 
which  every  man  may  feel  and  practice  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life.  If  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  be  a  hero  than 
it  is  to  describe  one,  to  endure  martyrdom  than  to  paint 
it,  to  do  right  than  to  plead  for  it ;  then  is  the  work  of 
virtue  nobler  than  any  work  of  genius.  In  this  view 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  idea,  had  he  applied  it  to  this  point, 
is  a  just  one  ;  that  action  is  greater  than  writing.  A 
good  man  is  a  nobler  object  of  contemplation  than  a 
great  author.  To  be  is  greater  than  to  describe.  It 
has  been  said  that  "there  are  but  two  things  worlh 
living  for  ;  to  do  what  is  worthy  of  being  written,  or 
to  write  what  is  worthy  of  being  read."  It  is  true ; 
and  I  maintain  that  the  greater  of  these  is  the  doing. 

I  desire  no  one  to  give  too  easy  an  assent  to  this  pro- 
position. I  seek  rather  for  that  difficult  assent  which 
yields  to  argument,  which  ripens  into  conviction,  and 
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results  in  action.  If  what  I  maintain  is  true,  it  is  not 
an  abstract  theorem,  nor  an  ingenious  speculation.  It 
takes  hold  of  the  entire  principle  and  plan  of  a  man's 
life.  If  it  is  true  that  every  man  has  to  do  the  noblest 
thing  that  ayiy  man  can  do  or  describe,  what  an  appeal 
is  this  to  the  courage,  cheerfulness,  energy  and  dignity 
of  human  existence  ?  Who,  then,  shall  think  his  a 
a  life  doomed  to  mediocrity  or  meanness,  to  vanity  or 
toil,  or  to  any  ends  less  than  heavenly  and  immortal? 
Who  shall  say  "  the  grand  prizes  of  life  are  for  others  ; 
I,  alas  !  can  be  nothing."  But  is  it  not  true?  I  have 
referred  for  comparison  to  what  are  considered  as 
the  noblest  works  of  man;  works  of  genius;  works 
Avhich  draw  universal  attention  and  admiration  ;  which 
fill  the  world  with  their  renown  ;  which  give  to  suc- 
cessful authors  and  artists  such  an  enviable  position 
among  men  ;  and  I  say  that  there  is  something  great- 
er for  every  man  to  do  than  this.  For  suppose,  now, 
that  you  were  possessed  of  the  loftiest  power  of  un- 
folding that  sense  of  beauty  wdiich  dwells  more  or  less 
in  all  minds  ;  suppose  that,  in  the  high  and  solemn 
meditations  of  genius,  you  had  portrayed  scenes  and 
characters  of  such  moral  beauty  and  sublimity,  that 
they  fired  the  breasts  of  millions,  and  drew  tears  of 
sympathy  from  the  eyes  of  nations  ;  and  suppose,  too, 
that  the  lofty  feeling  of  your  own  heart,  furnished  the 
living  portraiture.  But,  let  me  ask  you,  would  it  not  be  a 
still  nobler  thing  for  you  to  go  and  do  that  which  you 
had  described ;  to  he  the  model  that  you  drew?  And, 
believe  me — for  this  is  a  point  on  w4rich  I  must  insist, 
again  and  again — believe  me,  the  loftiest  action  that 
ever  was  described,  is  not  more  magnanimous  than 
that  v^^hich  we  may  find  occasion  to  do,  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life;  in  temptation,  in  distress,  in  bereave- 
ment, :ind  in  the  solemn  approach  to  death.     In  the 
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great  providence  of  God,  in  the  great  ordinances  of 
our  being,  there  is  opened  to  every  man  a  sphere  for 
the  noblest  action.  Nay,  and  it  is  not  in  extraordinary 
situations,  where  all  eyes  are  upon  us,  where  all  our 
energy  is  aroused  and  all  our  vigilance  is  awake,  that 
the  highest  efforts  of  virtue  are  usually  demanded  of 
us ;  but  it  is  rather  in  silence  and  seclusion,  amidst 
our  occupations  and  our  homes  ;  in  Avearing  sickness 
that  makes  no  complaint ;  in  sorely-tried  honesty  that 
asks  no  praise  ;  in  simple  disinterestedness  which  hides 
the  hand  that  resigns  its  advantage  to  another. 

I  seek,  my  friends,  to  ennoble  common  life.  I  know 
that  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  the  office  of  the 
moral  teachers  of  mankind  to  celebrate  conspicuous 
virtue — virtue  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Nay, 
even  biography,  though  professing  to  give  us  the  true 
life  of  a  man,  has  mostly  contented  itself  with  giving 
us  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  statesmen,  an  author,  or  a  phi- 
lanthropist. But  there  is  still  another  work  to  be  done ; 
and  that  is  to  go  down  into  the  obscure  and  as  yet 
unsearched  records  of  daily  conduct  and  feeling  ;  to 
portray  not  the  ordinary  virtue  of  an  extraordinary 
life,  but  the  more  extraordinary  virtue  of  ordinary  life. 
Yes,  my  brethren ;  what  is  done  and  borne  in  the  shades 
of  privacy,  in  the  hard  and  beaten  path  of  daily  care 
and  toil,  full  often  of  uncelebrated  sacrifices ;  in  the 
suffering,  and  sometimes  insulted  suffering,  that  wears 
to  the  world  nothing  but  a  cheerful  brow ;  in  the  long 
strife  of  the  spirit,  carried  on  against  pain,  and  penury, 
and  neglect,  carried  on  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
heart ;  yes,  I  repeat,  what  is  done  and  borne,  what  is 
wrought  and  won  here^  is  a  higher  glory,  and  shall 
inherit  a  brighter  crown.  And  I  pray  you  to  observe 
how  emphatically  this  was  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour. 
"Ye  know,"  he  says  to  his  disciples,  that  "the  princes 
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of  the  nations  exercise  dominion  over  them ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  so  among  you.  But  whosoever  will  be 
great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister,  and  who- 
soever will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant ;  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many."  And  again  he  said,  "  Whosoever  ex- 
alteth  himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted."  Yes,  humihty,  forgetfulness 
of  self,  self-sacrifice,  these  were  in  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
the  true  distinctions. 

I  am  sensible,  I  repeat,  that  the  world  has  by  no 
means  yet  arrived  at  this  point  of  view.  There  is  as 
yet,  so  little  wisdom,  so  little  spirituality,  infused  into 
the  mass  of  public  sentiment,  that  a  thing  to  be  ad- 
mired must  be  conspicuous,  must  be  surrounded  with 
visible  splendour,  or  invested  with  the  halo  of  fame, 
must  bear  a  title  of  honour  or  a  name  of  greatness. 
A  man  to  be  honoured,  must  be  a  great  general  or 
statesman,  a  great  author  or  artist.  But  I  anticipate 
that  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  said  to  the 
greatest  of  these — yes,  I  repeat,  when  some  one,  point- 
ing to  a  good  man,  will  say  to  a  man  great  as  Shaks- 
peare  or  Raphael,  "you  are  but  a  describer ;  here  is 
the  doer ;  you  have  drawn  or  moulded  a  model  of 
saintly  beauty  and  goodness ;  here  is  the  living  ori- 
ginal. Be  thyself  that  same,  and  thou  shalt  be  great- 
er than  thou  now  art.  If  thou  wilt  not,then  do  I  ven- 
erate him  more  than  I  admire  you.  All  the  strug- 
glings  of  genius  in  thee,  have  never  equalled  the 
strugglings  of  virtue  in  him.  He  is  one  who  realizes 
all  the  beautiful  conceptions  of  your  art.  If  such  as 
he  had  not  existed — if  such  as  he  had  not  breathed 
out  through  form,  and  act,  and  countenance,  the 
beauty  of  goodness,  patience,  and  heroism,  thine  art 
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had  never  existed.     Thou  art  but  a  copyist ;  he  is  the 
original." 

Yes,  my  friends,  it  is  true.  Goodness  is  the  great 
inspirer,  refiner,  glorifier  of  the  world.  Let  that  be 
gone  from  the  world,  and  the  light  of  art.  of  litera- 
ture, of  history^  is  gone  out  entirely.  The  treasures 
of  the  world  are  its  virtues— sanctity,  self-sacrifice, 
patience,  constancy,  heroism,  martyrdom.  It  is  good- 
ness only  that  we  love— other  things  we  may  admire, 
beauty,  wit,  fortune— but  it  is  goodness  only  that  we 
love  ;  and  in  the  humblest  shades  of  obscurity,  we  love 
it.  It  is  this  whose  life  we  cherish  more  than  our  own 
hfe.  It  is  this  whose  lonely  grave  we  bedew  with 
our  tears,  saying,  "  let  us  go  and  die  with  it." 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  assign  to  simple   virtue 
the  place  that  belongs  to  it.     I  call  the  quahty  of 
which  I   speak,  virtue.     I  can  well  imagine   that  it 
may  surprise,  if  not  displease,  some  persons  that  I  use 
this  word  so  frequently.     I  suppose  it  sounds  in  their 
ears,  as  if  it  stood  for  a  kind  of  heathenish  excellence. 
I  mean  by  it,  then,  let  me  say,  all  that  I  can  mean  by 
human  excellence  and  sanctity ;  all  that  is  meant  by 
righteousness,    holiness,    spirituality.      And    I   use    it 
more  frequently  than  I  do  some  of  these  words,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  me  to  be  invested  with  false  and 
Winding  associations.     I  fear  that  we  do  but  half  feel 
the  bond,  when  it  is  laid  upon  us  by  the  words,  holi- 
ness, godliness,  grace.     I  fear  that  if  I  had  spoken  in 
this  discourse  of  the  grandeur,  the  supreme  distinction 
of  holiness  or  spirituality/,  though  there  might  have 
been  an  easier  assent,  the  truth  would  not  have  come 
home  to  us — home  to  our  dwellings  and  our  everyday 
lives.     I  may  err  on  this  point :  but  I  certainly  do  use 
this  word,  virtue,  from  an  anxiety  to  go  down  to  the 
very  grounds  of  a  spiritual  and  good  life.     It  seems  to 
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me  peculiarly  to  appertain  to  the  matured  excellence 
of  a  human  being.  Infants  may  have  innocence,  and 
angels  may  have  sanctity ;  but  when  I  would  describe 
the  struggle  of  sacred  principle  in  a  man,  the  most 
comprehensive  word,  the  word  that  reveals  at  once 
the  character  of  the  conflict,  that  bears  the  marks  at 
once  of  the  strife  and  victory  upon  it,  is  virtue ;  patient, 
courageous,  enduring,  victorious  virtue  ! 

But  is  all  this  which  1  have  been  saying,  true  ?  Or 
is  it  a  mere  fine  theory  !  Can  the  routine  and  drud- 
gery of  life,  be  raised  to  heroism  and  grandeur  ?  Is  it 
true  that  common  life  opens  a  field  for  the  noblest  ac- 
tion of  w^iich  a  man  is  capable?  Is  it  true  that  the 
artist's  model,  the  poet's  dream,  the  philosopher's 
theory,  and  more  than  all,  the  high  teaching  of  the 
very  Christ  himself,  may  thus  be  realized  in  the  daily 
walks  of  men?  This  is  the  grand  assumption  on 
which  my  discourse  has  proceeded ;  and  now  let  me 
spend  a  few  moments  in  close,  in  attempting  to  make 
this  ground  a  little  more  apparent ;  and  thus  to  bring 
what  I  have  now  been  saying  to  a  practical  issue. 

And  in  one  word,  is  not  all  this  proved  to  us  Chris- 
tians, by  the  example  of  our  divine  Master  ?  It  is  an 
example  in  the  sphere  of  common  life — not  on  a  throne 
nor  in  a  palace,  but  in  humble  abodes,  in  daily  inter- 
course. Now  suppose  that  the  story  of  his  life  had 
been  a  mere  fiction : — that  is  to  say,  look  upon  it  as  a 
mere  literary  production  ;  and  would  you  not  say,  that 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  conception  ever  embodied  in 
the  records  of  human  speech?  that  such  a  divine  ideal 
of  life,  such  majesty,  such  loveliness  Avas  never  before 
portrayed  on  any  human  page  ?  But  it  is  no  fiction  ; 
it  is  reality.  All  the  world  has  agreed  that  the  reality 
alone,  can  account  for  the  portraiture ;  that  the  Apos- 
tles never  could  have  drawui  such  a  life,  if  they  had 
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not  seen  it.  Now  after  this  reality,  it  is  our  duty 
and  aim  as  Christians  to  follow.  Was  ever  a  higher 
aim  than  this  proposed  to  mortal  aspiration  and 
effort  ? 

But  let  us  enter  into  this  matter,  a  little  in  detail. 
Here  opens  to  me  a  volume  ;  and  I  can  only  touch 
upon  two  or  three  passages  in  this  grandeur  of  the 
Christian  life. 

What  is  the  bright  word  that  is  written  on  this  vol- 
ume of  life,  from  which  rays  out  on  every  side,  an  in- 
effable splendour  ?  Duty  !  Not  mean,  cowering,  sla- 
vish duty  ;  but  high,  magnificent,  glorious  duty. 

Let  an  instance  suffice  instead  of  precepts.  A  few 
years  ago  died  in  Portsmouth,  (England,)  a  poor  man, 
a  crippled  shoe-mender,  A  humble  man  of  a  humble 
calling  ;  and  yet  around  his  gate  when  he  died,  is  seen 
a  collection  of  weeping  children.  Why  is  this  ?  A 
few  words  will  tell  the  story  of  a  life  unknown  to  fame, 
but  beautiful,  glorious,  I  had  almost  said,  as  the  min- 
istry of  angels.  This  man — John  Pounds  was  his 
name — of  such  humble  and  busy  toils,  and  of  such  in- 
firmity that  he  seemed  destined  to  be  a  burden  on 
charity,  saw  around  him  in  the  streets,  poor  neglected 
children,  growing  up  to  ignorance  and  vice  ;  such  as 
you  may  see,  any  day,  around  you.  He  had  no  money 
to  give  them ;  he  had  no  time  to  give  them ;  he  had  no 
spacious  dwelling  to  receive  them,  even  if  he  had  had 
time.  What  then  did  he  do?  He  gathered  them 
around  his  knees  as  he  sat  and  worked  on  his  hum- 
ble bench,  and  there  he  instructed  them.  For  forty 
years,  I  think,  he  thus  taught  successive  companies 
of  poor  children,  and  raised  hundreds  to  virtuous,  re- 
putable and  happy  life.  The  tale  speaks  for  itself. 
Is  there  no  bright  word  written  on  the  pages  of 
common  life — ay,  and  of  the  humblest  life  7 
13 
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Again,  what  is  the  dark  word  that  is  written  in  this 
volume  of  life,  spreading  a  shadow  over  all  its  pages? 
Temptation  !  It  is  no  strange  lot.  It  is  the  lot  of 
common  life.  Every  man  is  a  tempted  man.  Every 
day  we  meet  those  awful  hours,  in  which  the  great 
controversy  between  right  and  wrong,  is  pleaded  in 
our  bosoms.  Then  the  senses'  allurement  steals  upon 
us :  then  ambition,  or  anger,  or  envy  invades  the  peace 
of  our  minds  ;  then  the  world's  great  show,  or  "  the 
world's  dread  laugh,"  demands  our  homage  or  threat- 
ens our  freedom.  Must  we  not  fight  every  hour,  with 
these  besetting  foes  of  the  spirit?  In  the  depths  of  the 
heart,  in  deepest  silence  where  praise  comes  not ;  with 
solitary  prayer  and  patience,  must  we  not  strive  ?  And 
here  in  this  post  within,  to  be  held  against  all  the  world, 
believe  me,  deeds  are  to  be  done  and  victories  to  be  gain- 
ed, compared  with  which  the  prowess  of  battles  and  the 
splendour  of  triumphs  fade  away!  "Greater  is  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit,"  says  the  sacred  proverbialist, 
"  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

What  is  the  power  within,  that  holds  this  sublime 
conflict?  It  is  God's  vicegerent  in  the  soul,  the  sove- 
reign and  majestic  conscience.  What  on  earth  so 
noble  !  Lo  !  a  man — "  faithful  found  among  the 
faithless  ;"  and  to  this  man  the  slightest  whisper  of 
his  conscience,  is  more  than  the  echoing  fame  of  ages ; 
the  simple  purpose  of  rectitude  is  more  than  all  the 
blandishments  of  beauty  and  love;  and  the  single, 
self- poised  feeling  of  integrity  in  the  heart,  is  more 
riches  to  him  than  the  wealth  of  kingdoms.  Ah  ! 
what  an  elevation  is  that !  when  the  secret,  invisible 
feeling  in  the  heart,  that  says,  "I  will  do  right,"  weighs 
more,  and  is  worth  more  with  its  possessor,  than  all 
the  riches  of  the  world ;  yes,  when  the  whole  accu- 
mulated  magnificence   of  the  world   could  not  buy 
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from  him  that  simple  feeling.  I  have  seen  the 
homage  of  loyalty  to  kings,  the  lowly  and  graceful 
prostration  before  the  symbols  of  the  majesty  of  earth  ; 
and  I  will  confess  that  I  thought  it  beautiful ;  the  bare 
feeling  of  reverence,  wins  my  sympathy  ;  but  what  is 
it  all,  compared  with  the  deep  and  lowly  homage  of  a 
man  to  the  awful  sovereignty  within  him ! 

And  so  the  righteous  man  liveth ;  pure,  calm,  strong ; 
inwardly  moved,  and  moved  from  within ;  self-subsist- 
ing, and  dependent  neither  upon  fashion,  fortune,  nor 
fame.  Shall  I  say,  it  is  the  life  of  a  sage,  of  a  philoso- 
pher ?  It  is  more.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul ; 
and  it  is  the  study  and  imitation  of  Christ  that  must 
lead  us  to  it. 

One  more  great  hour  there  is,  for  the  mind's  trial; 
the  hour  that  cometh  to  all ;  the  time  to  die  !  Many 
a  man  has  fought  battles,  who  had  no  arms  for  the 
last  conflict.  Many  a  man  has  painted  pain  and 
agony,  who  could  not  endure  them;  and  has  described 
in  thrilhng  terms  and  tones,  the  terrors  of  the  last  hour ; 
whose  spirit  has  sunk  before  those  terrors  when  they 
came. 

We  speak  of  martyrdoms,  and  they  are  glorious. 
But  there  are  long  years  of  sickness  and  pain  now^  con- 
ducting the  steps  of  some  we  know  to  the  grave, 
in  which  is  endured  the  suffering  of  a  hundred  mar- 
tyrdoms. But  the  briefer  hours  of  mortal  disease — 
what  a  spectacle  do  they  present  ?  The  mind  weigh- 
ed down  by  infirmity,  overshadow^ed  by  surrounding 
gloom,  and  upon  the  rack  of  pain  ;  what  a  picture  is 
it  upon  the  dark  curtain  of  death  !  I  have  seen  it ;  in 
the  silent  and  shaded  chamber  :  amidst  low  and  hush- 
ed voices,  with  sobs  and  tears  around  it ;  or  amidst 
the  awful  stillness  of  constrained  affection — no  curtain 
fold  disturbed,  no  sigh  rising  upon  the  breathless  air ; 
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and  I  have  seen  it  thus  encompassed,  shining  as  the 
face  of  an  angel !  Oh  !  mortal  languor  and  paleness, 
it  is  true,  were  there  ;  marked  and  marred  was  that  face 
with  the  hard  buffetings  of  disease ;  but  it  was  tran- 
quil and  resigned,  and  full  of  immortal  trust.  The 
righteous  men  that  walked  in  the  fiery  furnace  unhurt, 
shone  not  more  gloriously,  than  did  that  Christian  soul 
in  its  parting  hour.  How  full  of  consideration  was  it, 
one  while — speaking  not  much  of  itself,  because  others 
could  not  bear  it ! — how  full  of  wisdom,  at  another 
time,  uttering  its  calm,  natural  and  rational  medita- 
tions on  life,  and  death,  and  the  world  unseen  ;  speak- 
ing, indeed,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  ;  and 
more — how  much  more  than  all  his  trust  ! 

My  brethren,  I  have  thus  attempted  to  speak  to  you 
of  the  greatness  of  virtue.  Does  not  the  theme  min- 
ister to  the  humblest  life  among  us,  a  glorious  encou- 
ragement. What  would  we  greater  than  what,  in 
opportunity,  God  hath  given  to  us  all?  What?  A 
brave  apparel — a  rich  mansion — the  circle  of  a  golden 
crown  ?  And  for  this  is  the  crown  of  nobleness  and 
sanctity  to  be  accounted  nothing?  And  shall  w^e  let 
poor,  worldly  discontent  and  base  despite  eat  into  that 
heart,  where  may  be  fashioned  divine  and  immortal  fac- 
ulties ?  Shall  we  let  the  humbleness  of  earthly  fortunes, 
shade  the  brow  which  may  be  radiant  with  the  crown 
of  virtue  ?  What  should  we  have  thought  of  Raphael 
painting  the  Transfiguration,  if  he  could  have  let  the 
shadow  of  a  Roman  cloud  disturb  his  equanimity? 
What  should  we  have  thought  of  Milton  writing  the 
Paradise  Lost,  if  he  could  have  let  the  flashing  tinsel 
of  a  passing  courtier's  mantle,  make  him  envious? 

Ah !  we  believe  not — here  is  the  difficulty.  We 
believe  not  in  ourselves  ;  we  believe  not  in  Christ ;  we 
believe  not  in  God.     Well  may  we  pray  the  Lord 
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evermore  to  increase  our  faith.  Come,  faith  of  Christ ! 
faith  of  the  crucified  and  the  victorious  !  faith  of  him 
who  said  to  the  unjustly  persecuted  and  suffering, 
rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  ! — come,  and  save  us 
from  our  earth-born  miseries,  our  miseries  born  of 
pride  and  ingratitude  and  worldliness. 

Couldst  thou,  my  friend,  but  once  enter  into  thyself, 
and  learn  to  be  quiet,  to  know  thyself,  to  commune 
with  God,  and  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
couldst  thou  learn  to  find  thy  kingdom,  thy  riches 
within,  to  explore  and  enjoy  the  treasures  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  immortal  soul ;  couldst  thou  learn  all  the 
dignity,  the  calmness  and  blessedness  of  that  in  ward 
life  ;  how  nobly  shouldst  thou  then  walk  amidst  the 
gauds  and  shows  of  this  world  !  How  shouldst  thou 
walk,  indeed,  upon  the  high  places  of  the  world,  and 
possess  the  earth,  nature,  life,  being,  anew.  Thou 
shouldst  be  greater  than  the  greatest  of  this  world, 
wiser  than  the  wisest,  and  only  less  blessed  and  glori- 
ous than  the  angels  of  heaven  ! 

There  is  a  crown  of  earthly  royalty,  that  demandeth 
homage.  There  is  another  crown,  too,  which  is  of 
earth,  but  which  is  yet  more  glorious — the  crown  that 
genius  wears — such  as  was  once  placed  on  the  brow 
of  Petrarch,  amidst  assembled  multitudes,  in  the  Eter- 
nal City.  But  know,  O  man  of  righteousness  and 
fidelity  and  truth !  thou  who  seekest  a  nobler  prize — 
know  that  the  time  shall  come  when,  amidst  assem- 
bled worlds,  a  brighter  crown  shall  be  placed  on  the 
brow  of  virtue.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,"  saith 
the  Judge  of  all  hearts,  "  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life." 
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ON  COMMERCE   AND   BUSINESS. 


ON  THE  MORAL  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS. 

THAT  NO  MAN  GO  BEYOND  AND  DEFRAUD  HIS  BROTHER  IN  ANY  MATTER.— 1 

Thessalonians,  iv.  6. 

I  PROPose  to  invite  your  attention  in  a  series  of 
three  or  four  Sabbath  evening  discourses,  to  the  moral 
laws  of  trade,  the  moral  end  of  business,  and  to  the 
moral  principles  which  are  to  govern  the  accumulation 
of  property.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  proposed 
for  your  consideration  this  evening  ;  and  it  is  one,  as  I 
conceive,  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 

This  country  presents  a  spectacle  of  active,  absorb- 
ing, and  prosperous  business,  \vhich  strikes  the  eye  of 
every  stranger,  as  its  leading  characteristic.  We  are 
said  to  be  and  we  are  a  people,  beyond  all  others, 
devoted  to  business  and  accumulation.  This,  though 
it  is  often  brought  against  us  as  a  reproach,  is  really 
an  inevitable  result  of  our  political  condition.  I  trust 
that  it  is  but  the^r.9^  development,  and  that  many  bet- 
ter ones  are  to  follow.  It  does,  however,  spring  from 
our  institutions  :  and  I  hold,  moreover,  that  it  is  hon- 
ourable to  them.  If  half  of  us  were  slaves,  that  half 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  traffic.  If  half  of  us 
were  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  the 
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business  transactions  of  that  half  would  be  restricted 
within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  would  labour  under  a 
heavy  pressure.  But  where  liberty  is  given  to  each 
one  to  act  freely  for  himself,  and  by  all  lawful  means 
to  better  his  condition,  the  consequence  is  inevitably 
what  we  see ;  a  universal  and  unprecedented  activ- 
ity among  all  the  classes  of  society,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  industry.  The  moral  principles  then^ 
applicable  to  the  transaction  of  buisness  have  strong 
claims  upon  our  attention  ;  and  seem  to  me,  very  pro- 
per subjects  of  discussion  in  our  pulpits. 

There  are  moral  questions  too,  as  we  very  well 
know,  which  actually  do  interest  all  reflecting  and  con- 
scientious men  who  are  engaged  in  trade.  They  are 
very  frequently  discussed  in  conversation  ;  and  very 
different  grounds  are  taken  by  the  disputants.  Some 
say  that  one  principle  is  altogether  right ;  and  others, 
that  another  and  totally  different  one  is  the  only  right 
principle.  In  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  not 
only  proper  but  requisite,  for  those  whose  oflice  it  is  to 
speak  to  men  of  their  duties,  that  they  should  take  up 
the  discussion  of  these,  as  they  would  of  any  other  moral 
questions.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  we  are  liable, 
scholastic  and  retired  men  as  we  are,  to  give  some 
ground  to  men  of  business,  for  anticipating  that  our 
reasonings  and  conclusions  will  not  be  very  practical 
or  satisfatory.  I  can  only  say,  for  myself,  that  I 
have,  for  some  time,  given  patient  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  principles  of  trade  ;  that  I  have  often 
conversed  with  men  of  business  that  I  might  under- 
stand the  practical  bearings  and  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  I  have  also  read  some  of  the  books  in  which 
the  morahty  of  contracts  is  discussed  ;  and  although  a 
clergyman,  I  shall  venture,  with  some  confidence  as 
well   as   modesty,  to   offer  *you   my  thoughts  on  the 
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points  in  question.  I  say  the  points  in  question  ;  and 
I  have  intimated  that  there  are  points  in  debate,  ques- 
tions of  conscience  in  business,  which  are  brought  into 
the  most  serious  controversy.  I  have  even  knoAvn 
sensible  men,  themselves  engaged  in  trade,  to  go  to 
the  length  of  asserting,  not  only  that  the  principles  of 
trade  are  immoral  and  unchristian,  but  that  no  man 
can  acquire  a  property  in  this  commerce  without 
sacrificing  a  good  conscience ;  that  no  prosperous 
merchant  can  be  a  good  Christian.  I  certainly  think 
that  such  casuists  are  wrong ;  but  whether  or  not  they 
are  so,  the  principles  which  bring  them  to  a  conclusion 
so  extraordinary,  evidently  demand  investigation. 

In  preparing  to  examine  this  opinion,  and  indeed  to 
discuss  the  whole  subject,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
observe  in  the  outset,  that  trade  in  some  form,  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  human  condition.  Better,  it 
has  been  said,  on  the  supposition  already  stated — bet- 
ter that  commerce  should  perish  than  Christianity ; 
but  let  it  be  considered  whether  commerce  can  perish. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  earth 
was  formed  to  be  the  theatre  of  trade.  Not  only 
does  the  ocean  facilitate  commerce,  but  the  diversity 
of  soils,  climes  and  products,  requires  it.  So  long  as 
one  district  of  country  produces  cotton,  and  another 
corn ;  so  long  as  one  man  lives  by  an  ore-bed  which 
produces  iron,  and  another,  on  pasture-lands  which 
grow  wool,  there  must  be  commerce.  In  addition  to 
this,  let  it  be  considered  that  all  human  industry  inevi- 
tably tends  to  what  is  called  "  the  division  of  labour." 
The  savage  who  roams  through  the  wilderness,  may 
possibly,  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  procure  with 
his  own  hand  all  that  suffices  for  his  miserable  accom- 
modation ;  the  coat  of  skins  that  clothes,  the  food 
tliat  sustains,  and  the   hut  that  shelters  him.     But 
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the  moment  society  departs  from  that  state,  there 
necessarily  arise  the  different  occupations  of  shepherd, 
agricultmist,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  whose  industry  are  to  be  exchanged ;  and 
this  exchange  is  trade.  If  a  single  individual  were  to 
perform  all  the  operations  necessary  to  produce  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  yet  more  a  garment  of  that  cloth, 
the  process  would  be  exceedingly  slow  and  expensive. 
Human  intelligence  necessarily  avails  itself  of  the 
facility,  the  dexterity,  and  the  advantage  every  way, 
which  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  division  of  labour.  The 
very  progress  of  society  is  indicated  by  the  gradual 
and  growing  development  of  this  tendency. 

Besides,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  celebrated 
writer  on  this  subject,  that  "  there  is  a  certain  propen- 
sity in  human  nature  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange 
one  thing  for  another.  It  is  common  to  all  men,"  he 
says,  "  and  to  be  found  in  no  other  race  of  animals, 
which  seem  to  know  neither  this  nor  any  other  species 
of  contracts.  Nobody,"  he  observes,  "  ever  saw  a  dog 
make  a  fair  and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  for 
another,  with  another  dog.  Nobody  ever  saw  one 
animal  by  its  gestures  and  natural  cries  signify  to 
another,  this  is  mine,  that  yours ;  I  am  willing  to  give 
this  for  that."=^ 

Trade,  then,  being  a  part  of  the  inevitable  lot  of 
cultivated  humanity,  the  question  is,  not  about  abol- 
ishing, but  about  the  moral  principles  that  are  to 
regulate  it. 

Let  us  first  inquire,  how  we  are  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion ?  What  is  the  process  of  mind  by  which  we  are 
to  ascertain  and  establish  the  moral  laws  of  trade  ? 

Does  the  natural  conscience  declare  them?  Is 
there  any  instinctive  prompting  of  conscience,  that  can 

*  Adam  Smith. 
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properly  decide  each  case  as  it  arises  in  the  course  of 
business?  Is  there  any  voice  within,  that  says  clearly 
and  with  authority,  "  thou  shalt  do  thus  and  so  ?"  I 
think  not.  The  cases  are  not  many,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  action,  where  conscience  thus  reveals  itself. 
But  in  business  they  are  peculiarly  rare,  because  the 
questions  there,  are  unusually  complicated.  You  offer 
to  sell  to  your  neighbour  an  article  of  merchandise. 
You  are  entitled  of  course,  i.  e.  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  some  advance  upon  what  it  cost  you.  But 
what  that  is,  depends  on  many  cirumstances.  Con- 
science will  hardly  mark  down  the  just  price  in  your 
account-book.  Conscience,  indeed,  commands  us  to 
do  right ;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  right  ?  This  is 
to  be  decided  by  views  far  more  various  and  compre- 
hensive, than  the  simple  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  Scriptures,  like  conscience,  are  a  general  direc- 
tory. They  do  not  lay  down  any  specific  moral  laws 
of  trade.  They  command  us  to  be  upright  and  hon- 
est ;  but  they  leave  us  to  consider  what  particular 
actions  are  required  by  those  principles.  They  com- 
mand us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
to  us ;  but  still  this  is  not  specific.  A  man  may  un- 
reasonably v/ish  that  another  should  sell  him  a  piece 
of  goods  at  half  its  value.  Does  it  follow  that  he  him- 
self ought  to  sell  on  those  terms?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  golden  rule,  hke  every  other  in  Scripture,  is  a  gen- 
eral maxim.  It  simply  requires  us  to  desire  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  as  we  would  have  them  desire  ours. 
But  the  specific  actions  answering  to  that  rule,  it  leaves 
us  to  determine  by  a  wise  discretion.  The  dictates  of 
that  discretion,  under  the  governance  of  the  moral  law, 
are  the  principles  that  we  seek  to  discover. 

Neither,  on  this  subject,  can  I  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  teachings  of  the  common  law  ;  because,  I  find, 
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that  its  ablest  expounders  acknowledge  that  its  deci- 
sions are  sometimes  at  variance  with  strict  moral  prin. 
ciple.  I  do  not  think  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  common  law,  are  wrong,  or  abet 
wrong.  Nay,  I  conceive  that  they  may  approach  as 
near  to  rectitude  as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances, 
and  yet  necessarily  involve  some  practical  injustice  in 
their  operation.  This  results,  in  fact,  from  their  very 
utility,  their  very  perfection,  as  a  body  of  laws.  For  it 
is  requisite  to  their  utility,  that  they  should  be  general, 
that  they  should  be  derived  from  precedents  and  formed 
into  rules ;  else,  men  will  not  know  what  to  depend 
upon,  nor  how  to  govern  themselves ;  and  there  would 
neither  be  confidence,  nor  order,  nor  society.  But 
general  rules  must  sometimes  bear  hard  upon  indivi- 
duals;  the  very  law  which  secures  justice  in  a  thou- 
sand cases,  may,  and  perhaps  must,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  human  affairs  and  relationships,  do  injustice  in 
one.  Indeed,  the  law  of  chancery,  or  of  equity,  has 
been  devised  on  purpose  to  give  relief.  But  even 
chancery  has  its  rules  which  sometimes  press  injuri- 
ously upon  individual  interests ;  and  no  human  laws 
can  attain  to  a  perfect  and  unerring  administration  of 
justice.  For  this  perfect  justice,  however,  we  seek. 
We  are  asking  what  it  is  to  do  no  wrong  to  our  fel- 
low-man, whether  the  law  permits  it  or  not.  We  are 
asking  how  we  shall  stand  acquitted,  not  merely  at  the 
bar  of  our  country,  but  at  the  bar  of  conscience  and 
of  God. 

I  must  add,  in  fine,  that  questions  about  right  and 
wrong  in  the  contracts  of  trade,  are  not  to  be  decided 
by  any  hasty  impulses  of  feehng,  or  suggestions  of  a 
generous  temper.  I  have  often  found  men,  in  conver- 
sation on  this  subject,  appealing  to  their  feelings ;  but 
however  much  I  have  respected  those  feehngs,  it  lias 
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seemed  to  me,  that,  they  were  not  the  proper  tribunal. 
Nay,  they  have  often  appeared  to  me  to  mistake  the 
point  at  issue.  If  a  merchant  has  a  large  store  of  pro- 
visions in  a  time  of  scarcity,  would  it  not  be  a  very 
noble  and  praiseworthy  thing,  it  is  said,  for  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock,  without  enhancing  the  price  ?  But 
the  proper  question  is  not,  what  is  generous,  but  what 
is  just.  And  besides,  he  cannot  be  generous,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  he  cannot  establish  a  gen- 
erous principle  in  the  distribution  of  his  store.  For  if 
he  sells  in  large  quantities,  selling,  that  is,  at  a  low 
rate,  it  will  avail  nothing,  because  the  subordinate 
dealers  will  raise  the  price.  Or,  if  he  undertakes  to 
sell  to  each  family  what  it  wants  ;  any  one  of  them 
may  take  the  article  to  the  next  warehouse,  and  dis- 
pose of  it  at  the  enhanced  price.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  circumstances,  undoubtedly,  in  which  a  man 
may  take  undue  advantage  of  a  monopoly;  but  this 
will  be  a  case  for  future  consideration.  For  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  what  I  think  must  be 
obvious,  that  the  great  questions  before  us  are  to  be 
decided,  not  by  any  enactments  of  law,  nor  any  imme- 
diate dictate  of  conscience,  or  specific  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  single  impulse  of  good  feeling,  but  by  broad 
and  large  views  of  the  whole  subject.  Conscience,  and 
Scripture,  and  right  feehng  are  to  govern  us  ;  but  it  is 
only  under  the  guidance  of  sound  reasoning. 

Let  me  beg  your  indulgence  to  one  or  two  further 
preliminary  observations.  The  questions  to  be  discuss- 
ed are  of  great  importance,  and  scarcely  of  less  diffi- 
culty. It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  a  high,  and  at  the  same  time,  just  tone  of  commer- 
cial morahty.  I  am  addressing  merchants  and  young 
men,  who  are  to  be  the  future  merchants  of  this  city 
and  country.     I  am  addressing  them  on  the  morality 
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of  their  daily  lives,  on  the  principles  that  are  to  form 
their  character  for  time,  and  eternity  ;  and  while  I 
task  myself  to  speak  with  the  utmost  care  and  delibe- 
ration, I  shall  not  be  thought  unreasonable,  I  trust,  if 
I  invite  the  patient  attention  of  those  who  hear  me,  to 
share  in  the  task. 

There  is  then,  on  this  subject,  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  principles  and  rules.  Principles,  the 
principles  that  is  to  say,  of  truth,  justice  and  benefi- 
cence, are  clear  and  immutable ;  the  only  difficulty  is 
about  the  application  of  them,  i.  e.  about  rules.  Prin- 
ciples, I  say,  are  to  be  set  apart,  at  once  and  entirely, 
from  all  doubt  and  uncertainty.  They  hold  their 
place  on  high,  like  unchanging  lights  in  the  heavens. 
The  only  question  is,  how,  in  obedience  to  their  direc- 
tion, we  are  faithfully  and  surely  to  work  our  traverse 
across  the  troubled  ocean  of  business.  Here,  I  say,  is 
all  the  difficulty.  Rules,  I  repeat,  result  from  the  ap- 
plication of  principles  to  human  conduct,  and  they 
must  be  affected  by  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
relate.  Thus,  it  is  an  immutable  principle  in  morals, 
that  I  should  love  my  neighbour,  my  fellow-being,  and 
desire  to  promote  his  happiness.  This  principle  ad- 
mits of  no  qualification  ;  it  can  suffer  no  abatement  in 
any  circumstances.  But  when  I  come  to  consider 
what  I  shall  do  in  obedience  to  this  principle  ;  what  I 
shall  do  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  distressed ;  by 
what  acts  I  shall  show  my  kindness  to  my  neighbour 
or  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  world ;  when,  in 
other  words,  I  come  to  consider  the  rules  of  my  con- 
duct, I  am  obliged  at  once  to  admit  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. The  abstract  principle  cannot  be  my  law, 
without  any  regard  to  circumstances,  though  some 
moral  reformers  would  make  it  such.  I  must  go  on 
the  right  line  of  conduct,  it  is  true,  but  where  that  line 
14 
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shall  lead  me,  is  to  be  determined  by  a  fair  considera- 
tion of  the  cases  that  come  before  me.  Jf  it  is  not,  I 
shall  contravene  the  very  principle  on  which  I  am  act- 
ing. If,  for  instance,  I  do  nothing  but  give,  give  to 
the  poor,  I  shall  be  doing  them  an  injury,  not  a  kind- 
ness. The  great  law  of  benevolence,  in  fact,  as  truly 
requires  discretion  as  it  enforces  action. 

This  distinction  fully  apphes  to  the  subject  we  are 
about  to  examine.  Rectitude,  justice,  benevolence, 
truth-telling,  are  immutable  laws  of  trade,  as  they 
are  of  all  human  conduct.  There  is  no  certain  extent 
to  which  they  go ;  they  apply  without  limit  to  every 
department  and  every  transaction  in  business  ;  they 
are  never  to  be  contravened.  But  in  laying  down 
practical  rules  for  traffic,  we  immediately  meet  with 
difficulties,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  great  deal  to  the 
honest  judgment  of  the  trader.  He  must  do  right,  in- 
deed ;  that  is  the  great  law  ;  but  what  is  right?  Let 
us  now  more  nearly  approach  this  question,  having  nar- 
rowed it  down  to  a  question  about  rules,  and  more 
closely  apply  ourselves  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  it. 

And  here,  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  as  a  further  and 
final  preliminary  topic,  the  language  of  the  legal  wri- 
ters on  this  subject.  It  is  common  with  those  writers 
to  make  a  distinction  between  moral  and  legal  justice  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  demands  of  conscience 
and  the  decisions  of  their  courts.  Conscience,  for  in- 
stance, demands  that  a  certain  contract  shall  be 
annulled,  because  there  was  some  concealment  or  de- 
ception ;  but  the  courts  will  not  annul  it,  unless  the 
injury  be  very  great.  In  short,  it  is  a  matter  of  de- 
grees. Up  to  a  certain  extent,  the  law  will,  in  fact, 
protect  a  man  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  in  doing  that 
which  violates  his  conscience  ;  beyond  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  will  not  protect  him.    This  distinction  is  founded 
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on  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  the  policy  of  trade.  "  In 
law,"  says  Pothier,  "a  party  will  not  be  permitted  to 
complain  of  slight  offences,  which  he,  with  whom  a  con- 
tract is  made,  has  committed  against  good  faith ;  other- 
wise there  would  be  too  many  contracts  to  be  rescind- 
ed ;  \vhich  would  open  the  way  for  too  much  Utigation, 
and  would  derange  commerce."*  And  again,  "the 
interests  of  commerce  will  not  easily  permit  parties  to 
escape  from  bargains  which  they  have  concluded  : 
they  must  lay  the  blame  to  their  not  having  been  better 
informed  concerning  the  defects  of  the  article  sold.'"t 
And  again  he  says,  "  this  rule  is  wisely  established  for 
the  security  and  freedom  of  commerce,  which  demand 
that  no  one  should  easily  be  off  from  his  bargains ; 
otherwise  men  would  not  dare  to  make  contracts,  for 
fear  that  he  with  whom  they  had  bargained,  shoidd 
imagine  that  he  was  injured,  and  upon  that  ground 
(of  mere  imagination  or  pretence)  should  commence 
an  action."  Hence,  Pothier  says,  that  the  wrong  of 
which  the  courts  will  take  cognizance,  must  be  an 
enormous  wrong.t 

Now  there  is,  doubtless,  a  certain  expediency  here  ; 
a  certain  policy  of  trade,  a  certain  policy  of  the  law. 
It  is  expedient  that  a  fair  field  be  opened  in  business 
for  ingenuity,  sagacity,  and  attention ;  and  that  igno- 
rance, indolence,  and  neglect,  should  meet  with  loss, 
"  The  common  law,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  '•'  affords 
to  every  one,  reasonable  protection  against  fraud  in 
deahng ;  but  it  does  not  go  the  romantic  length  of  giv- 
ing indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  indolence 
and  folly,  or  a  careless  indifference  to  the  ordinary  and 
accessible  means  of  information."§ 

*  Traite  des  Obligations,  Part.  I.  ch.  1.     Sec.  1.  Art.  3.  $  3. 
+  Traite  du  Contrat  de  veute,  Part.  II.  ch.  2.     Art.  2. 
t  Traite  des  Obligations,  Part.  I.  ch.  1.     Sec.  1.     Art.  3.  $  4. 
$  Commentaries. 
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What  is  the  nature,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  this 
concession  to  expediency  ?  Let  us  carefully  consider 
this  question,  for  mucli  depends  upon  it. 

Legal  expediency,  then,  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  it  lends  a  sanction  to 
what  is  wrong.  It  may,  from  necessity,  permit  or  pro- 
tect fraud,  but  does  not  abet  it.  A  man  is  not  to  con- 
sider himself  an  honest  man,  simply  because  the  law 
gives  him  deliverance.  For  the  law  cannot  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  secret  intentions,  nor  of  slight  deviations 
from  truth.  If  every  man  who  says  he  has  got  a  bad 
bargain,  and  who  thinks  he  has  been  cheated,  could  be 
heard  in  court,  our  tribunals  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  business.  No  human  tribunal  can  descend  to  the 
minutiae  of  injustice.  But  the  law,  I  repeat,  does  not 
sanction  what  it  does  not  undertake  to  prevent,  any 
more  than  the  infinite  providence  sanctions  those 
abuses  which  arise  from  its  great  law  of  freedom. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  concession  to  expedi- 
ency, no  principle  being  compromised,  we  may  say, 
that  the  extent  of  the  concession  must  be  considerable 
It  is  certainly  expedient  that  every  man  be  put  upon 
his  own  discretion,  sagacity  and  attention,  for  success. 
In  business,  as  in  everything  else,  a  premium  is  set 
upon  these  qualities  by  the  hand  of  providence.  It  is 
expedient,  in  other  words,  that  every  man  should  take 
care  of  himself  Others  are  not  to  step  forward  at 
every  turn  to  rescue  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
indolence  or  inattention.  The  seller  is  not  required 
to  give  his  opi?iio7i  to  the  buyer.  If  he  knows  of  any 
defect  in  his  merchandise,  not  apparent  to  the  buyer, 
he  is  bound  to  state  it :  but  he  is  not  required  to  give 
his  opinion.  The  buyer  has  no  business  to  ask  it  of 
him ;  he  is  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself.     If  he  is 
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relieved  from  doing  tliis,  he  will  always  remain  in  a 
sort  of  mercantile  childhood. 

Nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  any  thing  in  Scripture, 
or  in  the  laws  of  human  brotherhood,  that  forbids  this 
honest,  not  fraudulent,  but  honest  competition  between 
men's  exertions,  faculties  and  wits.  We  are  indeed 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us  ;  but 
we  ought  not  to  wish  them  to  do  anything  to  us,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  lawful  and  necessary  stimulants  to 
action.  We  may  have  unreasonable  desires  :  we  would, 
perhaps,  that  our  rich  neighbour  should  present  us  with 
half  of  his  fortune ;  but  unreasonable  desires  are 
not  the  measure  of  our  duties.  Not  lohatever  we 
wish,  but  what  we  lawfully  wish  from  others,  should 
we  do  to  them.  And  lawfully,  we  can  no  more  wish 
that  they  should  give  to  our  indolence  and  negligence, 
the  benefit  of  their  sagacity  and  alertness  in  making  a 
contract,  than  that  they  would  give  to  our  poverty  the 
half  of  that  wealth,  which  their  superior  industry  or 
talent  had  earned  for  them.  Thus,  too,  when  it  is 
said  that  we  ought  to  treat  all  men  as  brethren  ;  it  is 
true,  indeed,  so  far  as  that  relation  i-s  expressive  of  the 
general  relationships  of  society.  But  while  there 
should  be  a  brotherly  community  of  feeling,  there  can- 
not be  a  brotherly  identity  of  interests  between  the 
members  of  society  ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  bound 
to  deal  with  one  another  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  com- 
munity of  Shakers,  or  of  New  Harmony  men.  We 
are  not  to  break  down  the  principle  of  individuality, 
of  individual  interests,  of  individual  aims  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  to  hold  it  in  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  sacred  honesty,  and  of  a  wise  philanthropy. 

Besides,  it  is  not  only  expedient  and  right,  but  it  is 
inevitable,  that  individual  power  and  talent  should 
14^ 
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come  into  play  in  business.  A  man's  sagacity,  it  is 
obvious,  he  must  use ;  that  is  to  say,  his  mind  he  must 
use ;  for  he  has  nothing  else  to  go  by.  He  may  use  it 
unjustly,  to  the  heinous  injury  of  his  weaker  neighbour ; 
but  still  he  must  use  it.  So  also  with  regard  to  the 
power  acquired  by  a  large  property,  or  by  a  mono- 
poly, it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  used.  To  some 
extent,  the  possessor  canot  help  using  it.  Wealth  has 
credit ;  and  monopoly,  usually  implying  scarcity,  car- 
ries an  enhanced  price  with  it ;  and  such  results  are 
unavoidable.  Finally,  superior  actual  knowledge, 
may,  and  must  be  used,  to  some  extent.  In  every  de- 
partment of  business,  superior  knowledge  is  gained  by 
attention,  and  it  may  and  must  be  acted  upon  ;  albeit 
to  the  hurt  or  injury  of  those  who  know  less,  or  have 
devoted  less  time  and  thought  to  the  subject.  A  man 
has  made  an  improvement  in  some  machinery  or  man- 
ufacture, and  he  is  entitled  to  some  reward  for  the 
attention  he  has  given  to  it ;  the  goverment  will  give 
him  a  patent.  A  man  has  been  to  India  or  to  South 
America,  to  acquaint  himself  with  a  certain  branch  of 
business ;  and  he  comes  home  and  acts  upon  his  know^- 
ledge.  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  He  is  not 
bound  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  his  brother 
merchants  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade ;  and, 
perhaps,  his  knowledge  so  much  depends  upon  actual 
observation  and  experience,  that  he  cannot  communi- 
cate it.  In  like  manner,  a  trader  may  obtain  a  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  business  and  of  the  facts  on  which 
it  depends,  by  a  close  observation  of  things  immediately 
around  him,  and  he  must  act  upon  it ;  he  cannot  em- 
ploy himself  in  going  about  to  see  whether  other  men 
have  got  the  same  enlarged  views.  Nor  have  other 
men  any  right  to  complain  of  this.  The  unskilful 
painter  or  sculptor,  the  ignorant  lawyer  or  physician, 
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might  as  well  complain,  that  their  more  distinguished 
brethren  were  injuring  their  business,  and  taking  all 
the  prizes  out  of  their  hands. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  in- 
dividual enterprise,  as  having  a  useful,  a  beneficent 
tendency.  These  claims,  I  have  all  along  implied,  are 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  And  these  hmitations 
are  set  by  the  laws  of  honesty  and  philanthropy. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  may  pursue  his  own  interest ; 
he  may  use  his  endeavour,  sagacity,  ability  ;  but  in  the 
first  place,  he  shall  not  pursue  any  traffic  or  make  anj'' 
contract  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbour  ;  unless  that  in- 
jury is  one  that  inevitably  results  from  a  general  and 
good  principle — that  is  to  say,  from  the  healthful  ac- 
tion of  business ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  shall  not 
pursue  his  own  ends  to  the  extent  of  committing  any 
fraud. 

This  last  limitation  is  the  one  of  the  most  palpable 
importance,  and  demands  that  we  should  distinctly 
mark  it.  What  then  is  a  fraud  in  contracts  ?  In 
order  to  answer  the  question,  let  us  ask  what  is  a 
contract  ?  A  contract  is  a  mutual  engagement,  to  ex- 
change certain  goods  for  other  goods,  or  certain  goods 
for  money ;  and  the  essence  of  the  engagement  lies  in 
the  supposed  equivalency  of  the  things  that  are  ex- 
changed. This  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  and  of  the  human  mind.  For  it  is  not  the  part 
of  a  rational  being  to  give  more  for  less.  If  you  bar- 
gain away  anything  to  your  neighbour,  you,  of  course, 
seek  from  him  what  to  you  is  equivalent.  But  how 
are  you  to  judge  of  this  equivalency  ;  of  the  value,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  article  offered  to  you  1  There  are  two 
grounds  on  which  you  may  judge.  You  may  know 
the  articles  as  well  as  the  seller ;  you  may  know  as 
much  about  it,  every  way,  as  he  does.     This  is  ordin- 
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arily  the  case  between  trader  and  trader.  But  be- 
tween the  merchant  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  is 
usually  not  the  case.  And  here  the  ground  on  which 
you  proceed  is,  that  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  ol 
the  seller.  You  could  make  up  no  satisfactory  opin- 
ion on  the  value  of  the  article  offered  to  you,  if  you  did 
believe  that  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  what  it  appears 
to  be,  what  the  price  indicates  it  to  be.  If  then,  there 
is  any  secret  defect  in  the  article  not  apparent  to  you, 
or  if  there  is  any  circumstance  unknown  to  you,  ma- 
terially affecting  its  value,  or  if  the  price  set  upon  it  is 
any  other  than  the  market  price,  there  is  fraud. 
Wherever  the  contracting  parties  stand  in  totally 
different  relations  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  one 
knowing  something,  some  secret,  which  the  other  does 
not  and  cannot  know,  there  is  fraud.  The  contract 
is  morally  vitiated.  The  obvious  conditions  of  a  con- 
tract are  not  complied  with.  It  is  well  known  by  one 
of  the  parties  that  the  grand  condition,  that  of  equiv- 
alency, does  not  exist  in  the  case. 

Let  us  now  look  back,  for  a  moment,  upon  the 
ground  which  we  have  passed  over  in  this  preliminary 
discussion.  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  attempted  to 
show  that  no  single  suggestion  or  dictate  of  con- 
science, or  scripture,  or  of  generous  feeling,  or  of  the 
law,  is  sufl[icient  to  solve  the  moral  questions  that 
arise  in  trade.  In  the  next  place,  I  have  said  that 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  principles 
and  rules  ;  the  principles  of  moral  conduct  being  clear 
and  certain ;  the  rules  only,  the  specific  actions  under 
these  principles,  that  is  to  say,  being  liable  to  doubt. 
I  thus  wished  to  set  one  department  of  this  subject 
above  all  question.  In  the  third  place,  I  applied  my- 
self to  the  consideration  of  rules.  And  here  I  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  expedi- 
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ent  that  ample  scope  be  given  to  human  ingenuity, 
sagacity  and  alertness  in  business,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  never  to  transgress  the  bounds  of 
philanthropy,  honesty  and  justice. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  cases  to 
which  these  general  reasonings  apply. 

I.  The  first  is  the  ordinary  case  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, i.  e.  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

And  here,  it  is  expedient  and  necessary,  that  men  in 
their  deahngs  with  one  another  should  be  put  to  the 
use  of  their  senses  and  faculties.  There  is  a  discretion 
and  there  is  a  duty  proper,  respectively,  to  the  seller 
and  to  the  buyer.  Each  of  them  has  his  part  to  act, 
his  business  to  attend  to,  and  neither  of  them  is  bound 
to  assume  the  duty  of  the  other.  In  ordinary  cases 
there  is  no  difficulty  with  this  maxim,  no  temptation 
to  dishonesty,  no  possibility  of  deception. 

The  article  is  open  to  inspection  ;  its  qualities  are 
as  obvious  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller.  The  buyer  is 
supposed  to  know  his  own  business,  his  own  occasions ; 
the  buyer  is  fairly  supposed  best  to  know  what  the  ar- 
ticle is  worth  to  him,  not  the  seller  ;  and  it  is  for  him 
to  decide,  whether  he  will  purchase,  and  what  he  will 
give.  The  seller  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  buyer,  and  to  ascertain  by  in- 
quiry what  he  intends  to  do  with  the  article  he  pur- 
chases ;  whether  he  can  turn  it  to  good  account ;  or 
whether  he  could  not  buy  more  advantageously  some- 
where else ;  all  this  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  buy- 
er :  it  is  his  business  to  settle  all  these  questions.  And 
he  is  not  only  best  able  to  decide  them,  but  he  is  as 
competent  to  judge  of  the  quahty  of  the  goods  which 
are  offered  him,  as  the  seller,  for  they  are  alike  open  to 
the  inspection  of  both. 

This  free  actionj  this  competition,  we  have  already 
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said,  is  to  be  restrained  in  trade  as  in  every  thing  else, 
by  perfect  fairness  and  honesty.  At  that  point  in  our 
preHininary  discussion,  the  theoretical  question  about 
the  nature  of  a  contract  presented  itself;  in  our  pre- 
sent inquiry,  the  natural  and  practical  question  is  about 
price.  What  is  the  just  price  of  an  article  ?  A  man 
has  something  to  sell ;  he  wishes  to  deal  honestly ;  the 
question  then  is,  what  shall  he  ask  for  it  ?  If  he  can 
settle  this  question,  all  is  plain.  How  shall  he  settle 
it?  What  is  it  that  determines  a  price  to  be  just? 
Evidently,  not  any  abstract  consideration  of  value. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  abstract  value.  The 
worth  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  w^ant  of  it.  Original- 
ly, it  is  true,  i.  e.  in  the  first  rude  state  of  society,  men, 
in  exchanging  the  products  of  their  labour,  would  natu- 
rally estimate  the  value  of  each  article  by  the  labour 
required  to  produce  it.  But  even  this  estimate,  though 
approaching  nearest  to  it,  would  not  present  us  with 
an  abstract  and  absolute  value ;  and  it  would  soon  be 
disturbed  by  circumstances,  effectually  and  beyond  re- 
covery. Labour  would  not  be  an  accurate  measure  of 
value,  because  one  man's  labour,  through  its  energy  and 
ingenuity,  would  be  worth  far  more  than  another 
man's.  That  primitve  rule,  too,  inaccurate  as  it  is, 
would  soon,  I  repeat,  be  disturbed  by  circumstances. 
For,  suppose  that  one  man  had  manufactured  axes, 
and  another,  shoes ;  circumstances  would  inevitably 
arise  that  would  give  one  or  another  of  these  articles, 
a  factitious  value.  In  the  winter  season  when  protec- 
tion was  needed  for  the  person,  and  in  the  summer 
which  was  favourable  to  the  feUing  of  timber,  the  value 
of  those  articles  must  be  constantly  fluctuating  ;  it 
would  be  factitious  ;  it  could  not  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  labour.  And  as  we  depart  farther  from  those 
primitive  exchanges,  we  find  circumstances,  numerous, 
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complicated  and  very  artificial,  which  affect  value. 
The  wants,  fancies  and  fashions  of  society  ;  the  state 
of  crops  and  markets,  and  of  trade  all  over  the  world  ; 
the  variations  of  the  seasons  ;  the  success  or  failure  ot 
fisheries  ;  improvements  in  machinery ;  discoveries  in 
art ;  and  the  regulations  of  governments  ;  all  these 
things  and  many  more,  conspire  alternately  to  fix  and 
disturb  from  day  to  day,  that  ever  fluctuating  thing 
called  price.  It  is  not  any  one  man's  judgment  or 
conscience  that  can  ascertain  the  value  of  any  thing, 
but  millions  of  individual  judgments  go  to  make  up 
the  decision.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  such  and  such 
things  are  worth  little  or  nothing  ;  that  they  are  un- 
necessary or  useless,  or  that  they  confer  no  advantage 
proportionate  to  their  cost ;  that  is  not  the  question. 
What  will  they  fetch  ?  is  the  question.  You  may,  in 
a  fit  of  generosity,  or  a  scruple  of  conscience,  sell  them 
for  less ;  but  the  moment  they  are  out  of  your  hands, 
they  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  market ;  you  have 
lost  the  difference,  and  gained  nothing  for  your  gene- 
rous principle.  In  fine,  the  value  of  a  thing  is  the 
7narket  price  of  it.  This  is  the  only  intelligible  idea 
of  value  ;  and  the  only  reasonable  adjustment  of  price. 
It  is  certainly  most  likely  to  be  reasonable  ;  for  a  mul- 
titude of  judgments  have  been  employed  upon  it,  and 
hav^e  settled  it.  It  is  the  legislative  voice  of  the  whole 
world  ;  and  it  would  be  as  unjust  and  inexpedient  as  it 
is  impossible,  to  resist  it. 

The  way  of  honesty,  then,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  traffic,  seems  to  be  very  clear.  The  terms  on  which 
we  are  to  buy  and  sell,  are  established  for  us  by  a  very 
obvious  rule.  In  a  general  view, we  may  say,  that  con- 
science has  nothing  to  do  with  aflSxing  a  price.  That 
is  determined  by  a  thousand  circumstances  and  a  mil- 
lion voices.     The  trader  must  buy  at  the  market  price, 
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and  he  must  sell  accordingly.  He  does  not  determine 
the  price,  but  the  suffrage  of  a  whole  city  or  of  twenty 
cities,  determines  it.  All  that  conscience  has  to  do  with 
price  therefore  is,  not  to  go  beyond  the  usage  of  the 
market.  And  for  the  rest,  the  rule  is,  to  make  no  false 
representation,  and  to  conceal  no  latent  defect. 

In  this  view,  the  moral  course  in  almost  the  entire 
business  of  trade,  seems  to  be  exceedingly  plain ;  and 
certainly  it  is  most  grateful  to  reflect  that  it  is  so.  He 
that  runs  may  read.  No  man  needs  to  carry  with 
him,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  transactions  of  business, 
a  disturbed  or  a  doubtful  conscience. 

But  still  cases  will  arise  from  a  nicer  casuistry. 
The  market  price  is  indeed  the  rule  ;  but  there  is  mo- 
nopoly that  makes  a  market  price,  and  there  is  supe- 
rior information  that  takes  undue  advantage  of  it. 
These  are  the  cases  that  remain  to  be  examined. 

II.  The  next  case,  then,  to  be  considered  in  the 
morals  of  business,  is  monopoly.  Tiiis  may  arise  in 
two  ways;  intentionally,  from  combination  on  the  part 
of  several  traders,  or  a  plan  on  the  part  of  one ;  and 
unintentionally,  where  it  falls  out  in  the  natural  and 
unforced  course  of  trade.  It  is  from  confounding  these 
two  cases  together,  perhaps,  that  a  pecuUar  prejudice 
is  felt  in  the  community  against  monopoly.  That  a 
man  should  set  himself  by  dexterous  management  to 
get  into  his  possession  all  the  corn  in  market,  in  order 
to  extort  an  enormous  price  for  it,  is  felt  to  be  oppress- 
ive and  wrong.  But  there  is  often  a  monopoly,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  resulting  from  simple  scarcity  ; 
and  in  this  case,  that  enhancement  of  price  which  is 
so  odious,  is  perfectly  inevitable.  Nay,  it  may  be  even 
beneficial.  For  high  prices  lessen  consumption,  and 
may  prevent  famine.  But  at  any  rate,  high  prices  in 
a  time  of  scarcity  are  inevitable.     Even  if  all  the  corn, 
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or  all  the  coal  were  ia  the  hands  of  one  man  ;  and  he 
should  sell  the  half  of  his  stock  to  the  wholesale  deal- 
ers at  a  moderate  rate,  and  hold  the  remainder  at  the 
same  rate  to  keep  the  price  down,  still,  I  say,  the  mo- 
ment the  article  left  his  hands,  the  law  of  scarcity 
would  prevail  and  raise  the  price.  Monopoly,  there- 
fore, compels,  and  of  course,  justifies  an  enhanced 
price.  The  same  principle  which  apphes  to  every 
other  commodity,  applies  to  that  commodity  called 
money.  And  it  is  only  from  the  habit  of  considering 
money  not  as  a  commodity,  but  as  a  possession  of  some 
peculiar  and  magical  value,  that  any  prejudice  can  ex- 
ist against  what  is  called  usurious  interest ;  saving 
and  excepting  when  that  interest  goes  beyond  all 
bounds  of  reason  and  humanity.  The  practice  of 
usury  has  acquired  a  bad  name  from  former  and  still 
occasional  abuses  of  it.  But  the  principle  must  still 
be  a  just  one,  that  money,  in  common  with  everything 
else,  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch. 

This,  I  know,  is  denied.  It  is  denied,  especially, 
that  money  is,  or  is  to  be  regarded,  like  other  commo- 
dities in  trade.  It  is  said  that  money  is  the  creature 
of  government ;  that  the  mint,  when  stamping  it  with 
the  government  impress,  stamps  it  with  a  peculiar 
character,  and  separates  it  entirely  from  the  general 
condition  of  a  commodity.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the 
common  representative  of  money,  that  the  banknote, 
that  credit,  in  other  words,  is  exposed  to  such  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  and  management  and  conspir- 
acy, that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  used  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  necessitous  and  unwary. 

Let  us  separate  this  consideration  of  credit  from  our 

discussion   for   a  moment,  and  consider  the  question 

alone,  as  it  affects  the  use  of  money  in  the  form  of 

bullion.    And  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  considering 

15 
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questions  of  this  sort,  than  to  resolve  them  into  their 
simple  forms,  by  going  back  to  the  origin  of  society,  or 
by  taking,  for  example,  a  small  and  isolated  community. 
At  least,  we  come  to  the  theory  of  the  questions  by 
this  means,  and  can  then  consider  what  modifications 
are  required  by  more  artificial  and  complicated  interests. 
Suppose  then  a  community  of  a  hundred  families, 
cut  off'  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious callings  of  life,  accustomed  to  barter,  but  not  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  money.  Suppose,  now,  that  a 
gold-mine  were  discovered.  The  metal  is  found  to  be 
very  valuable  for  various  purposes  ;  and,  like  every 
thing  else,  it  takes  its  value  in  the  market ;  an  ounce 
of  it  is  exchanged  for  so  many  bushels  of  corn  or 
yards  of  cloth.  But  the  permanent  and  universal 
value  of  this  metal,  and  its  being  so  portable  and  inde- 
structible, would,  ere  long,  very  naturally  bring  it  into 
use  as  a  circulating  medium  ;  the  farmer  would  know 
that  if  he  sold  corn  for  it,  he  could  buy  cloth  with  it  in 
another  part  of  the  district,  and  would  be  glad  thus  to 
be  saved  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transporting  the 
produce  of  his  farm  to  the  distant  manufactory.  In 
this  exchange,  the  lumps  of  gold  of  course  would  be 
weighed,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  stamp  the  weight 
upon  each  lump.  But  another  step  wQuld  follow 
from  all  this.  As  there  would  be  the  trouble  of  con- 
stantly weighing  this  circulating  medium,  and  the 
danger  of  mistake  and  deception,  the  community 
would  appoint  a  committee,  or  depute  its  government, 
if  it  had  one,  to  do  this  very  thing ;  and  the  metal 
would  be  cast  into  various  quantities,  bearing  distinct  de- 
nominations, to  answer  more  fully  the  purposes  of  a 
convenient  circulating  medium.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  mint,  and  here  we  have  money.  Nobody  will  deny 
that  it  was  a  commodity  when  each  man  dug  it  from 
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the  earth,  and  exchanged  it  at  his  pleasure.  But  the 
action  of  the  government  confers  no  pecuhar  character 
on  it.  The  government  simply  weighs  the  metal,  and 
affixes,  as  it  were,  a  label  to  it,  i.  e.,  stamps  it  as  coin, 
to  tell  what  it  is  worth.  It  does  not  create  this  value, 
but  simply  indicates  it. 

I  am  sensible  that  many  questions  may  still  be  ask- 
ed, but  I  have  not  space  here,  if  I  had  ability,  to  en- 
ter into  them  ;  and  besides,  if  this  is  a  just  theory  of  the 
value  of  the  specie  currency,  it  may  itself  suggest  the 
necessary  answers.  But  the  great  practical  difficulties 
arise  from  the  use  of  a  paper  currency.  If  the  paper 
were  strictly  the  representative  of  gold  and  silver ;  if 
the  issue  of  bank-notes  did  not  exceed  the  specie  actu- 
ally in  vault,  and  thus  were  used  only  for  convenience, 
the  same  principles  would  apply  as  before.  All  other 
paper  does  not  represent  money  but  credit ;  i.  e.,  it  re- 
presents the  presumed  ability  of  a  man  to  pay  what  he 
promises  ;  not  his  known  and  ascertained  property- 
And  the  question  is,  may  credit  be  bought  and  sold  in 
the  market  like  any  commodity  ? 

Let  us  again  attempt  to  simplify  the  question. 
You  want  money,  let  us  suppose,  and  you  go  to  a  mon- 
ey-lender, and  ask  for  it.  He  says,  "  I  have  not  the 
money,  but  I  shall  have  it  a  month  hence,  and  I  will 
give  my  note,  payable  at  that  time."  This  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  with  your  creditor,  and  the  question 
now  is,  what  interest  shall  you  pay?  Shall  credit  take 
its  place  in  the  market  like  money,  or  hke  a  commodi- 
ty 7  Shall  we  say  that  the  government  has  no  busi- 
ness to  interfere  in  this  matter,  with  its  usury  laws, 
obliging  a  man  to  sell  his  paper  for  seven  per  cent.  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  all  this  ought  to  be  left  to  regulate 
itself,  and  that  every  man  shall  be  left  free  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure  ? 
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I  certainly  feel  some  hesitation,  from  deference  for 
the  opinions  of  some  able  men  who  are  more  studious 
in  these  matters  than  I  am,  about  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  There  are  relations  and  bear- 
ings of  that  immense  and  complicated  subject,  the  mo- 
netary system,  which  I  may  not  understand ;  and 
usur)^,  perhaps,  is  connected  with  that  system  in  ways 
that  are  beyond  my  comprehension.  But  looking  at 
the  question  now,  in  the  light  of  simple  justice,  sepa- 
rating all  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  from 
the  case,  and  all  deception  and  dishonesty,  I  cannot 
see  why  a  man  has  not  a  right  to  sell  his  credit  for 
what  another  is  willing  to  give  for  it.  If  a  lawyer  has 
so  elevated  himself  above  his  brethren,  that  his  opinion 
is  worth  not  twenty,  but  five  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  theirs,  he  takes  that  advance  for  his  counsel. 
Why  then,  shall  not  a  merchant,  who  by  the  same  la- 
borious means,  has  acquired  a  fortune  and  a  high 
commercial  reputation,  be  allowed  a  similar  advantage  ? 

We  say,  why  should  he  not  dispose  of  his  credit,  or 
in  other  words,  pledge  his  property  at  such  prices  as  it 
will  naturally  bear  ?  But  the  trurh  is,  that  he  cannot 
prevent  this  result,  let  him  do  what  he  will.  He  may 
sell  his  paper  at  one  half  per  cent  a  month,  but  the 
moment  it  is  out  of  his  hands,  it  will  rise  to  two  or 
three  per  cent,  if  that  be  its  real  value.  I  say  nothing 
now  about  obedience  to  the  usury  laws  ;  I  do  not  touch 
the  point  of  conscience  in  that  respect ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  laws  themselves  are  both  impolitic  and  un- 
just ;  unjust,  because  they  conflict  with  the  real  value 
of  things  ;  and  impolitic,  because  they  never  were,  and 
neVer  can  be  executed,  and  in  fact,  because  they  only 
increase  the  rates  of  interest  by  increasing  the  risk. 

But  is  there,  then,  no  limit  it  may  be  said,  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  one  man  may  take  of  the  necessities 
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of  another  ?     To  ask  this  question  in  regard   to  the 
lender  of  money,  is  but  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  it  in 
regard  to  the  man,  in  every  other  relationship  of  life 
The  duties  of  humanity,  of  philanthropy,  of  natural  af- 
fection, can  never  be  abrogated  by  any  circumstances, 
and  the  only  question  is,  what  hne  of  conduct  m  the 
case  before  us,  is  conformable  to  those  duties.     That 
question  cannot,  I  think,  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  any  assignable  rules  ;  and  must  be  left  for  every 
man,  seriously  to  consider  for  himself.     He  is  put  up- 
on his  conscience,  in  this  respect,  as  he  is  in  every  other 

case  in  life. 

III.  But  the  hardest  case  to  determine,  is  that  on 
which  the  question  is  raised,  about  the  use  of  superior 
information.     And  perhaps  this  question  cannot  be  bet- 
ter stated  than  in  the  celebrated  case  put  by  Cicero. 
A   corn  merchant  of  Alexandria,  he   says,   arrived  at 
Rhodes  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  with  a  cargo  of 
grain,  and  with  knowledge  that  a  number  of  other  ves- 
sels laden  with  corn,  had  already  sailed  from  Alexan- 
dria for  Rhodes,  and  which  he  had  passed  on  the  pass- 
ao-e— was  he  bound  in  conscience  to  inform  the  buyers 
of  that  fact?     Cicero  decides  that  he  was.     Several 
modern  writers  on  law  dissent  from  his  opinion ;  as 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Pothier  himself,  though  with 
very  careful  qualifications.t 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  answer  to  Cxero's  ques- 
tion, must  depend  on  the  views  which  are  taken  of  a 
contract.  If  a  contract  is  a  mere  arbitrary  conven- 
tion, if  business  is  a  game,  a  mere  contest  of  men's 
wits',  if  every  man  has  a  right  to  make  the  best  bar- 
gain he  can,  if  society  really  has  power  to  ordain 
that  such  shall  be  the  laws  of  trade,  then  the  decision 

*  De  Officiis,  Lib.  3.  Sec.  12-17. 

+  Traite  du  Coutrat  de  vente,  Part.  IL  ch.  2.  Art.3. 
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will  be  one  way.  But  if  a  contract  implies  in  its  very 
nature  the  obligation  of  fair  dealing  and  truth- telling, 
then  the  decision  will  be  the  other  way.  The  suppo- 
sition is,  that  the  Alexandrine  trader  concealed  a  cer- 
tain fact,  for  the  sake  of  asking  a  price  which  he  knew 
w^ould  not  have  been  given,  had  that  fact  been  public. 
Now  what  is  imphed  in  asking  a  price  ?  What  does 
a  man  say,  when  he  sets  a  certain  price  on  his  mer- 
chandise ?  Does  he,  or  does  he  not  say,  that  the  price 
he  asks  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  fair  value  of  the  article  ? 
I  think  he  does.  If  you  did  not  so  understand  him, 
you  would  not  trade  with  him.  If  you  observed  a 
lurking  sneer  on  his  lip,  such  as  there  must  be  in  his 
heart,  when  he  knows  that  he  is  taking  you  in,  you 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  very  trans- 
action, called  a  contract,  implies  that  degree  of  good 
faith.  If  this  be  true,  if  it  is  universally  understood 
that  he  who  asks  a  price,  professes  in  that  very  act  to 
ask  a  just  and  fair  price,  and  if,  moreover,  he  has  a  let- 
ter in  his  pocket  assuring  and  satisfying  him  that  it  is 
not  the  just  price  ;  then  he  is  guilty  of  falsehood.  If 
the  Alexandrine  trader  had  asked  a  price,  graduated 
exactly  by  his  opinion  of  the  probability  that  other  ves- 
sels would  soon  arrive,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  sup- 
ply they  would  bring,  his  conduct  would  have  been 
fair  and  honest.  But  if  he  had  concealed  facts  within 
his  knowledge,  for  the  sake  of  asking  an  enormous 
price,  or  any  price  beyond  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
fair  value,  he  would  be  guilty  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
honesty. And  the  reason  is,  I  repeat,  that  the  very 
basis  of  a  contract  is  mutual  advantage  ;  that  its  very 
essence  lies  in  a  supposed  equivalency  ;  that  he  who 
sets  a  price  is  understood  to  say  as  much  as  this,  "  I 
think  the  article  is  worth  it."  And  if  you  allow  a  man 
to  swerve  from  this  truth  and  good  faith  at  all,  where 
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will  you  stop  7  Suppose  that  the  people  of  Rhodes 
had  beeti  suffering  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  the 
Alexandrine  merchant  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
situation  to  exact  from  them  all  their  disposable  pro- 
perty as  the  price  of  life,  and  had  borne  off  that  mass 
of  treasure,  all  the  while  knowing  that  bountiful  sup- 
plies were  at  hand  ;  what  should  we  have  said  ?  We 
should  have  said  that  his  perfidy  was  equal  to  his 
cruelty ;  that  he  was  both  a  pirate  and  a  villain. 
But  if  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  falsehood  in  one  de- 
gree, what  principle  is  to  prevent  his  being  guilty  of  it 
in  another?  I  know  what  may  be  said  on  the  other 
hand.  The  master  of  the  Alexandrine  ship,  it  may 
be  said,  had  outstripped  the  others,  by  superior  sail- 
ing ;  and  this  superiority  in  the  management  of  his 
ship,  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  whole  life  of  indus- 
try and  ingenuity.  He  had  also  been  on  the  alert,  it 
may  be  supposed  ;  had  watched  the  course  of  the  mar- 
kets while  others  slept,  and  had  been  ready  with  his 
supply  to  meet  the  exigency  which  all  others,  even, 
the  Rhodians  themselves,  had  been  too  dull  to  foresee. 
Is  he  not  entitled  to  some  premium  for  all  this  1  Nay, 
but  for  the  prospect  held  out  of  such  a  reward,  the 
Rhodians  might  have  starved.  And  yet  if  he  gives 
the  information  in  question,  he  loses  the  premium. 
No,  the  merchants  of  Rhodes  say,  "  we  will  wait  till 
to-morrow."  But  again  ;  to-morrow  comes  ;  the  ves- 
sels arrive ;  the  market  is  glutted  ;  and  the  Alexan- 
drine trader  loses  money  on  his  vo^'-age.  Will  the 
merchants  of  Rhodes  make  it  up  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  generosity  in  giving  them  the  information? 
Not  at  all.  "  We  buy  at  the  market  price,"  they  say; 
"  we  cannot  afford  any  more ;  if  we  give  more,  we  are 
losers  ;"  and  thus  the  Alexandrine,  by  neglecting  his 
own  interests,  and  taking  care  of  other  people,  loses 
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not  only  his  voyage,  but  his  whole  fortune  perhaps, 
and  becomes  a  bankrupt :  and  by  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt, he  injures  those  he  is  most  bound  to  serve,  his 
confiding  friends,  and  beggared  fainily.  All  this  is  a 
very  good  reason,  to  be  sure,  why  the  Alexandrine 
trader  should  be  rewarded  for  his  exertions,  but  it  is 
not  any  good  reason,  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  good 
reason  why  a  man  should  tell  a  falsehood  ;  why  he 
should  make  a  false  impression  ;  why  he  should  de- 
ceive his  neighbour. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  two  important  distinctions 
to  be  made,  which  will  carry  us,  I  think,  as  far  as  any 
thing  can  carry  us,  through  the  intricacies  and  diffi- 
culties of  this  whole  subject.  The  one  is,  the  difler- 
ence  between  positive  knowledge  and  mere  opinion. 
The  other  is,  between  the  rights  of  parties,  and  the 
general  moral  policy  of  trade. 

To  take  up  the  latter  in  the  first  place :  It  is  said, 
that  if  merchants  or  brokers  mutually  agree  to  the 
utmost  severit}^  of  competition,  if  the  understmiding 
between  them  is,  that  they  may  take  every  possible 
advantage  of  one  another; then,  as  between  the?tisclves. 
there  is  nothing  unjust,  nothing  dishonest,  in  their 
acting  according  to  the  compact.  At  the  broker's 
board,  as  at  the  gamester's  board,  they  may  push  this 
principle  to  the  ruin  of  one  another,  and  nobody  has 
any  right  to  complain.  Not  only  may  they  fully 
avail  themselves  of  superior  power  or  knowledge  in 
the  ordinary  transaction  of  business,  but  they  may 
conspire  together  to  contract  Avith  their  neighbour  to 
deliver  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  a  certain  kind  of 
stock  a  month  hence,  and  in  the  meantime,  they  may 
buy  up  all  that  stock,  and  then,  having  the  power  in 
their  hands,  they  may  use  it  to  ruin  him  ;  and  yet^  as 
between  themselves,  it  is  a  fair  business  transaction. 
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They  agreed  to  enter  into  this  kind  of  contest  with 
one  another,  and  they  have  acted  according  to  their 
agreement. 

All  this  is  true ;  and  yet  I  maintain,  that  there  is 
a  general  moral  policy  of  trade,  so  to  speak,  which 
should  forbid  such  proceedings.  I  maintain  that  they 
have  no  moral  right  to  make  such  a  compact.  It  is  a 
compact  to  defraud.  All  moral  expediency  is  against 
it ;  as  much  against  it  as  it  is  against  gambling  in 
any  form.  It  is  gambling,  and  nothing  else.  It 
must  be  injurious  if  not  fatal,  to  all  benevolence — to 
all  the  purity  and  generosity  of  the  character.  The 
question  really  is,  whether  the  board  of  trade  should 
be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  gaming  table. 

But  this  moral  policy  of  trad^,  in  other  words,  this 
highest  well-being  of  society,  in  its  business,  does  not 
forbid  the  fair  use  and  advantage  of  superior  sagacity, 
knowledge,  attention,  alertness  in  business.  The 
difficult  question  is,  what  is  that  fair  use  ?  and  with 
reference  to  this  I  propose  the  other  distinction  ;  the 
distinction,  that  is  to  say,  between  knowledge  and 
opinion.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an  instance  : 
a  man  holds  in  his  hand  a  lump  of  gold  which  he  has 
taken  from  his  mine  ;  he,  however,  supposes  it  to  be 
copper,  but  you  knoiv  it  to  be  gold  :  if  you  buy  it  of 
him  as  copper,  you  are  a  swindler.  But  now  suppose 
the  quality  of  the  lump  to  be  doubtful — that  the 
question  about  it,  is  an  open  question  between  you ; 
and  suppose  that  you  have  better  grounds  for  your 
opinion  than  he  for  his  ;  in  this  case  I  say,  you  may 
honestly  buy  of  him  at  his  valuation. 

This  is  the  difference  between  knowledge  and 
opinion  ;  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  exact 
line  betw^een  them,  yet  I  say  that  the  leaning  to  the 
exercise  of  opinion,  is  the  safe  and    right  tendency ; 
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and  that  the  leaning  to  the  use  of  absohite  knowledge, 
is  unsafe,  and  may  go  to  the  length  of  utter  and 
heinous  wrong.  Let  us  now  say  something,  in  fine, 
in  defence  of  the  one,  and  in  admonition  with  regard 
to  the  other. 

Do  we  then  propose  to  reduce  the  wise  and  the  ig- 
norant, the  sagacious  and  the  stupid,  the  attentive 
and  the  negligent,  the  active  and  the  indolent,  to  the 
same  level  ?  Must  the  intelligent  and  the  enterprising 
merchant  raise  up  his  dull  and  careless  neighbour,  to 
his  own  point  of  view,  before  we  may  deal  with  him  ? 
Certainly  not.  Let  a  wide  field  be  opened,  only  pro- 
vided that  the  boundaries  be  truth  and  honesty.  Let 
the  widest  field  for  activity  and  freedom  of  action  be 
spread,  which  these  boundaries  can  enclose. 

Indeed  a  man  must  act  in  trade  upon  some  opinion. 
That  opinion  must  be  founded  on  some  knowledge. 
And  that  knowledge  he  may  properly  seek.  Nay,  and 
he  may  use  it,  to  any  extent,  not  implying  deception 
or  dishonesty.  Nor  are  the  cases  frequent,  in  which 
commercial  operations  possess  any  such  definite  or  ex- 
traordinary character,  as  admits  of  deception.  It  does 
not  often  happen  that  any  great  advantage  is,  or  can 
be  taken  of  complete  and  unsuspecting  ignorance. 
Men  are  wary.  They  will  not  make  questionable 
sales,  when  a  packet  ship  from  abroad  is  in  the  ofiing. 
They  are  set  to  guard  their  own  interests,  and  they  do 
guard  them.  They  must  assume  some  responsibilities 
in  this  Avay  ;  they  must  take  some  risks.  They  are 
liable  to  err  in  opinion,  and  they  must  take  such 
chance  as  human  imperfection  ordains  for  them. 
Business,  like  every  other  scene  of  human  life,  is  a 
theatre  for  imperfection,  for  error,  for  effort,  for  opin- 
ion, and  for  their  results.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  otherwise,  and  therefore,  I  consider  it  as  ap- 
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pointed  to  be  so.  Undue  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
this  state  of  things  by  the  selfish,  grasping,  and  uncon- 
scientious;  light  principles  may  be  wrested  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  wrong  ends  ;  a  system  of  commercial 
morality  may  be  good  for  the  community,  and  yet  may 
be  abused  by  individuals :  all  this  is  true ;  and  yet  the 
doctrine  whicli  applies  everywhere  else  must  apply 
here,  that  abuse  fairly  argues  nothing  against  use. 

Let  us  see  how  the  case  would  stand  if  it  were  other- 
wise :  let  us  see  what  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  trading  community,  that  no  man  should  ever  act 
in  any  way  on  superior  information,  would  amount  to. 
"  We  may  sleep,"  they  would  say ;  "  we  need  not  take 
any  pains  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets ;  we  need  not  take  a  step  from  our  own  door.     If 
our  neighbour  come  to  trade  with  us,  he  must  first  in- 
form us  of  everything  affecting  the  price  of  our  goods. 
He  makes  himself  very  busy ;  and  he  shall  have  his 
labour  for  his  pains;  for  the  rule  now  is,  that  indo- 
lence is  to  fare  as  well  as  activity,  and  vigilance  is  to 
have  no  advantage  over  supineness  and  sloth.'     Sup- 
pose then,  that  the  vigilant  and  active  man  is  up  be- 
times, and  goes  down  upon  the  wharf,  or  to  the  news- 
room, and  becomes  apprized  of  facts  that  affect  the 
price 'of  his  goods  ;  he  must  not  go  about  selling,  till 
he  has  stepped  into  the  shop  of  his  indolent  neighbour, 
and  perhaps,  of  half  a  dozen  such,  to  inform  them,  of 
the  state  of  things ;  for,  although  he  does  not  directly 
trade  with  them,  yet,  by  underseUing  or  selhng  for 
more,  in  consequence  of  superior  information,  he  in- 
jures' them  just  as  much  as  if  he  did :  i.  e.,  he  takes 
profits  out  of  the  hands  of  the  slothful,  by  acting  on 
his  superior  knowledge.     But  now  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  the  comparison.     There  is  no  real  difference  in  the 
principle  between  a  man's  going  down  to  the  wharf, 
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and  his  going  to  Europe,  for  information.  And  if,  by 
superior  activity,  by  building  better  ships  and  better 
manning  them,  he  is  accustomed  to  get  earher  advices 
of  the  state  of  foreign  markets,  I  see  not,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  a  principle  advantageous  to  commerce, 
and  encouraging  to  human  industry  and  ingenuity, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  those  advices. 
The  law  of  general  expediency  must  be  a  law  for  the 
conscience.  It  is  expedient  that  industry  and  atten- 
tion should  be  rewarded,  and  that  negligence  and  sloth 
should  suffer  loss.  It  is  expedient  that  there  should 
be  commerce  or  barter ;  nay,  it  is  inevitable.  It  is 
expedient,  therefore,  that  all  that  sagacity,  power  and 
information,  which  are  the  result  of  superior  talent, 
energy  and  ingenuity,  should  yield  certain  advantages 
to  their  possessor.  These  advantages  he  may  push 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice  ;  but  we  must 
not,  on  that  account,  be  deterred  from  maintaining  a 
principle  which  is  right ;  a  principle  which  is  expedi- 
ent and  necessary  for  the  whole  community. 

And  is  not  the  same  principle,  in  fact,  adopted  in 
every  department  of  human  pursuit?  Two  men  en- 
gage in  a  certain  branch  of  manufactures.  The  one, 
by  his  attention  and  ingenuity  makes  discoveries  in 
his  art.  and  thus  gains  advantages  over  Iiis  indolent 
or  dull  neighbour.  Is  he  obliged  to  impart  to  him  his 
superior  information  ?  Two  young  men  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  are  distinguished,  the  one  for  hard 
study,  the  other  for  idleness.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  same  cause  ;  and  the  one  believes  that  the  other 
is  making  a  false  point  in  the  case.  Is  he  obliged  to 
go  over  to  his  brother's  office,  and  explain  to  him  his 
error ;  or  is  it  not  proper,  rather,  that  both  himself  and 
his  client  should  suflfer  for  that  error,  when  the  cause 
comes  to  be  argued  in  open  court  ? 
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Thus  much  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  opinion ; 
but  absolute  certainty  is  a  different  thing.  And  in  re- 
gard to  absohite  certainty,  how,  I  would  ask,  are  we  to 
distinguish  between  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  real 
value  of  an  article,  from  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
real  quality  of  an  article?  If  I  sell  merchandise  in 
which  there  is  some  secret  defect,  and  do  not  expose 
that  defect,  I  am  held  to  be  a  dishonest  man.  But 
what  matters  it  to  my  conscience,  whether  the  secret 
defect  lies  in  the  article,  or  in  the  price  ?  It  comes  to 
the  same  thing  with  my  fellow  dealer.  If  I  were  to 
sell  moth-eaten  cloths  at  four  dollars  per  yard  more 
than  they  were  worth — the  defect  being  known  to  me 
and  not  to  my  neighbour — all  the  world  would  pro- 
nounce me  a  knave.  But  there  is  another  sort  of 
moth,  a  secret  in  my  own  keeping,  which  may  have 
as  effectually  eaten  out  four  dollars  from  every  yard 
of  that  cloth,  as  if  it  had  literally  cut  the  thread  of  the 
fabric.  What  difference  now"  can  it  make  to  my 
neighbour,  whether  advantage  is  taken  of  his  igno- 
rance in  one  way  or  another ;  in  regard  to  the  quality 
or  the  price  ?  The  only  material  point  is  the  value, 
and  that  is  equally  affected  in  either  case.  This  is  the 
only  conclusion  to  which  I  find  myself  able,  on  much 
reflection,  to  arrive.  Knowledge  of  prices  is  as  mate- 
rial to  the  value  of  merchandise,  as  knowledge  of  its 
qualities.  This  knowledge,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  should  be  common  to  all  contracting  parties.  I 
cannot  think  that  a  trader  is  to  be  like  a  fisher,  dis- 
guising his  hook  with  bait ;  or  like  a  slight-of-hand 
man,  cheating  men  out  of  their  senses  and  money 
wnth  a  face  of  gravity ;  or  like  an  Indian,  shooting 
from  behind  a  bush,  himself  in  no  danger.  Trade, 
traffic,  contracts,  bargains — all  these  words  imply 
parity,  equivalency,  common  risk,  mutual  advantage; 
16 
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And  he  who  can  arrange  a  commercial  operation,  by 
which  he  is  certain  to  realize  great  profits  and  to  in- 
flict great  losses,  is  a  taker  of  merchandise,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  trader  in  it. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  is  the  nice  and  difficult  point 
in  the  whole  discussion.  But,  I  put  it  to  the  calm  re- 
flection and  to  the  consciences  of  my  hearers,  whether 
they  would  not  feel  easier  in  their  business,  if  all  use 
of  superior  and  certain  knowledge, were  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Long  as  this  use  has  obtained,  and 
warmly  as  it  is  sometimes  defended,  yet  I  ask,  if  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  trading  community  itself, 
would  not  be  relieved  by  giving  it  up  ?  This,  if  it  be 
true,  is  certainly  a  weighty  consideration.  I  admit,  in- 
deed, as  I  have  before  done,  that  no  vague  sentiment 
is  to  settle  the  question.  But  when  I  find  that  there 
is  even  in  vague  sentiment,  something  like  a  hook 
that  holds  the  mind  in  suspense,  or  will  not  let  the 
mind  be  satisfied  with  departure  from  it,  that  circum- 
stance deserves,  I  think,  to  arrest  attention.  I  will 
frankly  confess,  that  my  own  mind  has  been  in  this 
very  situation.  I  did  not  see  at  one  time,  how  the 
case  of  general  information  and  opinion  which  it  is 
lawful  to  use,  could  be  separated  from  the  case  of 
particular  knowledge.  But  I  now  entertain  a  differ- 
ent, and  a  more  decided  opinion.  And  the  consider  a 
tion,  with  me,  which  has  changed  uneasiness  into 
doubt,  and  doubt  into  a  new,  and  as  I  think,  correct 
judgment,  is  that  which  I  have  last  stated ;  it  is  the 
consideration,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  very  nature  of  a 
contract.  A  contract  does  not  imply  equal  poweis, 
equal  general  information,  equal  shrewdness  in  the 
contracting  parties  ;  but  it  does  imply,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  equal  actual  knowledge ;  an  equal  participation, 
that  is  to  say,  in  whatever  can  claim  the  character  of 
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Cy'rtainty  in  the  case.  My  neighbour  may  think  him- 
self superior  to  me  in  all  other  respects,  and  he  may 
tell  me  so,  and  yet  I  will  trade  with  him  ;  we  still 
stand  upon  ground  that  I  am  willing  to  consider  equal. 
But  let  him  tell  me  that  he  knoics  something  touch- 
ing the  manufacture,  quality,  condition,  or  relations  of 
the  article  to  be  sold,  which  I  do  not  know,  and  which 
affects  the  value  of  the  article ;  and  I  stop  upon  the 
threshold ;  we  cannot  traffic  ;  there  may  be  a  game 
of  hazard  which  he  and  I  consent  to  play  ;  but  there 
is  an  end  of  all  trading.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  con- 
dition of  a  regular  and  lawful  contract  is,  that  there 
be  no  secrets  in  it ;  no  secrets,  either  in  the  kind  or 
quality  of  the  merchandise,  or  in  the  breast,  or  in  the 
pocket  of  the  dealer.  Let  them  all  be  swept  away ; 
let  them  be  swept  out,  all  secrets  from  all  hiding- 
places,  from  all  coverts  of  subterfuge  and  chicanery ; 
and  this,  at  least,  I  am  certain  of,  that  business  would 
occasion  fewer  wounds  of  conscience,  to  all  honourable 
and  virtuous  communities. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  DISCOURSE. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  foregoing  discourse,  which  had  reach- 
ed the  author's  ear  during  the  weekly  interval,  before  the  deli- 
very of  the  next  discourse,  led  him,  in  entering  upon  it,  to  offer 
the  following  observations. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  in  my  discourse  of  the  last  Sunday 
evening,  I  have  leaned  to  a  view  of  the  principles  of  trade,  which 
is  too  indulgent  to  its  questionable  practices.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  guard  against  such  an  inference ;  and  yet  I  must  hesitate  to 
yield  exactly  to  the  tone  of  objection  which  may  possibly  be 
adopted  by  some  of  my  hearers.  The  pulpit  is  not  to  speak  any 
peculiar  language  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  the  pulpit.  The 
language  of  truth  is  what  we  seek  ;  the  language  which  would 
be  true  anywhere.  Neither  is  the  pulpit  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
post  of  duty,  which  is  to  serve  only  the  purpose  of  assault,  whose 
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business  it  is  to  assail  any  particular  class  of  persons,  merchants 
or  others  ;  nor  is  the  church  a  proper  place  for  men  to  come  to,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  other  men  attacked. 
Nor  is  it  the  only  business  of  the  moral  teacher,  to  denounce  ihe 
sins  of  a  violated  conscience  ;  it  is  sometimes  quite  as  important 
to  defend  weak  consciences.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  a  man 
than  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  which  he  doubts  the  correctness. 
He  is  then  doing  wrong,  even  when  the  thing  he  does,  may  be 
right.  His  conscience  becomes  weakened  by  wounds  without 
cause  ;  it  is  floating  on  a  sea  of  doubt,  and  may  be  borne  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  rectitude.  It  is  thus,  that  there  arises  in  a 
community,  a  general  and  pernicious  habit  of  paltering  with  con- 
science, of  talking  about  certain  principles  as  very  good  in  theory, 
but  as  impracticable  in  fact,  of  slurring  over  the  Christian  rule 
with  inuendoes,  of  commending  it,  indeed,  and  in  a  sort ;  but 
how?  Why,  of  treacherously  commending  it,  with  those  ironical 
praises,  and  ambiguous  hints,  and  knowing  glances  of  eye,  which 
more  effectually  than  any  thing  else,  break  down  all  principle. 

On  the  contrary,  let  us  come  out  fairly  and  establish  the  true 
doctrine,  on  independent  grounds,  with  fair  reasoning,  without 
any  bias  against  men  of  business  or  for  them,  and  then  shall  we 
stand  upon  the  stable  basis  of  conscience  and  principle,  and  be 
able  to  define  its  boundaries.  If  it  be  expedient  and  inevitable, 
that  men  should,  in  business  as  in  every  thing  else,  act  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  upon  their  own  superior  sagacity,  power  and  inform- 
ation, let  us  plainly  say  so ;  and  then  let  us  faithfully  warn 
them  against  going  too  far.  Now,  nobody  doubts,  I  presume, 
that  they  may  go  too  far  ;  that  the  man  of  sagacity  may  over- 
reach an  idiot ;  that  the  monopolist  and  the  usurer  may  abuse  his 
power ;  and  that  he  who  possesses  superior  information  may 
dishonestly  and  cruelly  use  it.  And,  therefore,  it  was  less  neces- 
sury  to  insist  upon  these  points,  than  it  was  to  discuss  the  great 
question,  and  the  only  question  ;  viz.,  whether  these  advantages 
may  be  used  at  all.  If  they  may  not  be  used  at  all,  then  all 
commerce,  in  its  actual,  and  I  think,  inevitable  procedures,  is  a 
system  of  knavery.  If  it  is  not  a  system  of  knavery,  then  it  is 
important  to  defend  it  from  that  charge.  And  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because,  against  merchants,  from  their  acquiring  greater 
wealth  probably,  there  are  peculiar  prejudices  in  the  community. 
The  manufacturer  may  use  his  superior  information — his  particu- 
lar invention  J  that  is,  he  may  get  a  patent  for  it,  i.  e,  a  mono- 
ply  J    and  every  other  profession  may  do  substantially  the  sa*ye 
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thing,  and  not  a  word  is  said  against  it.  But  if  the  merchant 
does  this,  he  is  called  into  serious  question.  And  influenced  by 
this  general  distrust,  he  calls  himself  in  question  too.  But  un- 
fortunately for  him,  instead  of  thinking  deeply  upon  the  matter, 
and  settling  himself  upon  some  foundation  of  general  principle, 
he  is  liable  to  give  himself  up  to  the  suggestions  of  temporary 
expediency.  He  is  not  quite  satisfied,  perhaps,  with  what  he  is 
doing,  and  yet,  he  says,  that  he  must  do  it,  or  he  cannot  get 
along ;  a  way  of  reasoning  that  I  hold  to  be  most  injurious  to  his 
character.  Let  him  then,  I  say,  settle  some  just  principle,  and 
conscientiously  act  upon  it. 

They  are  general  principles,  I  must  desire  you  to  observe, 
which  I  have  attempted  to  establish.  The  questions  that  arise 
upon  the  application  of  these  principles  are,  of  course,  numerous 
and  complicated.  I  could  not  enter  into  all  of  them.  My  inex- 
perience disqualified  me.  And  besides,  it  was  impossible  to  meet 
the  questions  of  every  man's  mind. 

I  must  add,  in  fine,  that  in  defending  the  right  in  trade,  the 
impression  upon  the  popular  ear,  may  naturally  enough  have 
been,  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  wrong.  The 
wrong,  let  me  observe  here,  will  properly  come  under  our  con- 
sideration in  another  place.  What  I  say  now  is,  that  if  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  laid  down,  have  seemed  to  any  one  to  verge 
towards  an  undue  license,  I  must  most  earnestly  protest  against 
his  inference.  That  very  license,  I  say,  is  the  point  to  which  the 
principle  shall  not  go.  And  I  say  more  explicitly,  that  although 
the  vender  of  any  goods  is  not  bound  to  assist  the  buyer  with  his 
judgment,  yet  that  he  is  bound  to  point  out  any  latent  defect,  and 
he  is  bound,  by  the  general  trust  reposed  in  him  on  that  point,  to 
sell  at  the  market  price ;  and  again,  that  monopoly,  whether  of 
money  or  other  commodities,  although  it  must  inevitably  raise 
the  prices,  although  it  must  be  governed  in  all  ordinary  cases  by 
the  market  value,  yet  when  it  can  control  the  market  price,  is 
bound  to  use  its  power  wdth  moderation  ;  and  finally,  that  he  who 
acts  upon  superior  information,  though  he  may  lawfully  do  so, 
shall  not  press  his  advantage  to  the  extent  of  any  fraudulent  use, 
or  to  the  infliction  of  any  gross  and  undeserved  injury  ;  that  he 
shall  not  press  it  further  than  is  necessary,  reasonably  to  reward 
vigilance  and  admonish  indolence;  that  he  shall  not  press  it 
further  than  the  wholesome  action  of  trade,  and  the  true  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  requires. 
16^^ 
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ON  THE  MORAL  END  OF  BUSINESS. 

THERE   IS   GOLD   AND    A   MULTITUDE   OF   RUBIES,   BUT   THE   LIPS   OF   KNOWLEDOE 

(i.e.  of  rectitude,)  are  a  precious  jewel. — Proverbs  xx.  15. 

My  subject  this  evening,  is  the  moral  end  of  busi- 
ness. Let  me  first  attempt  to  define  my  meaning  in 
the  use  of  this  phrase  ;  the  moral  end  of  business. 

It  is  not  the  end  for  which  property  should  be 
sought.  It  is  not  the  moral  purpose  to  be  answered 
by  the  acquisition,  but  by  the  process  of  acquisition. 
And  again,  it  is  not  the  end  of  industry  in  general — 
that  is  a  more  comprehensive  subject ;  but  it  is  tlie 
end  of  business  in  particular,  of  barter,  of  commerce. 
"The  end  of  business  ?"  some  one  may  say,  "  why,  the 
end  of  business  is  to  obtain  property ;  the  end  of  the 
process  of  acquisition  is  acquisition."  If  I  addressed 
any  person  whose  mind  had  not  gone  behind  that 
ready  and  obvious  answer  to  ultimate  and  deeper 
reasons,  I  should  venture  to  say,  that  a  revelation  is 
to  be  made  to  him,  of  a  more  exalted  aim  in  business, 
of  a  higher,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  perilous  scene 
of  action  in  its  pursuits,  than  he  has  yet  imagined. 
In  other  words,  I  hold  that  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
business  is  a  moral  end.  I  believe  that  business — I 
mean  not  labour  but  barter,  traffic — would  never  have 
existed,  if  there  had  been  no  end  but  sustenance. 
The  animal  races  obtain  subsistence  upon  an  easier 
and  simpler  plan ;  but  for  man  there  is  a  higher  end, 
and  that  is  moral. 
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The  broad  grounds  of  this  position  I  find  in  the 
obvious  designs  of  Providence,  and  in  the  evident 
adaptation  to  this  moral  end,  of  business  itself. 

There  is,  then,  a  design  for  which  all  things  were 
made  and  ordained,  going  beyond  the  things  them- 
selves. To  say  that  things  were  made,  or  that  the 
arrangements  and  relations  of  things  were  ordained 
for  their  own  sake,  is  a  proposition  without  meaning. 
The  world,  its  structure,  productions,  laws  and  events, 
have  no  good  nor  evil  in  them ;  none,  but  as  they  pro- 
duce these  results,  in  the  experience  of  living  crea- 
tures. The  end,  then,  of  the  inanimate  creation,  is 
the  welfare  of  the  living,  and  therefore  especially,  of 
the  intelligent  creation.  But  the  welfare  of  human 
beings  lies  essentially  in  their  moral  culture.  All  is 
wrong  everywhere,  if  all  is  not  right  there.  All 
of  design  that  there  is  in  this  lower  creation,  presses 
upon  that  point.  The  universe  is  a  moral  chaos  with- 
out that  design,  and  it  is  a  moral  desolation  to  every 
mind  in  which  that  design  is  not  accomplished.  Life, 
then,  has  an  ultimate  purpose.  We  are  not  appointed 
to  pass  through  this  life,  barely  that  we  may  live. 
We  are  not  impelled,  both  by  disposition  and  necessity, 
to  buy  and  sell,  barely  that  we  may  do  it ;  nor  to  get 
gain,  barely  that  we  may  get  it.  There  is  an  end  in 
business  beyond  supply.  There  is  an  object,  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  beyond  success.  There  is  a 
final  cause  of  human  traffic :  and  that  is  virtue. 

With  this  view  of  the  moral  end  of  business,  falls  in 
the  constant  doctrine  of  all  elevated  philosophy  and 
true  religion.  Life,  say  the  expounders  of  every  creed^ 
is  a  probation.  The  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed;  the  events,  the  scenes  of  our  mortal  lot;  the 
bright  visions  that  cheer  us,  the  dark  clouds  that 
overshadow  us ;  all  these  are  not  an  idle  show,  nor  do 
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they  exist  for  themselves  alone,  nor  because  they  must 
exist  by  the  fiat  of  some  blind  chance  ;  but  they  have 
a  purpose ;  and  that  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  word, 
probation.  Now,  if  any  thing  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  that  probation,  it  is  business. 
Life,  say  the  wise,  is  a  school.  In  this  school  there 
are  lessons ;  toil  is  a  lesson ;  trial  is  a  lesson  ;  and 
business,  too,  is  a  lesson.  But  the  end  of  a  lesson  is, 
that  something  be  learned.  And  the  end  of  business 
is,  that  truth,  rectitude,  virtue,  be  learned.  This  is 
the  ultimate  design  proposed  by  Heaven ;  and  it  is  a 
design  which  every  wise  man,  engaged  in  that  calling, 
^vill  propose  to  himself.  It  is  no  extravagance,  there- 
fore, but  the  simple  assertion  of  a  truth,  to  say  to  a 
man  so  engaged,  and  to  say  emphatically,  "  You  have 
an  end  to  gain  beyond  success :  and  that  is  the  moral 
rectitude  of  your  own  mind." 

That  business  is  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  accomplish 
that  purpose,  is  another  argument  with  me  to  prove 
that  such  in  the  intention  of  its  Ordainer,  was  its  de- 
sign. I  can  conceive  that  things  might  have  been  or- 
dered otherwise ;  that  human  beings  might  have  been 
formed  for  industry,  and  not  for  traffic,  I  can  con- 
ceive man  and  nature  to  have  been  so  constituted,  that 
each  individual  should,  by  solitary  labour,  have  drawn 
from  the  earth  his  sustenance  ;  and  that  a  vesture 
softer,  richer,  and  more  graceful  than  is  ever  wrought 
in  the  looms  of  our  manufactories,  might  have  been 
woven  upon  his  body,  by  the  same  invisible  hands 
that  have  thus  clothed  the  beasts  of  the  desert  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  so  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
them.  Then  might  man  have  held  only  the  sweet 
counsel  of  society  with  his  fellow,  and  never  been 
called  to  engage  with  him  in  the  strife  of  business. 
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Then,  too,  would  he  have  been  saved  from  all  the 
dangers  and  vices  of  human  traffic.  But  then,  too, 
would  the  lofty  virtues  cultivated  in  this  sphere  of  life, 
never  have  had  an  existence.  For  business,  I  repeat, 
is  admirabl}^  adapted  to  form  such  virtues.  It  is  apt, 
I  know  it  is  said,  to  corrupt  men  ;  but  the  truth  is,  it 
corrupts  only  those  who  are  willing  to  be  corrupted. 
An  honest  man,  a  man  who  sincerely  desires  to  attain 
to  a  lofty  and  unbending  uprightness,  could  scarcely 
seek  a  discipline  more  perfectly  fitted  to  that  end,  than 
the  discipline  of  trade.  For  what  is  trade?  It  is  the 
constant  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  different  parties, 
a  man's  self  being  one  of  the  parties.  This  competi- 
tion of  rights  and  interests  might  not  invade  the  soli- 
tary study,  or  the  separate  tasks  of  the  work-shop,  or 
the  labors  of  the  silent  field,  once  a  day ;  but  it  press- 
es upon  the  merchant  and  trader  continually.  Do  you 
say  that  it  presses  too  hard  ?  Then  I  reply,  must  the 
sense  of  rectitude  be  made  the  stronger  to  meet  the 
trial.  Every  plea  of  this  nature  is  an  argument  for 
strenuous  moral  effort.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  ques- 
tions which  often  arise  are  very  perplexing ;  that  the 
case  to  be  decided  comes,  oftentimes,  not  under  a  defi- 
nite rule  but  under  a  general  principle,  whose  very 
generality  is  perilous  to  the  conscience  ?  It  is  indeed. 
Here,  perhaps,  lies  the  great  peril  of  business ;  in  the 
generality  of  the  rule.  For  conscience  does  not  in 
most  cases  definitely  say,  "thou  shalt  do  this  thing, 
and  thou  shalt  do  that.''  It  says  always,  "  thou  shalt 
do  right,"  but  what  that  is,  is  not  always  clear.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  a  man  may  take  care  to  offend  against 
no  definite  remonstrance  of  conscience,  and  that  he 
may  be  in  the  common  acceptation,  an  honest  man  ; 
and  yet,  that  he  may  be  a  selfish,  exacting  and  op- 
pressive man ;  a  man  who  can  never  recognize  the 
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rights  and  interests  of  others ;  who  can  never  see  any- 
thing but  on  the  side  that  is  favourable  to  himself; 
who  drowns  the  voice  of  his  modest  neighbour,  with 
always  and  loudly  saying,  "  Oh  !  this  is  right,  and 
that  can't  be;"  a  man,  in  fine,  who,  although  he  sel- 
dom, perhaps  never  offends  against  any  assignable  or 
definite  precept  of  conscience,  has  swerved  altogether 
from  all  uprightness  and  generosity.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  A  work,  I  answer,  of  the  most  ennobling 
character.  A  man  must  do  more  than  to  attain  to 
punctilious  honesty  in  his  actions ;  he  must  train  his 
whole  soul,  his  judgment,  his  sentiments,  his  affec- 
tions, to  uprightness,  candour  and  good  will. 

In  fine,  I  look  upon  business  as  one  vast  scene  of 
moral  action.  "  The  thousand  wheels  of  commerce," 
with  all  their  swift  and  complicated  revolutions,  I  re- 
gard as  an  immense  moral  machinery.  Meanness  and 
cunning  may  lurk  amidst  it,  but  it  was  not  designed 
for  that  degradation.  That  must  be  a  noble  scene  of 
action,  where  conscience  is  felt  to  be  a  law.  And  it 
is  felt  to  be  the  law  of  business  ;  its  very  violations 
prove  it  such.  It  is  the  enthroned  sovereign  of  the 
plan ;  disobedience,  disloyalty,  give  attestation  to  it. 
Nothing  is  too  holy  to  connect  with  it.  There  is  a 
temple  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  through  which 
is  the  very  passage  to  the  market-place ;  and  those 
who  pass  there,  often  rest  their  burthens,  to  turn  aside 
and  kneel  at  the  altar  of  prayer.  So  were  it  meet 
that  all  men  should  enter  upon  their  daily  business. 
The  temple  of  mammon,  should  be  the  temple  of  God. 
The  gates  of  trade  should  be  as  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctuary  of  conscience.  There  is  an  eye  of  witness- 
ing and  searching  scrutiny  fixed  upon  every  one  of 
its  doings.  The  presence  of  that  all-seeing  One,  not 
confined,  as  some  imagine,  to  the  silent  church  or  the 
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solitary  grove — the  presence  of  God,  I  think  it  not  too 
solemn  to  say,  is  in  every  counting-room  and  ware- 
house of  yonder  mart,  and  ought  to  make  it  holy 
ground. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  business  has  an 
ultimate,  moral  end  ;  one  going  beyond  the  accumu- 
lation of  property. 

This  may  also  be  shown  to  be  true,  not  only  on  the 
scale  of  our  private  affairs,  but  on  the  great  theatre  of 
history.  Commerce  has  always  been  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  accomplishing  nobler 
ends  than  promoting  the  wealth  of  nations.  It  has 
been  the  grand  civilizer  of  nations.  It  has  been  the 
active  principle  in  all  civilization.  Or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  it  has  presented  that  condition  of  things, 
in  which  civihzation  has  always  rapidly  advanced, 
and  without  which,  it  never  has.  The  principles  of 
civihzation,  properly  speaking,  are  the  principles  of 
humanity ;  the  natural  desire  of  knowledge,  liberty 
and  refinement.  But  commerce  seems  to  have  been 
the  germ,  the  original  spring,  that  has  put  all  other 
springs  in  action.  Liberty  has  always  followed  its 
steps ;  and  with  liberty,  science  and  religion  have 
gradually  advanced  and  improved  ;  and  never  with- 
out it.  All  those  kingdoms  of  central  Asia,  and  of 
Europe  too^  which  commerce  has  never  penetrated, 
have  been  and  are,  despotisms.  With  its  earliest 
birth  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  freedom  was  born. 
Phoenicia,  the  merchants  of  whose  cities.  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  were  accounted  princes  ;  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, which  carried  on  a  trade  through  those  ports ; 
the  Grecian,  Carthaginian  and  Roman  States,  were 
not  only  the  freest^  but  they  were  the  only  free  states 
of  antiquity.  In  the  middle  ages,  commerce  broke 
down  in  Europe  the  feudal  system,  raising  up  in  the 
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Hanse  Towns  throughout  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  a  body  of  men  who  w^ere  able  to  cope  with 
barons  and  kings,  and  to  wrest  from  them,  their  free 
charters  and  rightful  privileges.  In  England,  its  in- 
fluence is  proverbial ;  the  sheet-anchor  it  has  long 
been  considered,  of  her  unequalled  prosperity  and  in- 
telligence. On  our  own  happy  shores,  it  has  a  still 
more  unobstructed  field,  and  is  destined,  I  trust,  to 
spread  over  the  whole  breadth  of  our  interior  domain, 
w^ealth,  cultivation  and  refinement. 

Its  influences  upon  individual  character  are  the  only 
ones  of  which  we  stand  in  any  doubt,  and  these,  it 
need  not  be  said,  are  of  unequalled  importance.  The 
philanthropist,  the  Christian,  the  Christian  preacher, 
are  all  bound  to  watch  these  influences  with  the 
closest  attention,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  guard 
and  elevate  them.  To  this  \vork  I  am  attempting  to 
contribute  my  humble  part ;  and  I  conceive,  that  I 
have  now  come  to  the  grand  principle  of  safety  and 
improvement,  viz.,  that  trade  is  essentially  a  moral 
business;  that  it  has  a  moral  end  more  important 
than  success ;  that  the  attainment  of  this  end  is  bet- 
ter than  the  acquisition  of  weath,  and  that  the  failure 
of  it,  is  \vorse  than  any  commercial  failure  ;  worse 
than  bankruptcy,  poverty,  ruin. 

It  is  upon  this  point  that  I  wish  especiall}^  to  insist ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  topics,  that  may  previously 
claim  some  attention. 

If,  then,  business  is  a  moral  dispensation,  and  its 
highest  end  is  moral,  I  shall  venture  to  call  in  question 
the  commonly  supposed  desirableness  of  escaping  from 
it ;  the  idea  which  prevails  with  so  many  of  making  a 
fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  afterwards  of  retiring  to  a 
state  of  leisure.  If  business  really  is  a  scene  of  wor- 
thy employment  and  of  high  moral  action,  I  do  not 
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see  why  the  moderate  pursuit  of  it  should  not  be  laid 
down  in  the  plan  of  entire  active  life  ;  and  why  upon 
this  plan,  a  man  should  not  determine  to  give  only  so 
much  time  each  day  to  his  avocations,   as  would  be 
compatible  with  such  a  plan  ;    only  so  much  time,  in 
other  words,  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  daily  en- 
joyment of  life,  with  reading,  society,  domestic  inter- 
course, and  all  the  duties  of  philanthropy  and  devo- 
tion.    If  the  merchant  does  not  dislike  or  despise  his 
employment— and  it  is  when  he  makes  himself  the 
mere  slave  of  business,  that  he  creates  the  greatest 
real  objections  to  it— if,  I  say,  he  looks  upon  his  em- 
ployment as  lawful  and  laudable,  an  appointment  of 
God  to  accomplish  good  purposes  in  this  world   and 
better  for  the  next ;  why  should  he  not,  Uke  the  physi- 
cian, the  lawyer  and  clergyman,  like  the  husbandman 
and  artisan,  continue  in  it,  through  the  period  of  active 
life  ;  and  adjust  his  views,  expectations  and  engage- 
ments to  that  reasonable  plan  7     But  now,  instead  of 
this,  what  do  we  see  around  us  7     Why,  men  are  en- 
gaging in  business— here,  at  home,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, in  the  bosom  of  their  families  and  amidst  their 
friends— as  if  they  were  in  a  foreign  and  infectious 
clime ;  and  must  be  in  haste  to  make  their  fortunes, 
that  they  may  escape  with  their  Uves  to  some  place  of 
safety,  ease  and  enjoyment ! 

And  now,  what  sort  of  preparation  for  retirement  is 
this  life,  absorbed  in  business?  It  is  precisely  that 
sort  of  preparation  that  unfits  a  man  for  retirement. 
Nothing  will  work  well  or  agreeable  in  experience, 
which  has  not  some  foundation  in  previous  habits  and 
practice.  But  for  all  those  things  which  are  to  be  a 
man's  resources  in  retirement,  his  previous  life,  per- 
haps, has  given  him  not  a  moment  of  time.  He  has 
really  no  rural  tastes ;  for  he  has  scarcely  seen  the 
17 
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country  for  years,  except  on  hurried  journeys  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  busy  wheels  of  commerce  now,  alas  !  roll 
through  the  year,  and  he  is  chained  to  them  every 
month.  He  has  made  no  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
arts.  He  has  cultivated  no  habits  of  reading  ;  and — 
what  I  hold  to  be  just  as  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  any 
life,  retired  or  active — he  has  cultivated  no  habits  of 
devotion.  Add  to  all  this,  that  he  is  thrown  upon  the 
dangerous  state  of  luxurious  leisure — that  prepared, 
enriched,  productive  hot-bed  of  prurient  imaginations 
and  teeming  passions — without  any  guards  against 
its  moral  perils.  And  what  is  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence 7  He  will  become  perhaps  an  indolent  and 
bloated  sensualist,  cumbering  the  beautiful  grounds,  on 
which  he  vegetates  rather  than  lives  ;  or,  from  the 
violent  change  of  his  habits,  you  will  soon  hear,  per- 
haps, that  he  is  dead  ;  or  he  may  live  on  in  weariness 
and  ennui,  wishing  in  his  heart,  that  he  were  back 
again,  though  it  were  to  take  his  place  behind  the 
counter  of  the  humblest  shop. 

I  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  that  I  am  portraying 
the  case  of  every  man,  who  is  proposing  to  retire  from 
business.  There  are  those,  doubtless,  whose  views  of 
retiring  are  reasonable  and  praiseworthy  ;  who  do  not 
propose  to  escape  from  all  employment ;  who  are  liv- 
ing religiously  and  virtuously  i7i  the  midst  of  their 
business,  and  not  unwisely  intending  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  those  qualities  in  retirement ;  who 
wish  to  improve  and  beautify  some  pleasant  rural 
abode,  and  thus,  and  in  many  other  ways,  to  be  useful 
to  the  country  around  them.  To  such  a  retirement,  I 
have  nothing  to  object :  and  I  only  venture  to  suggest, 
as  an  obvious  dictate  of  good  sense,  that  he  who  pro- 
poses, some  day,  to  retire  from  business,  should  in  the 
meantime,  cultivate  those  qualities  and  habits,  which 
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will  make  him  happy  in  retirement.  But  this  I  also 
say,  that  I  do  more  than  doubt,  whether  any  man  who 
is  completely  engrossed  in  business,  from  morning  till 
night,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  can  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  or  improve  a  life  of  leisure. 

Another  topic,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak,  is  the  rage 
for  speculation.  I  wish  to  speak  of  it  now  in  a  parti- 
cular view ;  as  interfering,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  mo- 
ral end  of  business.  And  here,  again,  let  me  observe, 
that  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  instances,  with  ex- 
ceptions. I  can  only  speak  of  the  general  tendency  of 
things.  And  it  is  not  against  speculation  simply^ 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  allege.  All  business  posses- 
ses more  or  less  of  this  character.  Every  thing  is 
bought  on  the  expectation  of  selhng  it  for  more.  But 
this  rage  for  speculation,  this  eagerness  of  many  for 
sudden  and  stupendous  accumulation,  this  spirit  of 
gambhng  in  trade,  is  a  different  thing.  It  proceeds  on 
principles  entirely  different  from  the  maxims  of  a  reg- 
ular and  pains-taking  business.  It  is  not  looking  to 
diligence  and  fidelity  for  a  fair  rew^ard,  but  to  change 
and  chance  for  a  fortunate  turn.  It  is  drawing  away 
men's  minds  from  the  healthful  processes  of  sober  in- 
dustry and  attention  to  business,  and  leading  them  to 
wait  in  feverish  excitement,  as  at  the  wheel  of  a  lot- 
tery. The  proper  basis  of  success,  vigilant  care  and 
labour,  is  forsaken  for  a  system  of  baseless  credit.  Up- 
on this  system  men  proceed,  straining  their  means  and 
stretching  their  responsibilities,  till  in  calm  times  they 
can  scarcely  hold  on  upon  their  position  ;  and  when  a 
sudden  jar  shakes  the  commercial  world,  or  a  sudden 
blast  sweeps  over  it,  many  fall  like  untimely  fruit,  from 
the  towering  tree  of  fancied  prosperity.  Upon  this 
system,  many  imagine  that  they  are  doing  well,  when 
they  are  not  doing  well.     They  rush  into  expenses, 
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which  they  cannot  afford,  upon  the  strength,  not  of 
their  actual,  but  of  their  imaginary  or  expected  means. 
Young  men,  who  in  former  days,  would  have  been  ad- 
vised to  walk  awhile  longer,  and  patiently  to  tread  the 
upward  path,  must  buy  horses  and  vehicles  for  their  ac- 
commodation ;  and  mounted  upon  the  car  of  fancied 
independence,  they  are  hurried  only  to  swifter  destruc- 
tion. 

This  system  of  rash  and  adventurous  speculation, 
overlooks  all  the  moral  uses  and  ends  of  business. 
To  do  business  and  get  gain,  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously, is  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  useful  discipline  of  the 
character.  I  look  upon  a  man  who  has  acquired 
wealth,  in  a  laudable,  conscientious  and  generous  pur- 
suit of  business,  not  only  with  a  respect  far  beyond 
what  I  can  feel  for  his  wealth — for  which  indeed, 
abstractly,  I  can  feel  none  at  all — but  with  the  dis- 
tinct feeling  that  he  has  acquired  something  far  more 
valuable  than  opulence.  But  for  this  discipline  of  the 
character,  for  the  reasonableness  and  rectitude  of  mind 
which  a  regular  business  intercourse  may  form,  specu- 
lation furnishes  but  a  narrow  field,  if  any  at  all ;  such 
speculation,  I  mean,  as  has  lately  created  a  popular 
phrenzy  in  this  country  about  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  property.  The  game  which  men  were  playing  was 
too  rapid,  and  the  stake  too  large,  to  admit  of  the 
calm  discriminations  of  conscience,  and  the  reasonable 
contemplation  of  moral  ends.  Wealth  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  only  end.  And  immediate  wealth, 
was  the  agitating  prize.  Men  could  not  wait  for  the 
slow  and  disciphnary  methods,  by  which  Providence 
designed  that  they  should  acquire  it;  but  they  felt  as 
if  it  were  the  order  of  Providence,  that  fortunes  should 
fall  direct  from  heaven  into  their  open  hands.  Rather, 
should  we  not  say,  that  multitudes  did  not  look  to 
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heaven  at  all,  but  to  speculation  itself,  instead,  as  if  it 
were  a  god,  or  some  wonder-working  magician  at 
least,  that  was  suddenly  to  endow  them  with  opu- 
lence. Acquisition  became  the  story  of  an  Arabian 
tale ;  and  men's  minds  were  filled  with  romantic 
schemes,  and  visionary  hopes,  and  vain  longings, 
rather  than  with  sobriety,  and  candour,  and  modera- 
tion, and  gratitude,  and  trust  in  Heaven. 

This  insane  and  insatiable  passion  for  accumulation, 
ever  ready  when  circumstances  favour,  to  seize  upon 
the  public  mind,  is  that  "love  of  money  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,"  that  "  covetousness  which  is  idolatry." 
It  springs  from  an  undue,  an  idolatrous  estimate  of  the 
value  of  property.  Many  are  feeling,  that  nothing — 
nothing  will  do  for  them  or  for  their  children,  but 
wealth ;  not  a  good  character,  not  well-trained  and 
well  exerted  faculties,  not  virtue,  not  the  hope  of  hea- 
ven ;  nothing  but  wealth.  It  is  their  god,  and  the  god 
of  their  families.  Their  sons  are  growing  up  to  the 
same  worship  of  it,  and  to  an  equally  baneful  reliance 
upon  it  for  the  future  ;  they  are  rushing  into  expenses 
which  the  divided  property  of  their  father's  house  will 
not  enable  them  to  sustain ;  and  they  are  preparing 
to  be  in  turn  and  from  necessity,  slaves  to  the  same 
idol.  How  truly  is  it  written,  that  "  they  that  luill  be 
rich,  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition  !"  There  is  no  need  that  they 
should  be  rich  ;  but  they  loill  be  rich.  All  the  noblest 
functions  of  life  may  be  discharged  without  wealth, 
all  its  highest  honours  obtained,  all  its  purest  pleasures 
enjoyed  ;  yet  I  repeat  it,  nothing — nothing  will  do  but 
wealth.  Disappoint  a  man  of  this,  and  he  mourns  as 
if  the  highest  end  of  life  were  defeated.  Strip  him 
of  this :  and  this  gone,  all  is  gone.  Strip  him  of  this, 
17* 
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and  I  shall  point  to  no  unheard-of  experience,  when  I 
say,  he  had  rather  die  than  live ! 

The  grievous  mistake,  the  mournful  evil  implied  in 
this  oversight  of  the  great  spiritual  end,  which  should 
be  sought  in  all  earthly  pursuits,  is  the  subject  to 
which  I  wished  to  draw  your  attention  in  the  last 
place.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  haste  to  be  rich,  accom- 
panied with  the  intention  to  retire  from  business  to  a 
state  of  luxurious  and  self-indulgent  leisure;  it  is  not 
merely  in  the  rage  for  speculation,  that  the  evils 
of  overlooking  the  moral  aim  of  business  are  seen  ;  but 
they  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  regular  and  daily  occupation  ;  dethroning  the  spirit- 
ual nature  from  its  proper  place,  vitiating  the  affec- 
tions, and  losing  some  of  the  noblest  opportunities  for 
virtue,  that  can  be  lost  on  earth. 

The  spiritual  nature,  I  say,  is  dethroned  from  its 
proper  place,  by  this  substitution  of  the  immediate 
end,  wealth,  for  the  ultimate  end,  virtue.  Who  is  this 
being,  that  labours  for  nothing  but  property ;  w4th  no 
thought  beyond  it ;  with  the  feeling  that  nothing  will 
do  without  it ;  with  the  feehng  that  there  are  no  ends 
in  life  that  can  satisfy  him,  if  that  end  is  not  gained  ? 
You  will  not  tell  me,  that  it  is  a  being  of  my  own 
fancy.  You  have  probably  known  such ;  perhaps, 
some  of  you  are  such.  I  have  known  men  of  this 
w^ay  of  thinking ;  and  men,  too,  of  sense  and  of  ami- 
able temper.  Who  then,  T  ask  again,  is  this  being? 
He  is  an  immortal  being;  and  his  views  ought  to 
stretch  themselves  to  eternity — ought  to  seek  an  ever- 
expanding  good.  And  this  being,  so  immortal  in  his 
nature,  so  infinite  in  faculties;  to  what  is  he  looking? 
To  the  sublime  mountain  range,  that  spreads  along 
the  horizon  of  this  world?  To  the  glorious  host  of 
glittering  stars,  the  majestic  train  of  night,  the  infinite 
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regions  of  heaven  ?     No ;  his  is  no  upward  gaze,  no 
wide  vision  of  the  world  ;  to  a  speck  of  earthly  dust  he 
is  looking.     He  might  hft  his  eye,  a  philosophic  eye, 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  universe,  for  an  object; 
and  upon  what  is  it  fixed?     Upon  the  mole-hill  be- 
neath  his   feet!     That  is  his  end.     Every  thing  is 
naught,  if  that  is  gone.     He  is  an  immortal  being,  I 
repeat ;  he  may  be  enrobed  in  that  vesture  of  light,  of 
virtue,  which  never  shall  decay;    and  he  is  to  live 
through  such  ages,  that  the  time  shall  come  when  to 
his  eye  all  the  splendours  of  fortune,  of  gilded  palace 
and  gorgeous  equipage,   shall  be  no  more  than  the 
spangle  that  falls  from  a  royal  robe ;  and  yet,  in  that 
ghttering  particle  of  earthly  dust,  is  his  soul  absorbed 
and  bound  up.     I  am  not  saying,   71oid,   that  he  is 
wiUing  to  lose  his  soul  for  that.     This  he  may  do. 
But  I  only  say  now,  that  he  sets  bis  soul  upon  that, 
and  feels  it  to  be  an  end  so  dear,  that  the  irretrievable 
loss  of  it,  the  doom  of  poverty,  is  death  to  him ;  nay, 
to  his   sober   and    deliberate  judgment— for    I    have 
known  such  instances— is   worse   than  death  itself! 
And  yet  he  is  an  immortal  being,  1  repeat ;  and  he  is 
sent  into  this  world  on  an  errand?     What  errand? 
What  is  the  great  mission  on  which  the  Master  of  life 
hath  sent  him  here ?     To  get  riches?    To  amass  gold 
coins,  and  bank  notes?     To  scrape  together  a  little 
of  the  dust  of  this  earth ;  and  then  to  lie  down  upon 
it  and  embrace  it,  in  the  indolence  of  enjoyment,  or  in 
the  rapture  of  possession  ?     Is  such  worldliness  possi- 
ble ?    Worldliness  !    Why,  it  is  not  worldhness.    That 
should  be  the  quahty  of  being  attached  to  a  world  ; 
to  all  that  it  can  give,  and  not  to  one  thing  only  that 
it  can  give;   to  fame,  to  power,   to  moral  power,  to 
influence,   to  the  admiration  of  the  world.     AVorldli- 
ness,  methinks,  should  be  something  greater  than  men 
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make  it,  should  stretch  itself  out  to  the  breadth  of  the 
great  globe,  and  not  wind  itself  up  like  a  worm  in  the 
web  of  selfish  possession.  If  I  must  be  worldly,  let 
me  have  the  worldliness  of  Alexander,  and  not  of 
Croesus.  And  wealth  too ;  I  had  thought  it  was  a 
means  and  not  an  end ;  an  instrument  which  a  noble 
human  being  handles,  and  not  a  heap  of  shining  dust 
in  which  he  buries  himself;  something  that  a  man 
could  drop  from  his  hand,  and  still  be  a  man,  be  all 
that  he  ever  was,  and  compass  all  the  noble  ends  that 
pertain  to  a  human  being.  What  if  you  be  poor  ? 
Are  you  not  still  a  man — Oh,  heaven  !  and  mayest  be 
a  spirit,  and  have  a  universe  of  spiritual  possessions 
for  3^our  treasure.  What  if  you  be  poor  ?  You  may 
still  walk  through  the  world  in  freedom  and  in  joy. 
You  may  still  tread  the  glorious  path  of  virtue.  You 
may  still  win  the  bright  prize  of  immortality.  You 
may  still  achieve  purposes  on  earth  that  constitute  all 
the  glory  of  earth  ;  and  ends  in  heaven,  that  constitute 
all  the  glory  of  heaven  !  Nay,  if  such  must  be  the 
effect  of  wealth,  I  would  say,  let  me  be  poor.  I  would 
pray  God  that  I  might  be  poor !  Rather,  and  more 
wisely  ought  I,  perhaps,  to  say  with  Agur,  "give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny 
thee,  and  say,  who  is  the  Lord  1  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 

The  many  corrupting  and  soul-destroying  vices  en- 
gendered in  the  mind  by  this  lamentable  oversight  of 
the  spiritual  aim  in  business,  deserves  a  separate  and 
solemn  consideration. 

I  believe  that  you  w^ll  not  accuse  me  of  any  dispo- 
sition to  press  unreasonable  charges  against  men  of  busi- 
ness. I  cannot  po??;S^ibly  let  the  pulpit  throw  burthens 
of  responsibility,  or  warnings  of  danger  on  this  sphere 
of  life,  as  if  others  were  not  in  their  measure  open  to 
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similar  admonitions.     I  come  not  here  to  make  war 
upon  any  particular  class.    I  pray  you  not  to  regard 
this  pulpit  as  holding  any  relation  to  you,  but  that  ol 
a  faithful  and  Christian  friend,  or  as  having  any  niter- 
est  in  the  world  connected  Avith  business,  but  your  own 
true  interest.     Above  all  things  do  1  deprecate  that 
worldly  and  most  pernicious  habit  of  hearing  and  ap- 
proving very  good  things  in  the  pulpit,  and  going  away, 
and  calmly  doing  very  bad  things  in  the  world,  as  if 
the  two  had  no  real  connection  ;  that  habit  of  hsten- 
ing  to  the  admonitions  and  rebukes  of  the  pulpit  with 
a  sort  of  demure  respect,  or  with  significant  glances  at 
your  neighbours,  and  then  of  going  away,  commending 
the  doctrine  with  your  lips,  to  violate  it  in  your  lives  ; 
as  if  you   said, "  w^ell,  the  pulpit  has  acted  its  part,  and 
now  we  will  go  and  act  ours."     I  act  no  part  here. 
God  forbid!     I  endeavour  to  be  reasonable  and  just,  in 
what  I  say  here.     I  take  no  liberty  to  be  extravagant 
in  this  place,  because  I  cannot  be  answered.     1  hold 
myself  solemnly  bound  to  say  nothing  recklessly  and 
for  effect.     I  occupy  here  no  isolated  position.     I  am 
continually  thinking  what  my  hearers  will  fairly  have 
to  say  on  their  part,  and  striving  fairly  to  meet  it.     1 
speak  to  you  simply  as  one  man  may  speak  to  another, 
as  soul  may  speak  to  its  brother  soul ;  and  I  solemnly 
and  affectionately  say,  what  I  would  have  you  say  to 
me  in  a  change  of  place ;  I  say  that  the  pursuits  of 
business  are  perilous  to  your  virtue. 

On  this  subject,  I  cannot,  indeed,  speak  with  the 
language  of  experience.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
voice  of  all  moral  instruction,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  is  a  voice  of  w^arning.  I  cannot  forget  that 
the  voice  of  Holy  Scripture  falls  in  solemn  accents 
upon  the  perils  attending  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  How 
.   solemn,  how  strong,  how  pertinent  those  accents  are, 
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I  may  not  know;  but  I  must  not,  for  that  reason  with- 
hold them.  "  Wo  unto  you  who  are  rich,"  said  the 
holy  word,  "  for  ye  have  not  received  your  consola- 
tion. Wo  unto  you  that  are  full,  for  ye  shall  hunger." 
Hunger?  What  hath  wealth  to  do  with  hunger?  And 
yet  there  is  a  hunger.  What  is  it  ?  What  can  it  be 
but  the  hungering  of  the  soul;  and  that  is  the  point 
which,  in  this  discourse,  I  press  upon  your  attention. 
And  again  it  says,  "  your  riches  are  corrupted ;  your 
gold  and  silver  is  cankered  :"  and  is  it  not  cankered 
in  the  very  hearts  of  those  whom  wealth  has  made 
proud,  vain,  anxious  and  jealous,  or  self-indulgent, 
sensual,  diseased  and  miserable  ?  "  And  the  rust  of 
them,"  so  proceeds  the  holy  text,  "  shall  be  a  witness 
against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire." 
Ah  !  the  rust  of  riches  !  not  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  kept  bright  in  good  and  holy  uses — "  and 
the  consuming  fire  "  of  the  passions  which  wealth  en- 
genders !  No  rich  man — ^I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom 
of  all  experience — no  rich  man  is  safe,  who  is  not  a 
benevolent  man.  No  rich  man  is  safe,  but  in  the  imi- 
tation of  that  benevolent  God,  w^ho  is  the  possessor 
and  dispenser  of  all  the  riches  of  the  universe.  What 
else  mean  the  miseries  of  a  selfishly  luxurious  and 
fashionable  life  everywhere?  What  mean  the  sighs 
that  come  up  from  the  purlieus,  and  couches,  and 
most  secret  haunts  of  all  splendid  and  self-indulgent 
opulence?  Do  not  tell  me  that  other  men  are  suffer- 
ers too.  Say  not  that  the  poor,  and  destitute  and  for- 
lorn, are  miserable  also.  Ah  !  just  heaven  !  thou  hast 
in  thy  mysterious  v.'isdom,  appointed  to  them  a  lot 
hard,  full  hard  to  bear.  Poor  houseless  wretches  ! 
who  "eat  the  bitter  bread  of  penury,  and  drink  the 
baleful  cup  of  misery  ;"  the  winter's  wind  blows  keen- 
ly through  your  "  looped  and  windowed  raggedness  ;" 
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yonr  children  wander  about  unshod,  unclothed  and 
untended ;  I  wonder  not  that  ye  sigh.  But  why 
should  those  who  are  surrounded  with  everything 
that  heart  can  wish,  or  imagination  conceive ;  the 
very  crumbs  that  fall  from  whose  table  of  prosperity 
might  feed  hundreds ;  why  should  they  sigh  amidst 
their  profusion  and  splendour  ?  They  have  broken 
the  bond  that  should  connect  power  toith  usefidness, 
and  ojndence  tvith  77iercy.  That  is  the  reason.  They 
have  taken  up  their  treasures,  and  wandered  away 
into  a  forbidden  world  of  their  own,  far  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  suffering  humanity  ;  and  the  heavy  night- 
dews  are  descending  upon  their  splendid  revels ;  and 
the  all-gladdening  light  of  heavenly  beneficence  is  ex- 
changed for  the  sickly  glare  of  selfish  enjoyment ;  and 
happiness,  the  blessed  angel  that  hovers  over  generous 
deeds  and  heroic  virtues,  has  fled  away  from  that  world 
of  false  gaiety  and  fashionable  exclusion. 

I  have,  perhaps,  wandered,  a  moment  from  the  point 
before  me,  the  peril  of  business ;  though  as  business  is 
usually  aiming  at  wealth,  I  may  be  considered  rather 
as  having  only  pressed  that  point  to  some  of  its  ulti- 
mate bearings. 

But  the  peril  of  business  specifically  considered  ; 
and  I  ask,  if  there  is  not  good  ground  for  the  admoni- 
tions on  this  point,  of  every  moral  and  holy  teacher  of 
every  age?  What  means,  if  there  is  not,  that  eternal 
disingenuity  of  trade,  that  is  ever  putting  on  fair  ap- 
pearances and  false  pretences ;  of  "  the  buyer  that 
says,  it  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  but  when  he  is  gone 
his  way,  then  boasteth  ;"  of  the  seller,  who  is  always 
exhibiting  the  best  samples,  not  fair  but  false  samples, 
of  wliat  he  has  to  sell;  of  the  seller,  I  say,  who,  to  use 
the  language  of  another,  "  if  he  is  tying  up  a  bundle 
of  quills,  will  place  several  in  the  centre,  of  not  half 
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the  value  of  the  rest,  and  thus  sends  forth  a  hundred 
Hars,  with  a  fair  outside,  to  proclaim  as  many  false- 
hoods to  the  world  ?"  These  practices,  alas  !  have 
fallen  into  the  regular  course  of  the  business  of  many. 
All  men  expect  them  ;  and  therefore,  you  may  say, 
that  nobody  is  deceived.  But  deception  is  intended : 
else  why  are  these  things  done?  What  if  nobody  is 
deceived  ?  The  seller  himself  is  corrupted.  He  may 
stand  acquitted  of  dishonesty  in  the  moral  code  of 
worldly  traffic ;  no  man  may  charge  him  with  dis- 
honesty ;  and  yet  to  himself  he  is  a  dishonest  man. 
Did  I  say  that  nobody  is  deceived  !  Nay,  but  some- 
body is  deceived.  This  man,  the  seller,  is  grossly, 
wofully  deceived.  He  thinks  to  make  a  little  profit  by 
his  contrivances  ;  and  he  is  selling,  by  penny-worths'^ 
the  very  integrity  of  his  soul.  Yes  the  pettiest  shop 
where  these  things  are  done,  may  be  to  the  spiritual 
vision,  a  place  of  more  than  tragic  interest.  It  is  the 
stage  on  which  the  great  action  of  life  is  performed. 
There  stands  a  man,  who  in  the  sharp  collisions  of 
daily  traffic  might  have  polished  his  mind  to  the  bright 
and  beautiful  image  of  truth,  who  might  have  put  on 
the  noble  brow  of  candour  and  cherished  the  very  soul 
of  uprightness.  I  have  known  such  a  man.  I  have 
looked  into  his  humble  shop.  I  have  seen  the  mean 
and  soiled  articles  with  which  he  is  dealing.  And 
yet  the  process  of  things  going  on  there,  was  as  beau- 
tiful, as  if  it  had  been  done  in  heaven  !  But  now, 
what  is  this  man,  the  man  who  always  turns  up  to 
you  the  better  side  of  everything  he  sells,  the  man  of 
unceasing  contrivances  and  expedients,  his  life  long, 
to  make  things  appear  better  than  they  are?  Be  he 
the  greatest  merchant  or  the  poorest  huckster,  he  is 
a  mean,  a  knavish — and  were  I  not  awed  by  the 
thoughts  of  his  great  and  solemn  nature,  I  should  say 
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■ — a  contemptible  creature ;  whom  nobody  that  knows 
him  can  love,  whom  nobody  can  trust,  whom  nobody 
can  reverence.  JNot  one  thing  in  the  dusty  repository 
of  things,  great  or  small,  which  he  deals  with,  is  so 
vile  as  he.  What  is  this  thing  then,  which  is  done, 
or  may  be  done  in  the  house  of  traffic  ?  I  tell  you, 
though  you  may  have  thought  not  so  of  it ;  I  tell  you 
that  there,  even  thei^e,  a  soul  may  be  lost ;  that  that 
very  structure,  built  for  the  gain  of  earth,  may  be  the 
gate  of  hell  !  Say  not  that  this  fearful  appellation 
should  be  applied  to  worse  places  than  that.  A  man 
may  as  certainly  corrupt  all  the  integrity  and  virtue 
of  his  soul  in  a  warehouse  or  a  shop,  as  in  a  gambling- 
house  or  house  of  darker  infamy. 

False  to  himself,  then,  may  a  man  become,  while 
he  is  walking  through  the  perilous  courses  of  traffic  ; 
false  also  to  his  yieighhour.  I  cannot  dwell  much 
upon  this  topic ;  but  I  will  put  one  question ;  not  for 
reproach,  but  for  your  sober  consideration.  Must  it 
not  render  a  man  extremely  liable  to  be  selfish,  that 
he  is  engaged  in  pursuits  whose  immediate  and  pal- 
pable end,  is  his  own  interest?  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  this  peculiarity  of  trade.  I  do  not  say, 
that  the  motives  which  originally  induce  a  man  to 
enter  into  the  sphere  of  life,  may  not  be  as  benevolent 
as  those  of  any  other  man;  but  this  is  the  point  which 
I  wish  to  have  considered ;  that  while  the  learned  pro- 
fessions have  knowledge  for  their  immediate  object, 
and  the  artist  and  the  artisan  have  the  perfection  of 
their  work  as  the  thing  that  directly  engages  their 
attention,  the  merchant  and  trader  have  for  their  im- 
mediate object,  profit.  Does  not  this  circumstance 
greatly  expose  a  man  to  be  selfish?  Full  well  I  know 
that  many  are  not  so  ;  that  many  resist  and  overcome 
this  influence;  but  I  think  that  it  is  to  be  resisted. 
18 
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And  a  wise  man,  who  more  deeply  dreads  the  taint 
of  inward  selfishness  than  of  outward  dishonour,  will 
take  care  to  set  up  counter  influences.  And  to  this 
end,  he  should  beware  how  he  clenches  his  hand  and 
closes  his  heart  against  the  calls  of  suffering,  the  dic- 
tates of  public  spirit,  and  the  claims  of  beneficence. 
To  listen  to  them  is,  perhaps,  his  very  salvation  ! 

But  the  vitiating  process  of  business  may  not  stop 
with  selfishness  ;  it  is  to  be  contemplated  in  still  an- 
other and  higher  light.  For  how  possible  is  it,  that  a 
mail  while  ens^ao^ed  in  exchanorino^  and  diffusino^  the 
bounties  of  heaven,  wiiile  all  countries  and  climes  are 
pouring  their  blessings  at  his  feet,  while  he  lawfully 
deals  with  not  one  instrument,  in  mind  or  matter,  but 
it  was  formed  and  fitted  to  his  use  by  a  beneficent  hand  ; 
how  possible  it  is  that  he  may  forget  and  forsake  the 
Being  who  has  given  him  all  things  !  How  possible  is 
it,  tiiat  under  the  very  accumulation  of  his  blessings 
may  be  buried  all  his  gratitude  and  piety  ;  that  he 
may  be  too  busy  to  pray,  too  full  to  be  thankful? 
too  much  engrossed  with  the  gifts  to  think  of  the 
Giver  !  The  humblest  giver  expects  some  thanks  ; 
he  would  think  it  a  lack  of  ordinary  human  feeling 
in  any  one,  to  snatch  at  his  bounties,  without  casting 
a  look  on  the  bestower  ;  he  would  gaze  in  astonish- 
ment at  such  heedless  ingratitude  and  rapacity,  and 
almost  doubt  whether  the  creatures  he  helped  could 
be  human.  Are  they  any  more  human  ;  do  they  any 
more  deserve  the  name  of  men,  when  the  object  of 
such  perverse  and  senseless  ingratitude  is  the  Infinite 
Benefactor?  Would  we  know  what  aspect  it  bears 
before  his  eye  ?  Once,  and  more  than  once,  hath  that 
Infinite  Benefactor  spoken.  I  listen,  and  tremble  as  I 
hsten,  to  that  lofty  adjuration,  with  which  the  sublime 
prophet   hath  set  forth  His  contemplation  of  the  in- 
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gratitude  of  his  creatures.  "  Hear,  O  heavens,  and 
give  ear,  O  earth  !  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken ;  I  have 
nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have 
rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ;  but  Israel  doth  not 
know  ;  my  people  do  not  consider."  Sad  and  griev- 
ous error  even  in  the  eye  of  reason !  Great  default 
even  to  nature's  rehgion  ?  But  if  thou  art  a  Christian 
man,  what  law  shall  acquit  thee,  if  that  heavy  charge 
lies  at  thy  door  ;  at  the  door  of  thy  warehouse  ;  at 
the  door  of  thy  dweUing!  Beware,  lest  thou  forget 
God  in  his  mercies  !  the  Giver  in  his  gifts  !  lest  the 
light  be  gone  from  thy  prosperity,  and  prayer  from  thy 
heart,  and  the  love  of  thy  neighbour  from  the  labours 
of  thy  calUng,  and  the  hope  of  heaven  from  the  abun- 
dance of  thine  earthly  estate  ! 

But  not  with  words  of  warning,  ever  painful  to  use^ 
and  not  always  profitable,  would  I  now  dismiss  you 
from  the  house  of  God.  I  would  not  close  this  dis- 
course, in  which  I  may  seem  to  have  pressed  heavily 
on  the  evils  to  which  business  exposes  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  without  holding  up  distinctly  to  view 
the  great  moral  aim  on  which  it  is  my  main  purpose 
to  insist,  and  attempting  to  show  its  excellence. 

There  is  such  a  nobleness  of  character  in  the  right 
course,  that  it  is  to  that  point  I  would  last  direct  your 
attention.  The  aspirings  of  youth,  the  ambition  ot 
manhood,  could  receive  no  loftier  moral  direction  than 
may  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  business.  The  school 
of  trade,  with  all  its  dangers,  may  be  made  one  of  the 
noblest  schools  of  virtue  in  the  w^orld  ;  and  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  say  it :  because  those  who  regard 
it  as  a  sphere  only  of  selfish  interests  and  sordid  cal- 
culations, are  certain  to  win  no  lofty  moral  prizes  in 
that  school.     There  can  be  nothing  more  fatal  to  ele- 
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vation  of  character  in  any  sphere,  whether  it  be  of 
business  or  society,  than  to  speak  habitually  of  that 
sphere  as  given  over  to  low  aims  and  pursuits.  If 
business  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  contracting  the 
mind  and  corrupting  the  heart ;  if  the  pursuit  of  pro- 
perty is  universally  satirized  as  selfish  and  grasping  ; 
too  many  w4io  engage  in  it  will  think  of  nothing  but 
of  adopting  the  character  and  the  course  so  pointed 
out.  Many  causes  have  contributed,  without  doubt, 
to  establish  that  disparaging  estimate  of  business ;  the 
spirit  of  feudal  aristocracies,  the  pride  of  learning,  the 
tone  of  literature,  and  the  faults  of  business  itself. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  being  in  the  world 
for  whom  I  feel  a  higher  moral  respect  and  admiration, 
than  for  the  upright  man  of  business;  no,  not  for  the 
philanthropist,  the  missionary,  or  the  martyr.  I  feel 
that  1  could  more  easily  be  a  martyr,  than  a  man  of 
that  lofty  moral  uprightness.  And  let  me  say  yet 
more  distinctly,  that  it  is  not  for  the  generous  man, 
that  I  feel  this  kind  of  respect ;  that  seems  to  me  a 
lower  quality,  a  mere  impulse,  compared  with  the  lofty 
virtue  I  speak  of  It  is  not  for  the  man  who  distri- 
butes extensive  charities,  who  bestows  magnificent  do- 
nations. That  may  be  all  very  well ;  I  speak  not  to 
disparage  it;  I  wish  there  were  more  of  it ;  and  yet  it 
may  all  consist  with  a  want  of  the  true,  lofty,  unbend- 
ing uprightness.  That  is  not  the  man  then,  of  whom 
I  speak ;  but  it  is  he  who  stands,  amidst  all  the  sway- 
ing interests  and  perilous  exigencies  of  trade,  firm, 
calm,  disinterested  and  upright.  It  is  the  man,  who 
can  see  another  man's  interests,  just  as  clearly  as  his 
own.  It  is  the  man  whose  mind,  his  own  advantage 
does  not  blind  nor  cloud  for  an  instant ;  who  could 
sit  a  judge,  vipon  a  question  between  himself  and  his 
neighbour,  just  as  safely,  as  the  purest  magistrate  upon 
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the  bench  of  justice.  Ah  !  how  much  richer  than  er- 
mine, how  far  nobler  than  the  train  of  magisterial  au 
thority,  how  more  awful  than  the  guarded  bench  of 
majesty,  is  that  simple,  magnanimous  and  majestic 
truth.  Yes,  it  is  the  man  who  is  true ;  true  to  him- 
self, to  his  neighbour  and  to  his  God ;  true  to  the  right 
— true  to  his  conscience ;  and  who  feels,  that  the 
shghtest  suggestion  of  that  conscience,  is  more  to  him 
than  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  hundred  estates. 

Do  I  not  speak  to  some  such  one  now?  Stands 
there  not  here,  some  man  of  such  glorious  virtue,  of 
such  fidelity  to  truth  and  to  God  ?  Good  friend  !  I  call 
upon  you  to  hold  fast  to  that  integrity,  as  the  dear- 
est treasure  of  existence.  Though  storms  of  commer- 
cial distress  sweep  over  you,  and  the  wreck  of  all 
worldly  hopes  threaten  you,  hold  on  to  that  as  the 
plank  that  shall  bear  your  soul  unhurt  to  its  haven. 
Remember  that  which  thy  Saviour  hath  spoken — 
"  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Remember  that  there  is  a 
w^orse  bankruptcy  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  an 
earthly  court ;  the  bankruptcy  that  is  recorded  in  hea- 
ven ;  bankruptcy  in  thy  soul ;  all  poor,  and  broken 
down,  and  desolate  there ;  all  shame  and  sorrow  and 
mourning,  instead  of  that  glorious  integrity,  which 
should  have  shone  like  an  angel's  presence,  in  the  dark- 
est prison  that  ever  spread  its  shadow  over  human 
calamity.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  the 
word  of  Christ,  the  word  of  thy  truth  ;  let  it  pass  from 
thee  never  ! 
18* 


XII. 

ON  THE  USES  OF  LABOUR,  AND  THE  PASSION  FOR  A 
FORTUNE. 

For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if 

ANY   MAN    WOULD   NOT    WORK,   NEITHER    SHOULD    HE    EAT. — 2    TheSSaloniaHS, 

iii.  10. 

I  WISH  to  invite  your  attention  this  evening  to  the 
uses  of  labour,  and  the  passion  for  a  fortune.  The 
topics,  it  is  "obvious,  are  closely  connected.  The  lat- 
ter, indeed,  is  my  main  subject ;  but  as  preliminary  to 
it,  I  wish  to  set  forth,  as  I  regard  it,  the  great  law  of 
human  industry.  It  is  worthy,  I  think,  of  being  con- 
sidered, and  religiously  considered,  as  the  chief  law  of 
all  human  improvement  and  happiness.  And  if  there 
be  any  attempt  to  escape  from  this  law,  or  if  there  be 
any  tendency  of  the  public  mind,  at  any  time,  to  the 
same  point,  the  eye  of  the  moral  observer  should  be 
instantly  drawn  to  that  point,  as  one  most  vital  to  the 
public  welfare.  That  there  has  been  such  a  tendency 
of  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  that  it  has  been 
most  signally  manifest  within  a  few  years  past,  and 
that  although  it  has  found  in  cities  the  principal  field 
of  its  manifestation,  it  has  spread  itself  over  the  coun- 
try too ;  that  multitudes  have  become  suddenly  pos- 
sessed with  a  new  idea,  the  idea  of  making  a  fortune 
in  a  brief  time,  and  then  of  retiring  to  a  state  of  ease 
and  independence — this  is  the  main  fact  on  which  I 
shall  insist,  and  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  dangerous  consequences. 
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But  let  me  first  call  your  attention  to  the  law  which 
has  thus,  as  I  contend,  in  spirit  at  least,  been  broken. 
What  then  is  the  law?  It  is.  that  industry — working, 
either  with  the  hand  or  with  the  mind — the  applica- 
tion of  the  powers  to  some  task,  to  the  achievement 
of  some  result,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  human, 
improvement. 

Every  step  of  our  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
is  proof  of  this.  The  process  of  education,  rightly  con- 
sidered, is  nothing  else  but  wakening  the  powers  to 
activity.  It  is  through  their  own  activity  alone,  that 
they  are  cultivated.  It  is  not  by  the  mere  imposition 
of  tasks,  or  requisition  of  lessons.  The  very  purpose 
of  the  tasks  and  lessons  is  to  awaken  and  direct  that 
activity.  Knowledge  itself  cannot  be  gained,  but 
upon  this  condition,  and  if  it  could  be  gained,  would 
be  useless  without  it. 

The  state  into  which  the  human  being  is  introduced, 
is  from  the  first  step  of  it  to  the  last,  designed  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  such  an  education.  Nature's 
education,  in  other  words,  answers  in  this  respect,  to 
the  just  idea  of  man's.  Each  sense,  in  succession,  is 
elicited  by  surrounding  objects,  and  it  is  only  by  re- 
peated trials  and  efforts,  that  it  is  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. In  like  manner,  does  the  scene  of  life  appeal  to 
every  intellectual  and  every  moral  power.  Life  is  a 
severe  discipline,  and  demands  every  energy  of  human 
nature  to  meet  it.  Nature  is  a  rigorous  taskmaster  ; 
and  its  language  to  the  human  race  is,  "if  a  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  We  are  not  sent  into 
the  world  like  animals,  to  crop  the  spontaneous  herb- 
age of  the  field,  and  then  to  lie  down  in  indolent  re- 
pose :  but  we  are  sent  to  dig  the  soil  and  plough  the 
sea ;  to  do  the  business  of  cities  and  the  work  of  man- 
ufactories.   The  raw  material  only  is  given  us ;  and  by 
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the  processes  of  cookery  and  the  fabrications  of  art,  it 
is  to  be  wrought  to  our  purpose.  The  human  frame 
itself  is  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism,  and  it  is 
designed  in  every  part  for  work.  The  strength  of  the 
arm,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand,  and  the  dehcacy  of  the 
finger,  are  all  fitted  for  the  accomplisment  of  this  pur- 
pose. 

All  this  is  evidently,  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  the 
result  of  design.  The  world  is  the  great  and  appoint- 
ed school  of  industry.  In  an  artificial  state  of  society, 
I  know,  mankind  are  divided  into  the  idle  and  the 
labouring  classes;  but  such,  I  maintain,  was  not  the 
design  of  providence.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  meant 
that  all  men,  in  one  w^ay  or  another,  should  work.  If 
any  human  being  could  be  completely  released  from 
this  law  of  providence,  if  he  should  never  be  obliged 
so  much  as  to  stretch  out  his  hand  for  anything,  if 
everything  came  to  him  at  a  bare  wish,  if  there  were 
a  slave  appointed  to  minister  to  every  sense,  and  the 
powers  of  nature  were  made,  in  like  manner,  to  obey 
every  thought,  he  would  be  a  mere  mass  of  inertness, 
uselessness  and  misery. 

Yes,  such  is  man's  task,  and  such  is  the  world  he 
is  placed  in.  The  world  of  matter  is  shapeless  and 
void  to  all  man's  purposes,  till  he  lays  upon  it  the 
creative  hand  of  labour.  And  so  also  is  the  world  of 
mind.  It  is  as  true  in  mind  as  it  is  in  matter,  that 
the  materials  only  are  given  us.  Absolute  truth  ready 
made,  no  more  presents  itself  to  us  in  one  department, 
than  finished  models  of  mechanism  ready  made,  do  in 
the  other.  Original  principles  there  doubtless  are  in 
both  ;  but  the  result — philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  one  case  is  as  far  to  seek,  as  art  and  mechanism 
are  in  the  other. 

Such,  I  repeat,  is  the  world,  and  such  is  man.     The 
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earth  he  stands  upon  and  the  air  he  breathes  are,  so 
far  as  his  improvement  is  concerned,  but  elements  to 
be  wrought  by  him  to  certain  purposes.     If  he  stood 
on  earth  passively  and  unconscious,  imbibing  the  dew 
and  sap,  and  spreading  his  arms  to  the  light  and  air, 
he  would  be  but  a  tree.     If  he  grew  up  capable  neither 
of  purpose  nor  of  improvement,  with  no  guidance  but 
instinct,  and  no  powers  but  those  of  digestion  and  loco- 
motion, he  would  be  but  an  animal.     But  he  is  more 
than  this ;  he  is  a  man  ;  he  is  made  to  improve  ;  he  is 
made,  therefore,  to  think,  to  act,  to  work.     Labour  is 
his  great  function,  his  peculiar  distinction,  his  privilege. 
Can  he  not  think  so  ?     Can  he  not  see,  that  from  being 
an  animal   to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  to  become  a 
worker  ;    to   put  forth  the  hand  of  ingenuity,  and  to 
pour  his  own  thought  into  the  moulds  of  nature,  fash- 
ioning them  into  forms  of  grace  and  fabrics  of  conveni- 
ence, and  converting  them  to  purposes  of  improvemerit 
and  happiness ;  can  he  not  see,  I   repeat,  that  this  is 
the  greatest  possible  step  in  privilege  ?    Labour,  I  say,  is 
man's  great  function.     The  earth  and  the  atmosphere 
are   his   laboratory.     With    spade   and    plough,    with 
mining-shafts  and  furnaces  and  forges,  with  fire  and 
steam  ;  amidst  the  noise  and  whirl  of  swift  and  bright 
machinery,  and  abroad  in  the  silent  fields,  beneath  the 
roofing  sky,  man  was  made  to  be  ever  working,  ever 
experimenting.     And  while  he,  and  all  his  dwellings 
of  care  and  toil,  are  borne  onward  with  the  circling 
skies,  and  the  shows  of  heaven  are  around  him,  and 
their   infinite   depths  image  and   invite  his   thought, 
still  in  all  the  worlds  of  philosophy,  in  the  universe  of 
intellect,  man  must  be  a  worker.     He  is  nothing,  he 
can  be  nothing,  he  can  achieve  nothing,  fulfil  nothing, 
without  working.      Not  only  can  he  gain  no  lofty  im- 
provement without  this  ;   but  without  it,  he  can  gain 
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no  tolerable  happiness.  So  that  he  who  gives  himself 
up  to  utter  indolence,  finds  it  too  hard  for  him  ;  and  is 
obliged  in  self-defence,  unless  he  be  an  idiot,  to  do 
something.  The  miserable  victims  of  idleness  and 
ennui,  driven  at  last  from  their  chosen  resort,  are 
compelled  to  work,  to  do  something ;  yes,  to  employ 
their  wretched  and  worthless  hves  in — "  killiiig  time.^^ 
They  must  hunt  down  the  hours  as  their  prey.  Yes, 
time,  that  mere  abstraction,  that  sinks  light  as  the  air 
upon  the  eye-lids  of  the  busy  and  the  weary,  to  the 
idle  is  an  enemy,  clothed  w^ith  gigantic  armour  ;  and 
they  must  kill  it,  or  themselves  die.  They  cannot 
live  in  mere  idleness ;  and  all  the  difference  between 
them  and  others  is,  that  they  employ  their  activity  to 
no  useful  end.  They  find,  indeed,  that  the  hardest 
work  in  the  world,  is,  to  do  nothing  ! 

This  reference  to  the  class  of  mere  idlers  as  it  is 
called,  leads  me  to  offer  one  specification  in  laying 
down  this  law  concerning  industry.  Suppose  a  man, 
then,  to  possess  an  immense,  a  boundless  fortune,  and 
that  he  holds  himself  discharged,  in  consequence,  from 
all  the  ordinary  cares  and  labours  of  life.  Now,  I  main- 
tain, that  in  order  to  be  either  an  improving,  worthy 
or  happy  man,  he  must  do  one  of  two  things.  He 
must  either  devote  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  public  objects  ;  or  he  must  devote  some  hours  of 
every  day  to  his  own  intellectual  cultivation.  In  any 
case,  he  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  laborious  man. 
The  thought  of  his  heart  may  be  far  different  from 
this.  He  may  think  it  his  special  privilege,  as  a  man 
of  fortune,  to  be  exempt  from  all  care  and  effort.  To 
lounge  on  soft  couches,  to  walk  in  pleasant  gardens, 
to  ride  out  for  exercise,  and  to  come  home  for  feasting  ; 
this  may  be  his  plan.  But  it  will  never  do.  It  never 
did  yet  answer  for  any  human  being,  and  it  never 
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will.  God  has  made  a  law  against  it,  which  no  hu- 
man power  ever  could  annul,  nor  human  ingenuity- 
evade.  That  law  is,  that  upon  labour,  either  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind,  all  essential  well-being  shall  de- 
pend. And  if  this  law  be  not  comphed  with,  I  verily 
believe  that  wealth  is  only  a  curse,  and  luxury  only  a 
more  slippery  road  to  destruction.  The  poor  idler,  I 
verily  believe,  is  safer  than  the  rich  idler :  and  I  doubt, 
whether  he  is  not  happier.  I  doubt  whether  the  most 
miserable  vagrancy,  that  sleeps  in  barns  and  sheds, 
and  feeds  upon  the  fragments  of  other  men's  tables, 
and  leaves  its  tattered  garments  upon  every  hedge,  is 
so  miserable,  as  surfeited  opulence,  sighing  in  palaces, 
sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  indolence,  loaded  with  ple- 
thory,  groaning  with  weariness  w^hich  no  wholesome 
fatigue  ever  comes  to  relieve.  The  vagrant  is,  at 
least,  obliged  to  loalk  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  far 
has  the  advantage  over  his  fellow  idler  who  can  ride. 
Yes,  he  walks  abroad  in  the  fair  morning ;  no  soft 
couch  detains  him,  he  walks  abroad  among  the  fresh 
fields,  by  the  sunny  hedges,  and  along  the  silent  lanes, 
singing  his  idle  song  as  he  goes  ;  a  creature  poor 
and  wretched  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  I  am  tempted  to 
say,  if  I  must  be  idle,  give  me  that  lot,  rather  than  to 
sit  in  the  cheerless  shadow  of  palace  roofs,  or  to  toss 
on  downy  beds  of  sluggish  stupor  or  racking  pain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  state  one  of  the  cardinal 
and  inflexible  laws  of  all  human  improvement  and 
happiness.  I  have  already  premised,  that  my  purpose 
in  doing  so,  was  to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  gain,  of  the 
eagerness  for  fortune,  as  characteristics  of  modern 
business,  which  tend  to  the  dishonour  and  violation 
of  the  law  of  labour. 

In  proceeding  to  do  this,  let  me  more  generally 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  has  always  been 
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a  public  opinion  in  the  world,  derogatory  to  labour. 
The  necessity  of  exertion,  though  it  is  the  very  law 
under  which  God  has  placed  mankind  for  their  im- 
provement and  virtue,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  degradation,  has  always  been  felt  as  a  kind  of 
reproach.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  great  geniuses, 
none  so  great  as  those  w^ho  do  nothing.  Freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  exertion  is  looked  upon  as  a 
privileged  condition ;  it  is  encircled  with  admiring 
eyes;  it  absolutely  gathers  dignity  and  honour  about 
it.  One  might  think  that  a  man  would  make  some 
apologies  for  it,  to  the  toiling  world.  Not  at  all ;  he  is 
proud  of  it.  It  is  for  the  busy  man  to  make  apologies. 
"  He  hopes  you  will  excuse  him ;  he  7nust  work,  or  he 
must  attend  to  his  business."  You  would  think  he 
was  about  to  do  some  mean  action.  You  would  think 
he  was  about  to  do  something  of  which  he  is  ashamed. 
And  he  is  ashamed  of  it ! 

The  time  has  hardly  gone  by,  when  even  literary 
labour,  labour  of  the  mind,  the  noblest  of  all  labour,  has 
suffered  under  this  disparaging  estimate.  Authorship 
has  always  been  held  to  be  the  proper  subject  for  the 
patronage  of  wealth  and  rank.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors,  have  lived  in  obscurity,  compared 
with  the  rich  and  fashionable  around  them,  and  have 
only  forced  their  way  into  posthumous  celebrity.  The 
rewards  of  intellectual  toil  have  usually  been  stinted 
to  the  provision  of  a  bare,  humble  subsistence.  Not 
seldom  has  the  reward  been  scarcely  a  remove  from 
starvation.  But  when  we  descend  to  manual  labour, 
the  comparison  is  still  more  striking.  The  labouring 
classes,  operatives  as  they  are  significantly  called  in 
these  days,  are  generally  regarded  but  as  a  useful 
machinery  to  produce  and  manufacture  comforts  and 
luxuries  for  those  that  can  buy  them.    And  the  labour- 
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ing  classes  are  so  regarded,  mainly,  not  because  they 
are  less  informed  and  cultivated,  though  that  may  be 
true,  but  because  they  are  the  labouring  classes.  Let 
any  one  of  them  be  suddenly  endowed  with  a  fortune^ 
let  him  be  made  independent  of  labour,  and  without 
any  change  of  character,  he  immediately,  in  the  gene- 
ral estimation,  takes  his  place  among  what  are  called 
the  upper  classes.  In  those  countries  where  the  favour- 
itism extended  to  the  aristocracy,  has  made  many  of 
its  members  the  vainest,  most  frivolous  and  useless  of 
beings,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  many  persons  among 
the  business  classes  are  altogether  their  superiors  in 
mind,  in  refinement,  in  all  the  noblest  qualities ;  and 
yet  does  the  bare  circumstance  of  pecuniary  independ- 
ence carry  it  over  everything.  They  walk  abroad  in 
lordly  pride,  and  the  children  of  toil  on  every  side,  do 
homage  to  them.  Let  such  an  one  enter  any  one  of 
the  villages  of  England,  or  of  this  country;  let  him  live 
there,  with  nothing  to  do  and  doing  nothing,  the  year 
round  ;  and  those  who  labour  in  the  field  and  the  work- 
shop, will  look  upon  him,  in  bare  virtue  of  his  ability 
to  be  idle,  as  altogether  their  superior.  Yes,  those 
who  have  wrought  well  in  the  great  school  of  provi- 
dence, who  have  toiled  faithfully  at  their  tasks  and 
learned  them,  will  pay  this  mental  deference  to  the 
truant,  to  the  idler,  to  him  who  learns  nothing  and 
does  nothing ;  ay,  and  because  he  does  nothing.  Nay, 
in  that  holy  church,  whose  ministry  is  the  strongest 
bond  to  philanthropic  exertion,  the  clergy,  the  very 
ministry  of  him  who  w^ent  about  doing  good  and  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  sinks,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  whole  w^orld  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  the 
moment  it  is  called  "  a  working  clergy."  That  very 
epithet,  \oorkmg^  seems,  in  spite  of  every  counteracting 
19 
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consideration,  to  be  a  stigma  upon  everything  to  which 
it  can  be  applied. 

But  besides  this  general  opinion,  there  is  a  specific 
opinion  or  way  of  thinking,  to  which  I  have  aheady 
referred,  as  opposed  to  our  principle,  and  to  which  I 
wish  now  to  invite  your  more  particular  attention. 
This  opinion,  or  way  of  thinking,  I  must  endeavour  to 
describe  with  some  care,  as  it  constitutes  the  basis  of 
fact,  from  which  the  moral  reflections  of  the  remain- 
der of  this  discourse  will  arise. 

It  will  be  admitted,  then,  in  the  general,  I  think, 
that  modern  business — modern^  I  mean,  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago — has 
assumed  a  new  character ;  that  it  has  departed  from 
the  staidness,  regularity,  and  moderation  of  former 
days.  The  times  when  the  business  of  the  father  de- 
scended to  the  son,  and  was  expected  to  pass  down  as 
an  heir-loom  in  the  family  ;  when  the  risks  were  small 
and  the  gains  were  moderate,  or  if  ample,  still  com- 
paratively sure,  seem  to  have  given  way  to  the  intense 
desire  and  the  hazardous  pursuit,  of  immediate  aud 
immense  accumulation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
statement  I  am  making,  that  I  should  enter  into  the 
causes  of  this  change.  They  are,  doubtless,  to  be 
found  in  the  unusual  opportunities  for  gain,  in  the  ex- 
traordinary extension  of  credits,  and  I  think  also,  in 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  principle  of  liberty ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  intellectual  activity,  personal  ambition, 
and  unfettered  enterprise,  which  that  principle  has 
introduced  into  society.  But  whatever  be  the  causes 
of  the  change,  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume,  that 
there  has  sprung  up  in  connection  with  it,  a  new  view 
of  acquisition  ;  or  rather,  to  state  more  exactly  what  I 
mean,  that  a  view  of  acquisition,  which,  in  former 
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times,  was  confined  to  a  few  minds,  has  now  taken 
possession  of  almost  the  entire  business  community, 
and  constitutes,  therefore,  beyond  all  former  example, 
one  of  the  great  moral  features  of  the  age.  I  can- 
not, perhaps,  briefly  describe  this  view  better  than  by 
denominating  it,  3.  passion  for  7naki?ig  a  fortune,  and 
for  making  it  speedily.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
say  that  ihis  passion  has  not  existed  before.  The  love 
of  money  has  always  been  a  desire  so  strong,  that  it 
has  needed  for  its  restraint,  all  the  checks  and  admoni- 
tions of  reason  and  rehgion.  There  have  always  been 
those  who  have  set  their  affections  and  expectations 
on  a  fortune,  as  something  indispensable  to  their  hap- 
piness. There  have  also  appeared,  from  time  to  time, 
seasons  of  rash  and  raging  speculation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Sea  and  Mississippi  stocks  in  England 
and  France ;  disturbing,  however,  but  occasionally  the 
regular  progress  of  business.  But  the  case  with  us, 
now,  is  different.  We  have,  at  length,  become  conver- 
sant with  times,  in  which  these  seasons  of  excess  and 
hazard  in  business,  are  succeeding  one  another  period- 
ically, and  with  but  brief  intervals.  The  pursuit  of 
property,  and  that  in  no  moderate  amount,  has  ac- 
quired at  once  an  unprecedented  activity  and  univer- 
sality. The  views,  with  which  multitudes  now  are 
entering  into  business,  are  not  of  gaining  a  subsistence 
— they  disdain  the  thought ;  not  barely  of  pursuing  a 
proper  and  useful  calling — that  is  far  beneath  their 
ambition  ;  but  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  of  acquiring  ease 
and  independence.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  is 
the  common  notion  of  retiring  from  business.  It  is 
true,  that  we  do  not  see  much  of  this  retiring,  but  we 
hear  much  about  it.  The  passion  exists,  though  the 
course  of  business  is  so  rash  as  constantly  to  dis- 
appoint, or  so  eager  as  finally  to  overcome  it. 
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In  saying  that  a  great  change  is  passing  over  the 
business  character  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  in  some 
respects  dangerous,  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  it  is  al- 
together bad,  or  even  that  there  is  necessarily  more 
evil  than  good  in  it.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  advantage  to 
the  world,  that  restrictions,  like  those  of  the  guilds  of 
Germany  and  the  Borough  laws  in  England,  are 
thrown  off;  and  that  a  greater  number  of  competitors 
can  enter  the  lists,  and  run  the  race  for  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life.  The  prizes,  too,  will  be  smaller 
as  the  competitors  are  more  numerous  ;  and  that^  I 
hold,  w^ill  be  an  advantage.  1  beheve,  also,  that  the 
system  of  doing  business  on  credit,  in  a  young  and  en 
terprising  country,  is,  within  proper  bounds,  useful ; 
and  that  our  own,  owes  a  part  of  its  unexampled 
growth  and  prosperity  to  this  cause.  I  only  say,  what 
I  think  all  will  admit,  that  from  these  causes,  there 
are  tendencies  in  the  business  of  the  country  which 
are  dangerous. 

But  to  return  to  my  statement ;  I  undertake  to  say, 
not  only  in  general,  that  there  are  wrong  practical 
tendencies,  but  that  there  is  a  way  of  thinking  about 
business  which  is  wrong.  Your  practical  advisers 
may  tell  you  that  there  has  been  over-trading,  that  this 
is  the  great  evil,  and  that  it  must  be  avoided  in  future. 
I  do  not  say,  for  I  do  not  know,  wiiether  this  has  been 
the  great  evil  or  not ;  but  this  I  say,  that  it  probably 
will  not  be  avoided  in  future,  if  it  has  been  the  evil. 
And  why  not  ?  Because  there  is  an  evil  beneath  the 
evil  alleged,  and  that  is  an  excessive  desire  for  pro- 
perty, an  eagerness  for  fortune.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  wrong  way  of  thinking,  which  lies  like  a  canker 
at  the  root  of  all  wholesome  moderation.  The  very 
idea  that  a  properly  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twenty  years,  which  shall  suffice  for  the  rest  of 
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life ;  that  by  some  prosperous  traffic  or  grand  specula- 
tion, all  the  labour  of  life  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
brief  portion  of  it  ;  that  by  dexterous  management,  a 
large  part  of  the  term  of  human  existence  is  to  be  ex- 
onerated from  the  laws  of  industry  and  self-denial ;  all 
this  way  of  thinking,  I  contend,  is  founded  in  a  mis- 
take of  the  true  nature  and  design  of  business,  and  ot 
the  conditions  of  human  well-being. 

I  do  not  say,  still  to  discriminate,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
desire  wealth,  and  even,  with  a  favourable  and  safe  op- 
portunity, to  seek  the  rapid  accumulation  of  it.  A 
man  may  have  noble  ends  to  accomplish  by  such  ac- 
cumulation. He  may  design  to  relieve  his  destitute 
friends  or  kindred.  He  may  desire  to  foster  good  in- 
stitutions, and  to  help  good  objects.  Or  he  may  wish 
to  retire  to  some  other  sphere  of  usefulness  and  exer- 
tion, which  shall  be  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and 
affections.  But  it  is  a  different  feeling,  it  is  the  desire 
of  accumulation  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  life  of  ease 
and  gratification,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  exer- 
tion and  self-denial ;  this  is  the  wrong  way  of  thinking 
which  I  would  point  out,  and  which  I  maintain  to  be 
common.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  universal  among  the 
seekers  of  wealth.  I  do  not  say  that  all  who  propose 
to  retire  from  business,  propose  to  retire  to  a  life  of 
complete  indolence  or  indulgence  ;  but  I  say  that 
many  do ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  say,  that  all  propose 
to  themselves  an  independence,  and  an  exemption 
from  the  necessity  of  exertion,  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  good  for  them  ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  wed 
themselves  to  these  ideas  of  independence  and  exemp- 
tion, to  a  degree,  that  is  akogether  irrational,  unchris- 
tian, and  inconsistent  with  the  highest  and  noblest 
views  of  life.  That  a  man  should  desire  so  to  provide 
19* 
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for  himself,  as  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability,  not  to 
be  a  burthen  upon  his  friends  or  the  pubUc,  or  in  case 
of  his  death,  that  his  family  should  not  be  thus  depen- 
dent, is  most  reasonable,  proper  and  wise.  But  that 
a  man  should  wear  out  half  of  his  life  in  an  almost 
slavish  devotion  to  business ;  that  he  should  neglect 
his  health,  comfort  and  mind,  and  waste  his  very 
heart,  with  anxiety,  and  all  to  build  a  castle  of  indo- 
lence in  some  faiiy  land  ;  this,  I  hold  to  be  unwise  and 
wrong.  I  am  saying  nothing  now  of  particular  emer- 
gencies into  which  a  man  may  rightly  or  wrongly 
have  brought  himself;  I  speak  only  of  the  general 
principle. 

And  the  principle,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  is  un- 
wise, wrong,  injurious  and  dangerous,  with  reference 
to  business  itself  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  different 
views  of  business,  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
will  impart  to  the  Avhole  process  a  different  character. 
If  a  man  enters  upon  it  as  the  occupation  of  his  hfe ; 
if  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  useful  and  honourable  course  ; 
if  he  is  interested  in  its  moral  uses,  and  what  we  de- 
mand of  every  high-minded  profession,  if  he  thinks 
more  of  its  uses  than  of  its  fruits,  more  of  a  high  and 
honourable  character  than  of  any  amount  of  gains; 
and  if,  in  fine,  he  is  willing  to  conform  to  that  ordi- 
nance of  Heaven  which  has  appointed  industry,  action, 
effort,  to  be  the  spring  of  improvement,  then  of  course, 
he  will  calmly  and  patiently  address  himself  to  his 
task,  and  fulfil  it  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  But 
if  business  is  a  mere  expedient  to  gain  a  fortune,  a 
race  run  for  a  prize,  a  game  played  for  a  great  stake ; 
then  it  as  naturally  follows  that  there  will  be  eager- 
ness and  absorption,  hurry  and  anxiety;  it  will  be  a 
race  for  the  swift,  and  a  game  for  the  dexterous,  and  a 
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battle  for  the  strong ;  life  will  be  turned  into  a  scene 
of  hazard  and  strife,  and  its  fortunes  will  often  hang 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die. 

I  must  add  that  the  danger  of  all  this  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  circumstance  already  alluded  to ;  I.  mean 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  principle  of  political  free- 
dom. Perhaps,  the  first  natural  development  of  that 
principle  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  pursuit  of  pro- 
perty. Property  is  the  most  obvious  form  of  individual 
power,  the  most  immediate  and  palpable  ministration 
to  human  ambition.  It  was  natural,  when  the  weights 
and  burthens  of  old  restrictions  were  taken  off,  that 
men  should  first  rush  into  the  career  of  accumulation. 
I  say  restrictions ;  but  there  have  been  restraints  itjjon 
the  mind,  which  are,  perhaps,  yet  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  mass  of  mankind,  in  former  ages,  have 
ever  felt  that  the  high  and  splendid  prizes  of  life  were 
not  for  them.  They  have  consented  to  poverty,  or  to 
mediocrity  at  the  utmost,  as  their  inevitable  lot.  But 
a  new  arena  is  now  spread  for  them,  and  they  are 
lookmg  to  the  high  places  of  society  as  within  their 
reach.  The  impulse  imparted  to  private  ambition  by 
this  possibihty,  has  not,  I  think,  been  fully  considered, 
and  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  fully  calculated.  And  it 
should  also  be  brought  into  the  account,  that  our  im- 
perfect civilization  has  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  awarding  a  leading,  and  perhaps,  paramount  con- 
sideration in  society  to  mere  wealth.  Conceive,  then, 
what  must  be  the  effect,  upon  a  man  in  humble  and 
straitened  circumstances,  of  the  idea  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  rise  to  this  distinction.  The  thoughts  of  his 
youth,  perhaps,  have  been  lowly  and  unaspiring ;  they 
have  belonged  to  that  place  which  has  been  assigned 
him  in  the  old  regime  of  society.  But  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  that  equalizing  system  which  is  spreading 
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itself  over  the  world,  and  amidst  the  unprecedented 
facilities  of  modern  business,  a  new  idea  is  suddenly- 
presented  to  him.  As  he  travels  along  the  dusty  road 
of  toil,  visions  of  a  palace — of  splendour,  and  equipage 
and  state,  rise  before  him ;  his  may  be  the  most  envia- 
ble and  distinguished  lot  in  the  country ;  he  who  is 
now  a  slave  of  the  counting-room  or  counter,  of  the 
work-bench  or  the  cartman's  stand,  may  yet  be  one,  to 
whom  the  highest  in  the  land  shall  bow  in  homage. 
Conceive,  I  say,  the  effect  of  this  new  idea  upon  an 
individual,  and  upon  a  community.  It  must  give  an 
unprecedented  and  dangerous  impulse  to  society.  It 
must  lead  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  measures  for 
acquisition.  It  will  have  the  most  natural  effect  upon 
the  extension  of  traffic  and  the  employment  of  credit. 
It  may  be  expected,  that  in  such  circumstances,  men 
will  borrow  and  bargain  as  they  have  never  done  be- 
fore ;  that  the  lessons  of  the  old  prudence  will  be  laid 
aside  ;  that  the  old  plodding  and  pains-taking  course 
will  not  do  for  the  excited  and  stimulated  spirit  of 
such  an  age. 

This  eagerness  for  acquiring  fortunes,  tends  equally 
to  defeat  the  ultimate,  the  providential  design  of  busi- 
ness. That  design,  I  have  said,  is  to  train  men  by 
action,  by  labour  and  care,  by  the  due  exertion  of  their 
faculties,  to  mental  and  moral  accomplishment.  It  is 
necessary  to  this  end,  that  business  should  be  conduct- 
ed with  regularity,  patience  and  calmness ;  that  the 
mind  should  not  be  diverted  from  a  fair  application  of 
its  powers,  by  any  exaggerated  or  fanciful  estimate 
of  the  results.  Especially,  if  that  contemplation  of 
results  involves  the  idea  of  escaping  from  all  care 
and  occupation,  must  it  constantly  hinder  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  providential  design.  The  very  spirit  of 
business  then^  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  that  design, 
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But  even  if  it  were  not,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  neither 
the  mental  nor  moral  faculties  of  a  human  being  have 
any  fair  chance,  amidst  agitations  and  anxieties,  amidst 
dazzling  hopes  and  disheartening  fears.  Certainly,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  a  time  of  excessive  absorption 
in  business,  is  anything  but  a  period  of  improvement. 
How  many  in  such  seasons  have  sunk  in  character 
and  in  all  the  aims  of  life,  have  lost  their  habits  of 
reading  and  reflection,  their  habits  of  meditation  and 

prayer  ! 

Business,  in  its  ultimate,  its  providential  design  is  a 
school.  Neglected,  forgotten,  perhaps  ridiculed,  as  this 
consideration  may  be,  it  is  the  great  and  solemn  truth. 
Man  is  placed  in  this  school,  as  a  learner  of  lessons  for 
eternity.  What  he  shall  learn,  not  what  he  shall  get, 
is  of  chief,  of  eternal  import  to  him.  As  to  property, 
it  is  certain,  to  use  the  language  of  an  Apostle,  "  that 
as  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  we  can  carry 
nothing  out  of  it."  But  there  is  one  thing  which  we 
shall  carry  out  of  it,  and  that  is,  the  character  which 
we  have  formed  in  the  very  pursuits,  by  which  pro- 
perty has  been  acquired. 

In  the  next  place,  this  passion  for  rapid  accumula- 
tion, thus  pushed  to  eagerness  and  .vehemence,  and 
liable  to  be  urged  to  rashness  and  recklessness,  leads 
to  another  evil,  which  to  any  rational  apprehension 
of  things,  cannot  be  accounted  small ;  and  that  is  the 
evil  of  sacrificing  in  business,  the  end  to  the  means. 

'-  Live  while  you  live,"  is  a  maxim  which  has  a  good 
sense  as  well  as  a  bad  one.  But  the  man  who  is  sa- 
crificing all  the  proper  ends  of  life,  for  something  to 
be  enjoyed  twenty  years  hence,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  live  while  he  lives.  He  is  not  living  noio  in  any 
satisfactory  way,  he  confesses  ;  he  is  going  to  live  by 
and  by ;  that  is,  when  and  where  he  does  not  hve, 
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and  never  may  live;  nay,  where  it  is  probable,  he 
never  will  live.  For  not  one  man  in  thirty,  of  those 
who  intend  to  retire  from  business,  ever  does  retire. 
And  yet,  how  many  suffer  this  dream  about  retiring,  to 
cheat  them  out  of  the  substantial  ends  of  acquisition — 
comfort,  improvement,  happiness,  as  they  go  on. 

How  then  stands  the  account?  In  seeking  pro- 
perty, a  man  has  certain  ends  in  view.  Does  he  gain 
them?  The  lowest  of  them,  comfort;  does  he  gain 
that  ?  No,  he  will  tell  you,  he  has  little  enough  of 
comfort.  That  is  to  come.  Having  forsaken  the 
path  of  regular  and  moderate  and  sure  acquisition 
in  which  his  fathers  walked,  he  has  plunged  into  an 
ocean  of  credit,  spread  the  sails  of  adventurous  specu- 
lation, is  tossed  upon  the  giddy  and  uncertain  waves 
of  a  fluctuating  currency,  and  liable,  any  day,  to  be 
wrecked  by  the  storms  that  are  sweeping  over  the 
world  of  business.  The  means,  the  meaiis^  of  ease, 
of  comfort,  of  luxury,  he  must  have ;  and  yet  the 
things  themselves,  ease,  comfort,  and  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  luxury,  are  the  very  things  which  he  con- 
stantly fails  to  reach.  He  is  ever  saying,  that  he  must 
get  out  of  this  turmoil  of  business,  and  yet  he  never 
does  get  out  of  it.  The  very  eagerness  of  the  pursuit, 
not  only  deprives  him  of  all  ease  and  comfort  as  he 
goes  on,  but  it  tends  constantly  to  push  the  whole 
system  of  business  to  that  excess,  which  brings  about 
certain  reaction  and  disappointment.  Were  it  not 
better  for  him  to  live  while  he  lives,  to  enjoy  life  as  it 
passes  ?  Were  it  not  better  for  him  to  live  richer  and 
die  poorer  ?  Were  it  not  best  of  all  for  him  to  banish 
from  his  mind,  that  erring  dream  of  future  indolence 
and  indulgence ;  and  to  address  himself  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  as  the  school  of  his  earthly  education  ;  to 
settle  it  with  himself  now,  that  independence  if  he 
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gains  it,  is  not  to  give  him  exemption  from  employ- 
ment ;  that  in  order  to  be  a  happy  man,  he  must  al- 
ways, with  the  mind  or  with  the  body,  or  with  both, 
be  a  labourer  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  reasonable  exer- 
tion of  his  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  drudgery,  but  as  a  good  discipline,  a 
wise  ordination,  a  training  in  this  primary  school  of 
our  being  for  nobler  endeavours,  and  spheres  of  high- 
er activity  hereafter  ?  For  never  surely  is  activity  to 
cease ;  and  he  who  proposes  to  resign  half  his  life  to 
indolent  enjoyment,  can  scarcely  be  preparing  for  the 
boundless  range  and  the  intenser  hfe  that  is  to  come. 

But  there  are  higher  ends  of  acquisition  than  mere 
comfort.  For  I  suppose,  that  few  seekers  of  wealth 
can  be  found,  who  do  not  propose  mental  culture,  and 
a  beneficent  use  of  property,  as  among  their  objects. 
And  with  a  fulfilment  of  these  purposes,  a  moderate 
pursuit  is  pefectly  compatible.  But  how  is  it,  when 
that  pursuit  becomes  an  eager  and  absorbing  strife  for 
fortune  7  What  is  the  language  of  fact  and  experi- 
ence ?  Amidst  such  engrossing  pursuits,  is  there  any 
time  for  reading  7  Are  any  hterary  habits,  or  any 
habits  of  mental  culture,  formed?  I  suppose  these 
questions  carry  with  them  their  own  answer.  But 
the  over-busy  man,  though  he  is  neglecting  his  mind 
now,  means  to  repair  that  error  by  and  by.  That  is 
the  greatest  mistake  of  all !  He  will  not  find  the  hab- 
its he  wants,  all  prepared  and  ready  for  him,  like  that 
pleasant  mansion  of  repose  to  which  he  is  looking. 
He  will  find  habits  there,  indeed ;  but  they  will  be  the 
habits  he  has  been  cultivating  for  twenty  years  ;  not 
those  he  has  been  neglecting.  The  truth  he  will  then 
find  to  be,  that  he  does  not  love  to  read  or  study,  that 
he  never  did  love  it,  and  that  he  probably  never  will 
love  it. 
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I  do  not  say  that  reading  is  the  only  means  of  men- 
tal cultivation.  Business  itself  may  invigorate,  en- 
large and  elevate  the  mind.  But  then  it  must  be,  be- 
cause large  views  are  taken  of  it ;  because  the  mind 
travels  beyond  the  counter  and  the  desk,  and  studies 
the  geography,  politics  and  social  tendencies  of  the 
world  ;  investigates  the  laws  of  trade,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  mechanism,  and  speculates  upon  the  morals 
and  ends  of  all  business.  Nay,  and  the  trader  and  the 
craftsman,  if  he  would  duly  cultivate  his  mind,  must, 
like  the  lawyer,  physician  and  clergyman,  travel  be- 
yond the  province  of  his  own  profession,  and  bring  the 
contributions  of  every  region  of  thought,  to  build  him- 
self up  in  the  strength  and  manhood  of  his  intellectual 
nature. 

And  therefore,  I  say,  with  double  force  of  assevera- 
tion, that  he  who  has  pursued  business  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  neglected  all  just  mental  culture,  has  sa- 
crificed the  end  to  the  means.  He  has  gained  money, 
and  lost  knowledge  ;  he  has  gained  splendour,  and  lost 
accomplishment ;  gained  tinsel,  and  lost  gold  ;  gained 
an  estate,  and  lost  an  empire ;  gained  the  world,  and 
lost  his  soul ! 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  ends  of  accumulation. 
The  beneficent  use,  the  moral  elevation,  which  every 
high-minded  man  will  propose  to  himself,  are  sacri- 
ficed in  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit.  A  man  may 
give,  and  give  liberally  ;  but  this  may  be  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  using  property  beneficently  and  wisely. 
I  confess,  that  on  this  account,  I  look  with  exceeding 
distrust  upon  all  our  city  charities  ;  because  men  have 
no  time  to  look  into  the  cases  and  questions  that  are  pre- 
sented to  them  ;  because  they  give  recklessly,  without 
system  or  concert.  I  believe  that  immense  streams 
of  charity  are  annually  flowing  around  us,  which  tend 
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only  to  deepen  the  channels  of  poverty  and  misery. 
He  who  gives  money,  to  save  time,  cannot  be  acting 
wisely  for  others ;  and  he  who  does  good  only  by 
agents  and  almoners,  cannot  be  acting  wisely  for  him- 
self. And  yet,  this  is  the  course  to  which  excessive 
devotion  to  gain  must  lead.  The  man  has  no  time  to 
think  for  himself;  and,  therefore,  custom  must  be  his 
law,  or  his  clergyman,  perhaps,  is  his  conscience. 
He  is  an  excellent  disciple  in  the  school  of  implicit 
submission.  He  attends  a  sound  divine ;  he  gives 
bountifully  to  the  missions  or  to  the  alms-houses  ;  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  assessed,  perhaps,  in  the  one-tenth 
of  his  income  ;  and  there  end  with  him,  all  the  use  and 
responsibilities  of  wealth.  His  mind  is  engrossed  with 
acquisition  to  that  extent,  that  he  has  no  proper  regard 
to  the  eiKls  of  acquisition.  Nay  more,  he  comes,  per- 
haps, to  that  pass  in  fatuity,  that  he  substitutes  alto- 
gether the  means  for  the  end,  and  embraces  his  pos- 
sessions with  the  insane  grasp  of  the  miser. 

On  the  whole,  and  in  fine,  this  passion  for  a  fortune 
diverts  man  from  his  true  dignity,  his  true  function ; 
which  lies  in  exertion,  in  labour. 

I  can  conceive  of  reasons,  why  I  might  lawfully, 
and  even  earnestly  desire  a  fortune.  If  I  could  fill 
some  fair  palace,  itself  a  work  of  art,  with  the  produc- 
tions of  lofty  genius  ;  if  I  could  be  the  friend  and  help- 
er of  humble  worth ;  if  I  could  mark  it  out,  where 
failing  health  or  adverse  fortune  pressed  it  hard,  and 
soften  or  stay  the  bitter  hours  that  are  hastening  it  to 
madness  or  to  the  grave  ;  if  T  could  stand  between 
the  oppressor  and  his  pre  ,  and  bid  the  fetter  and  the 
dungeon  give  up  its  victim  ;  if  I  could  build  up  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  academies  of  art ;  if  I  could 
open  fountains  of  knowledge  for  the  people,  and  con- 
20 
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duct  its  Streams  in  the  right  channels  :  if  I  could  do 
better  for  the  poor  than  to  bestow  alms  upon  them — 
even  to  think  of  them,  and  devise  plans  for  their  eleva- 
tion in  knowledge  and  virtue,  instead  of  forever  open- 
ing the  old  reservoirs  and  resources  for  their  improvi- 
dence ;  if,  in  fine,  wealth  could  be  to  me,  the  handmaid 
of  exertion,  facilitating  effort  and  giving  success  to  en- 
deavor, then  might  I  lawfully,  and  yet  warily  and 
modestly,  desire  it.  But  if  wealth  is  to  do  nothing  for 
me  but  to  minister  ease  and  indulgence,  and  to  place 
my  children  in  the  same  bad  school ;  I  fearlessly  say, 
though  it  be  in  face  of  the  world's  dread  laugh,  that  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  desire  it,  and  that  I  do  not 
desire  it! 

Are  my  reasons  asked  for  this  strange  decision  ? 
Another,  in  part,  shall  give  them  for  me.  "  Two  men," 
says  a  quaint  writer,  '■  two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third. 
First,  the  toil-worn  craftsman,  that  with  earth-made 
implement  laboriously  conquers  the  earth,  and  makes 
her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand  ;  crook- 
ed, coarse  ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  lies  a  cunning 
virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  sceptre  of  this  plan- 
et. Venerable,  too,  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather- 
tanned,  besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence ;  for  it  is 
the  face  of  a  man,  living  man-like.  Oh,  but  the  more 
venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even  because  I  must 
pity  as  well  as  love  thee  !  Hardly-entreated  brother  ! 
For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight 
limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed.  Thou  w^ert  our  con- 
script, on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles, 
wert  so  marred.  For  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  God-created 
form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded  ;  encrusted  must 
it  stand  with  the  thick  adhesions  and  defacement  of 
labour ;  and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know 
freedom.     Yet  toil  on,  toil  on  ;   thou  art  in  thy  duty, 
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be  out  of  it  who  may  ;  thou  toilest  for  the  altogether 
indispensable,  for  daily  bread. 

"A  second  man  I  honour,  and  still  more  highly  ;  him 
who  is  seen  toihng  for  the  spiritually  indispensable  ; 
not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  Is  not  he,  too, 
in  his  duty  ;  endeavouring  towards  inward  harmony ; 
revealing  this,  by  act  or  by  word,  through  all  his  out- 
ward endeavours,  be  they  high  or  low  ?  Highest  of 
all,  when  his  outward  and  his  inward  endeavour  are 
one ;  when  we  can  name  him  artist ;  not  earthly 
craftsman  only,  but  inspired  thinker,  that  wuth  heaven- 
made  implement  conquers  heaven  for  us  !  If  the  poor 
and  humble  toil  that  we  have  food,  must  not  the  high 
and  glorious  toil  for  him,  in  return,  that  he  have  light 
and  guidance,  freedom,  immortality? — these  two,  in 
all  their  degrees,  I  honour ;  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust, 
which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth. 

"  Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find 
both  dignities  united  ;  and  he,  that  must  toil  out- 
wardly for  the  lowest  of  man's  wants,  is  also  toiling 
inwardly  for  the  highest.  Sublimer  in  this  world 
know  I  nothing,  than  a  peasant  saint,  could  such  now, 
anywhere  be  met  with.  Such  a  one  will  take  thee 
back  to  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendour  of 
heaven  spring  forth  from  the  humblest  depths  of  earth, 
like  a  light  shining  in  great  darkness."* 

And  who,  I  ask,  is  that  third  man,  that  challenges  our 
respect  ?  Say.  that  the  world  were  made  to  be  the 
couch  of  his  repose,  and  the  heavens  to  curtain  it. 
Grant,  that  the  revolving  earth  were  his  rolling  char- 
iot, and  all  earth's  magnificence  were  the  drapery  that 
hung  around  his  gorgeous  rest ;  yet  could  not  that 
august  voluptuary — let  alone  the  puny  idler  of  our  city 
streets — win  from  a  wise  man  one  sentiment  of  respect. 

*  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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What  is  there  glorious  in  the  world,  that  is  not  the 
product  of  labour,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind? 
What  is  history  but  its  record  ?  What  are  the  trea- 
sures of  genius  and  art,  but  its  work  ?  What  are  cul- 
tivated fields,  but  its  toil?  The  busy  marts,  the  rising 
cities,  the  enriched  empires  of  the  world  ;  what  are 
they,  but  the  great  treasure-houses  of  labour?  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  castles  and  towers  and  temples 
of  Europe,  the  buried  cities  of  Mexico ;  what  are  they 
but  tracks,  all  round  the  world,  of  the  mighty  footsteps; 
of  labour?  Antiquity  had  not  been  without  it.  With- 
out it,  there  were  no  memory  of  the  past;  without  it, 
there  were  no  hope  for  the  future. 

Let  then,  labour,  the  world's  great  ordinance,  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  world.  Let  idleness  too,  have  the 
meed  that  it  deserves.  Honour,  I  say,  be  paid  where- 
ever  it  is  due.  Honour,  if  you  please,  to  unchallenged 
indolence  ;  for  that  which  all  the  world  admires,  hath, 
no  doubt,  some  ground  for  it ;  honour,  then,  to  undis- 
turbed, unchallenged  indolence  ;  for  it  reposes  on  trea- 
sures that  labour  some  time  gained  and  gathered.  It 
is  the  effigy  of  a  man,  upon  a  splendid  mausoleum  ; 
somebody  built  that  mausoleum ;  somebody  put  that 
dead  image  there.  Honour  to  him  that  does  nothing, 
and  yet  does  not  starve  ;  he  hath  his  significance  still ; 
he  is  a  standing  proof  that  somebody  has  worked. 

Nay,  rather  let  us  say,  honour  to  the  worker  ;  to 
the  toiler  ;  to  him  who  produces,  and  not  alone  con- 
sumes ;  to  him  who  puts  forth  his  hand  to  add  to  the 
treasure-heap  of  human  comforts,  and  not  alone  to 
take  away  !  Honour  to  hitn  who  goes  forth  amidst 
the  struggling  elements  to  figlit  his  battle,  and  shrinks 
not,  with  cowardly  effeminacy,  behind  pillows  of  ease  ! 
Honour  to  the  strong  muscle  and  the  manly  nerve, 
and  the  resolute  and  brave  heart !     Honour  to  tlic 
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sweaty  brow  and  the  toiling  brain!  Honour  to  the 
great  and  beautiful  offices  of  humanity  ;  to  manhood  s 
toil  and  woman's  task  ;  to  parental  industry,  to  mater- 
nal watching  and  weariness;  to  teaching  wisdom  and 
patient  learning;  to  the  brow  of  care  that  presides 
over  the  state,  and  to  many-handed  labour  that  toils 
in  the  work-shops  and  fields,  beneath  its  sacred  and 
guardian  sway ! 
20=^ 


XIII. 

ON  THE  MORAL  LIMITS  OF  ACCUMULATION. 

Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  lest  i  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  say,  who  is  the  lord?  or  lest  i  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take 

THE   NAME   OP   MY    GOD    IN    VAIN.— PrOVerbS,  XXX.  8,  9, 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  some  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  passion  for  accumulation ;  in  the 
present,  I  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  moral  limits 
to  be  set  to  that  passion.  In  other  words,  the  limits 
to  accumulation,  the  wholesome  restraints  upon  the 
passion  for  it,  which  are  prescribed  by  feelings  of  gen- 
eral philanthropy  and  justice,  by  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  by  a  sober  consideration  of  the  natural  effects  of 
Avealth  upon  ourselves,  our  children  and  the  world ; 
these  are  the  topics  of  our  present  meditation. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  here  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  pulpit  labours,  in  the  discussion  of  the  points  now 
before  us.  Some,  indeed,  will  think  them  unsuitable 
to  the  pulpit,  as  not  being  sufficiently  religious.  Others 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  limit  the  pulpit  to  the  utterance 
of  general  and  unquestionable  truths.  To  these  views 
I  cannot  assent.  The  points  which  I  am  discussing 
are,  in  the  highest  degree,  moral ;  they  are  practically 
religious ;  they  belong  to  the  morality  and  religion  of 
daily  life.  And  then  again,  as  to  what  the  preacher 
shall  say,  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  to  be  confined  to 
truisms,  or  to  self-evident  truths,  or  to  truths  in  which 
all  shall  agree.     We  come  here  to  deliberate  on  great 
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questions  of  morality  and  duty ;  to  consider  what  is 
true,  what  is  right.  In  doing  this,  the  preacher  may 
bring  forward  views  in  which  some  of  his  hearers  can- 
not agree  with  him :  how,  indeed,  should  it  be  other- 
wise. But  he  does  not  pretend  to  utter  infallible  sen- 
tences. He  may  be  wrong.  But  he  is  none  the  less 
bound  to  utter  what  he  does  believe,  and  thinks  to  be 
worthy  of  attention.  This  office  I  attempt  to  dis- 
charge among  you.  And  I  ask  you  not  to  take  ill,  at 
my  hands,  that  which  you  would  not  so  take,  if  I 
uttered  it  by  your  lire-sides.  And  if  I  am  w^rong,  on 
some  such  occasion,  perhaps  you  will  set  me  right. 

Let  me  proceed,  then,  frankly  to  lay  before  you 
some  reflections  that  have  impressed  my  own  mind, 
in  regard  to  the  limitations  which  good  feeling,  justice 
and  wisdom  ought,  perhaps,  to  set  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  doubt  whether  this  im- 
mense accumulation  in  a  few  hands,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  comparatively  poor,  does  not  imply  an 
unequal,  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  in- 
dustry. I  may  be  w^rong  on  this  point,  and  if  I  were 
considered  as  speaking  with  any  authority  from  the 
pulpit,  I  should  not  make  the  suggestion.  Yet  speak- 
ing as  I  do,  with  no  assumption,  but  with  the  modesty 
of  doubt,  I  shall  venture  to  submit  this  point  to  your 
consideration. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  evident  principle  of  human- 
ity and  justice,  that  property  and  the  means  of  com- 
fort should  bear  some  proportion  to  men's  industry. 
Now  we  know  that  they  do  not.  I  am  not  denying 
that,  in  general,  the  hard-working  man  labours  less 
with  the  mind  ;  and  that  he  is  often  kept  poor,  either 
by  improvidence  and  wastefulness,  or  because  he  has 
less  energy  and  sagacity  than  others  bring  into  the 
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business  of  life.  I  do  not  advocate  any  absurd  system 
of  agrarian  levelling.  I  believe  that  wealth  was  de- 
signed to  accumulate  in  certain  hands,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  because,  I  perceive,  that  this  naturally  results 
from  the  superior  talents  and  efforts  of  certain  indi- 
viduals. But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  dispro- 
portion is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be. 

In  order  to  bring  this  question  home  to  your  appre- 
hension, let  me  ask  you  to  suppose  that  some  years 
ago,  any  one  of  you  had  come  to  this  city  with  a  be- 
loved brother  to  prepare  for  a  life  of  business.  Let 
me  suppose  that  you  had  been  placed  with  a  mer- 
chant, and  he  with  a  cartman ;  both,  lawful,  useful  ne- 
cessary callings  in  society ;  somebody  must  discharge 
each  of  these  offices.  Now  you  know  that  the  results 
would  likely  enough  be,  that  you  would  be  rich,  or 
at  least  possessed  of  an  easy  property,  and  that  he 
would  be  poor  ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  you  would  have 
a  fair  chance  of  acquiring  a  fortune  from  your  indus- 
try, and  that  he  would  have  no  such  chance  from  his 
industry.  Now  let  me  further  suppose,  that  you  did 
not  treat  him  as  sojiie  men  treat  their  poor  relations  ; 
passing  them  by  and  striving  to  forget  them — almost 
wishing  they  did  not  exist ;  but  that  you  continued  on 
terms  of  kind  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him  ;  that 
you  constantly  interchanged  visits  with  him,  and  could 
compare  the  splendour  of  your  dwelling  with  the  pov- 
erty of  his ;  I  ask  you  if  you  would  not  feel,  if  you 
could  help  feeling,  that  society  had  dealt  unjustly  with 
you  and  with  him  in  this  matter  ?  But  I  say  that 
every  man  is  your  brother ;  and  that  what  you  would 
thus  feel  for  your  brother,  you  are  bound  to  feel  for 
every  man  ! 

I  know  that  it  is  said  in  regard  to  accumulation  in 
general,  that  capital  has  its  claims ;  but  1  cannot  help 
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thinking  that  they  are  overrated,  in  comparison  with 
the  claims  of  human  nerves  and  smews.     Suppose 
that  of  a  thousand  men  engaged  in  a  great  manufac- 
turing estabUshment,  ten  possess  the  capital  and  over- 
see  the   establishment,  and   the    nine   hundred  and 
ninety  do  the  work.     Can  it  be  right,  that  the  ten 
should  grow  to  immense  wealth,  and  that  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  should  be  for  ever  poor?    I  admit, 
that  somethingistobe  allowed  for  the  risk  taken  by  the 
capitalist.     I  have  heard  it  pleaded,  indeed,  that  he  is 
extremely  liable  to  fail,  and  often  does  so ;  while  the 
poor,  heaven  help  them  !  never  fail.     But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  consideration  is  not  quite  fairly  pleaded. 
It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  risk.     But  does  not  the  capi- 
tahst,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  the  risk  ?     Is  not  his 
risk,  often  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  with  which  he 
pushes  the  business  of  accumulation,  and  to  that  neg- 
lect and  infidehty  of  his  agents  and  workmen,  which 
must  spring  from  their  having  so  slight  a  common  in- 
terest with  him  in  his  undertakings?     The  risks  will 
be  smaller  when  the  pursuit  of  property  is  more  re- 
stramed  and  reasonable ;  and  when  the  rewards  of 
industry  are  more  equal  and  just.     But  I  hear  it  said 
again,  that  "  the  poor  are  wasteful ;  and  that  to  in- 
crease their  wages,  is  only  to  increase  their  vices.^' 
Let  me  tell  you,  that  poverty  is  the  parent  of  improvi- 
dence and  desperation.    Those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  that  school  may  very  probably,  for  a  while,  abuse 
their  increased  means.    But  in  the  long  ran,  it  cannot 
be  so.   Nay,  by  the  very  terms  of  your  proposition,  the 
abuse  will  cease  with  the  desperation  of  poverty.    Give 
the  poor  some  hope;  give  them  some  means ;  give 
them  something  to  lean  upon ;  give  them  some  inter- 
est in  the  order  and  welfare  of  society  ;  and  they  will 
become  less  wasteful,  less  reckless  and  vicious. 
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Indeed,  is  it  not  obvious,  can  any  one  with  his  eyes 
open  deny,  that  the  extremes  of  condition  in  the 
world,  the  extremes  of  weaUh  and  poverty,  furnish 
us  with  the  extremes  of  vice  and  dissipation?  And 
does  not  this  fact  settle  and  prove,  beyond  all  question, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  accumulation  should  be  re- 
strained within  some  bounds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  that  indigence  should  be  lessened  ?  What 
is  the  state  of  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  ?  Only  worse,  than  that  of  the 
idlers  in  that  kingdom,  who  are  living  and  rioting 
upon  overgrown  fortunes.  Let  the  conditions  of  men 
approach  the  same  inequality  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  we  shall  witness  the  same  results.  The 
tendency  of  things  among  us,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  is 
not  to  that  result;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  constant 
tendency  of  private  ambition. 

I  am  sensible,  my  friends,  that  I  have  made  a  large 
demand  on  your  candour,  in  laying  this  question 
before  you.  It  is  paying  the  highest  compliment  I 
could  pay  to  your  fairness  of  mind.  I  only  ask  that 
you  will  treat  my  argument  with  equal  generosity. 

11.  But  I  proceed  to  another  point.  In  order  to  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  property,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
a  great  expansion  of  credit  is  necessary.  A  man  can- 
not grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
and  he  must  therefore  use  the  property  or  the  pro- 
mises of  others,  in  order  to  compass  this  end.  Now, 
there  is  a  question  which  I  have  never  seen  stated  in 
the  books  of  moral  philosophy,  which  I  have  not 
heard  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  and  yet  it  is  a  point 
which  deserves  a  place  in  the  code  of  commercial 
morahty ;  and  that  is,  how  far  it  is  right  for  a  man 
to  use  credit ;  that  is,  to  extend  his  business,  beyond 
his  actual  capital?     I  am  sensible  that  it  is  extremely 
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difficult,  if  it  is  not  indeed  impossible,  to  lay  down  any- 
exact  rule  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  none 
the  less  worthy  of  consideration.  Certainly,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  point  somewhere,  beyond 
which  it  is  not  prudent,  and,  therefore,  not  right,  to  go. 
Certainly,  it  can  not  be  right,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for 
a  man  to  use  all  the  credit  he  can  get.  It  could  not 
be  right,  for  instance,  that  upon  a  capital  of  ten  thou- 
sand, a  man  should  do  a  business  of  ten  millions. 
No  man  ought  to  trust  his  powers  to  such  an  inde- 
finable extent.  No  man's  creditors,  were  he  to  fail, 
could  be  satisfied  with  his  having  accepted  trusts  from 
others  in  the  shape  of  credits,  which  common  prudence 
shall  pronounce  to  be  rash  and  hazardous.  There  is 
a  common  prudence,  if  there  is  no  exact  rule  about 
this  matter ;  and  the  borrower  is  most  especially  bound 
to  observe  it ;  and  certainly,  every  honest  man,  being 
a  borrower,  would  observe  it,  if  he  did  but  sufficiently 
think  of  it.  The  w^ant  of  this  thought  is  the  very 
reason  why  I  bring  forward  the  subject. 

AVith  regard  to  the  rule,  I  have  it  as  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  bankers  in  Europe,  that 
a  man  should  not  extend  his  business  to  more  than 
three  times  his  capital,  and  if  it  be  a  large  business,  to 
not  more  than  twice  his  capital.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  the  rule,  though  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  judgment  that  laid  it  down.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  the  rule,  because  I  am  advised  on  the  other  hand, 
by  very  competent  judges,  that  the  rule  must  vary 
exceedingly  with  the  different  kinds  of  business  which 
a  man  may  pursue. 

I  do  not  undertake,  then,  to  lay  down  any  particu- 
lar rule,  but  I  urge  the  claims  of  general  prudence.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  this  point.  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  for  want  of  reflection  and  not  from  want  of 
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principle,  that  many  have  adventured  out  upon  an 
ocean  of  credit,  where  they  have  not  only  suffered 
shipwreck  themselves,  but  carried  down  many  a 
goodly  vessel  with  them.  The  borrower,  I  hold,  is 
specially  and  solemnly  bound  to  be  prudent.  He  is 
bound  to  be  more  prudent  in  the  use  of  other  men's  pro- 
perty, than  of  his  own.  A  man  should  be  more  cau- 
tious in  taking  credit,  than  in  using  capital.  But  I 
fear  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  commonly  the  fact. 
I  fear  that  most  men  are  more  reckless  when  they  use 
the  means  which  credit  gives  them,  than  they  would 
be  in  using  their  own  absolute  and  fixed  property. 
In  small  matters,  we  know  that  immediate  payment 
is  a  check  to  expenditure.  Why  is  it,  but  for  this, 
that  every  pett)'-  dealer  is .  anxious  to  open  a  credit 
with  your  family?  He  knows  that  your  expenditures 
will  be  freer,  your  purchases  larger,  and  that  a  more 
considerable  amount  will  be  made  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  because  you  buy  on  credit.  But  to  look  at 
the  subject  in  a  wider  view;  I  know  that  some  men 
do  plunge  more  recklessly  into  the  great  game  of  busi- 
ness, because  the  game  is  played  with  credit ;  with 
counters,  and  not  with  coins.  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
served, and  I  confess,  that  it  was  with  a  coolness  and 
nonchalance  that  amazed  me,  that  a  man  may  as  well 
take  a  good  strong  hold  of  business  while  he  is  about 
it,  since  he  has  nothing  to  lose  by  it.  The  sentiment 
is  monstrous.  It  ought  to  shake  the  very  foundations 
of  every  warehouse  where  it  is  uttered.  There 
ought  to  be  a  sacred  caution  in  the  use  of  credit. 
And  although  I  cannot  pretend  to  define  the  precise 
law  of  its  extension,  yet  tliis  I  will  say,  that  never  till 
I  see  a  man  adventuring  his  own  property  more  freely 
than  he  adventures  that  which  he  borrows  of  his 
neighbour,  can  I  think  he  is  right.     Let  this  great, 
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and  undeniably  just  moral  principle  be  established ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  at  once  see  a 
wholesome  restraint  laid  upon  the  use  of  credit. 

There  is  one  further  point  to  which  I  wish  to  invite 
your  attention ;  and  that  is  the  practice,  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  of  giving  preference  to  certain  creditors, 
who  have  made  loans  on  that  condition.  Now,  I 
maintain,  that  no  man  ought  to  offer  credit,  and  that 
no  man  ought  to  accept  it,  on  that  condition.  The 
practice  is  abolished  in  England  ;  and  I  know  that 
there  it  is  regarded  as  bringing  a  stain  upon  the  com- 
mercial morality  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  charge  with  personal  dereliction 
any  person  who  has,  in  time  past,  taken  advantage  of 
this  rule.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  the  country,  and  has 
passed  unquestioned.  And  so  long  as  it  has  been  the 
rule,  and  money  has  been  borrowed  and  lent  on  that 
principle,  and  it  was  considered  right  so  to  do,  it  was 
perhaps  right,  as  between  man  and  man,  that  cases  of 
insolvency  should  be  settled  on  that  principle.  But  as 
a  theoretical  principle  of  general  application,  I  hold, 
that  it  is  utterly  wrong.  Our  laws  indeed  disallow  it, 
and  pubHc  opinion  ought  not,  for  another  hoar,  to  sus- 
tain it. 

The  principle  is  dishonest.  It  is  treachery  to  the 
body  of  a  man's  creditors.  He  appeared  before  them 
with  a  certain  amount  of  means;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  those  means,  they  were  wiUing  to  give  him 
credit.  Those  means  were  the  impUed  condition,  the 
very  basis  of  the  loan  ;  without  them  they  would  not 
have  made  it.  They  saw  that  he  had  a  large  stock  of 
goods  ;  that  he  was  doing  a  large  business,  and  they 
thought  there  was  no  danger.  They  depended,  in 
fact,  upon  that  visible  property,  in  case  of  difficulties. 
But  difficulty  arises,  failure  comes  ;  and  then  they 
21 
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find  that  much  or  all  of  that  property  is  preoccupied 
and  wrested  from  their  hands,  by  certain  confiden- 
tial pledges.  If  they  had  known  this,  they  would 
have  stood  aloof;  and  therefore,  I  say,  that  there  is 
essential  deception  in  the  case. 

Again,  lending  on  such  a  principle  loses  all  its  gene- 
rosity, and  borrowing  is  liable  to  lose  all  the  prudence 
and  virtue  that  properly  belong  to  it.  If  a  man  lends 
to  his  young  friend  or  relative,  on  the  sole  strength  of 
affection  and  confidence  towards  him,  it  is  a  trans- 
action which  bestows  a  grace  upon  mercantile  life. 
But  if  he  lends  as  a  preference  creditor,  he  takes  no 
risk,  and  shows  no  confidence.  For  he  knows,  that 
the  borrower  upon  the  strength  of  his  loan,  can  easily 
get  property  enough  into  his  hands,  to  make  hifn  per- 
fectly secure.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  acquisition  of  confidence  is  less  necessary ;  in 
proportion,  that  is  to  say,  as  virtue  and  ability  are  less 
necessary  to  set  up  a  man  in  business,  are  they  less 
likely  to  be  cultivated  :  and  so  far  as  this  principle 
goes,  therefore,  it  tends  to  sap  and  undermine  the 
whole  business  character  of  a  country.  Nay,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  under  the  cloak  of  these  confidential 
transactions,  the  entire  business  between  the  borrower 
and  lender  may  be  the  grossest  and  most  iniquitous 
gambling.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  common.  But  I 
say  that  the  principle  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  which 
is  capable  of  such  abuses. 

This  principle,  I  think,  moreover,  is  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  that  supports  many  an  overgrown 
fabric  of  credit.  And  this  observation  has  a  two-fold 
bearing.  Much  of  the  credit  that  is  obtained,  could 
not  exist  without  this  principle.  That  is  one  thing ; 
but  furthermore,  I  hold  that  all  the  exertion  of  cre- 
dit  which    depends    on  this    principle,   ought  not  to 
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exist  at  all.  It  ought  not,  because  the  principle  is  dis- 
honest and  treacherous.  And  it  would  not,  because 
the  first  credit  which  often  puts  a  man  in  the  possession 
of  visible  means,  is  not  given  on  the  strength  of  con- 
fidence in  him,  but  on  the  strength  of  the  secret 
pledge  ;  and  then  the  after  credits  are  based  on  those 
visible  means.  Let  every  man  that  borrows  tell,  as 
he  ought  to  do,  the  amount  of  his  confidential  obliga- 
tions, and  many  would  find  their  credit  seriously  cur- 
tailed. And  to  that  extent,  most  assuredly,  it  ought 
to  be  curtailed. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  spirit  of  gain  as  liable — 
not  as  always  being ^  but  as  liable  to  be,  in  conflict 
with  the  great  principles  of  social  and  commercial  jus- 
tice. I  might  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  gains 
of  business  are  sometimes  clung  to,  amidst  the  wreck 
of  fortunes,  is  a  powerful  and  striking  illustration  of 
the  same  moral  danger.  He  who  regards  no  limits  of 
justice  in  acquiring  property,  will  break  all  bonds  of 
justice  to  keep  it. 

And  here  I  must  carefully  and  widely  distinguish. 
I  give  all  honour  to  the  spirit  which  many  among  us 
have  shown  in  such  circumstances ;  to  the  manly  for- 
titude and  disinterestedness  of  men,  who  have  com- 
paratively cared  nothing  for  themselves,  but  who  have 
been  almost  crushed  to  the  earth  by  what  they  have 
suffered  for  their  friends  ;  to  the  heroic  cheerfulness 
and  soothing  tenderness  of  woman  in  such  an  hour, 
ready  to  part  with  every  luxury,  and  holding  the  very 
pearl  of  her  life,  in  the  unsullied  integrity  of  her  hus- 
band. I  know  full  well,  that  that  lofty  integrity  is  the 
only  rule  ever  thought  of  by  many,  in  the  painful  ad- 
justment of  their  broken  fortunes.  And  1  know,  and 
the  public  knows,  that  if  they  retain  a  portion  of  their 
splendour  for  a  season,  it  is  reluctantly,  and  because  it 
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cannot,  in  the  present  circumstances,  be  profitably  dis- 
posed of;  and  that  they  retain  it  in  strict  trust  for 
their  creditors.  But,  there  are  bankrupts  of  a  different 
character,  as  you  well  know.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  such  are  in  this  presence ;  but  if  there  were  a  con- 
gregation of  such  before  me,  I  should  speak  no  other- 
wise than  I  shall  now  speak.  I  say,  that  there  are 
men  of  a  different  character ;  men  who  intend  per- 
manently to  keep  back  a  part  of  the  price  they  have 
sworn  to  pay  ;  and  I  tell  you,  that  God's  altar,  at 
which  I  minister,  shall  hear  no  word  from  me,  con- 
concerning  them,  but  a  word  of  denunciation.  It  is 
dishonesty,  and  it  ought  to  be  infamy.  It  is  robbery^ 
though  it  live  in  splendour,  and  ride  in  state  ;  robbery, 
I  say,  as  truly  as  if,  instead  of  inhabiting  a  palace,  it 
Avere  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of  Sing-Sing.  And 
take  care,  my  brethren,  as  ye  shall  stand  at  the  judg- 
ment-bar of  conscience  and  of  God,  that  ye  fall  not  at 
all  beneath  this  temptation.  The  times  are  times  of 
sore  and  dreadful  peril  to  the  virtue  of  the  country. 
They  are  times  in  which  it  is  necessary,  even  for 
honest  men,  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  their  minds,  and  to 
be  sober  and  watchful ;  ay,  watchful  over  themselves. 
Remember,  all  such,  I  adjure  you,  that  the  dearest 
fortune  you  can  carry  into  the  world,  will  not  compen- 
sate you  for  the  least  iota  of  your  integrity  surrender- 
ed and  given  up.  Oh !  sweeter  in  the  lowliest  dwelling 
to  which  you  may  descend,  shall  be  the  thought  that 
you  have  kept  your  integrity  immaculate,  than  all  the 
concentrated  essence  of  luxury  to  your  taste,  all  its 
combined  softness  to  your  couch,  all  its  gathered  splen- 
dour to  your  state.  Ay,  prouder  shall  you  be  in  the 
humblest  seat,  than  if,  with  ill-kept  gains,  you  sat  up- 
on the  throne  of  a  kingdom. 

III.  I  come  now  to  consider,  in  the  last  place,  the  limi- 
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tations  to  be  set  to  the  desire  of  wealth,  by  a  sober 
consideration  of  its  too  probable  effects  upon  ourselves, 
upon  our  children,  and  upon  the  world  at  large.  And 
here,  let  me  ask  two  preliminary  questions. 

Can  that  be  so  necesrary  to  human  well-being,  as 
many  consider  wealth  to  be,  which  necessarily  falls  to 
the  lot  but  of  a  few  ?  Can  that  be  the  very  feast  and 
wine  of  hfe,  when  but  a  few  thousands  of  the  human 
race,  are  allowed  to  partake  of  it?  If  it  were  so,  sure- 
ly God's  providence  were  less  kind  and  liberal,  than 
we  are  bound  to  think  it.  God  has  not  made  a  world 
of  rich  men,  but  rather  a  world  of  poor  men:  or  of 
men,  at  least,  who  must  toil  for  a  subsistence.  That 
then  must  be  the  good  condition  for  man ;  nay,  the 
best  condition  ;  and  we  see,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  grand 
sphere  of  human  improvement. 

In  the  next  place,  can  that  be  so  important  to  hu- 
man welfare,  which,  if  it  were  possessed  by  all,  would 
be  the  most  fatal  injury  possible?    And  here  I  must 
desire,  that  every  person  whose  pursuit  of  property,  this 
question  may  affect,  will  extend  his  thoughts  beyond 
himself     He  may  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
he  could  acquire  wealth  ;  and  perhaps  it  would.     He 
may  say  that  he  does  not  see  that  riches  would  ^olmn 
any  harm  ;  and  perhaps,  they  would  not.     He  may 
have  views  that  ennoble  the  pursuit  of  fortune.     But 
the  question  is ;  would  it  be  well  and  safe,  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  business  community  around  him,  to  be- 
come opulent  ?     He  must  remember  that  his  neighbours 
have  sought  as  well  as  he,   and  in  a  proportion,  too, 
not  far  distant  from  what  I  have  stated.     They  have 
sought,  and  had  as  good  a  right  to  succeed,  as  he  had. 
Would  it  be  well   that  so  general   an  expectation  of 
fortune,  should    be  gratified?     Would  it   be  well  for 
society  ;  well  for  the  world  ?     Only  carry  the  supposi- 
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tion  a  little  further  ;  only  suppose  the  whole  world  to 
acquire  wealth  ;  only  suppose  it  were  possible  that  the 
present  generation  could  lay  up  a  complete  provision 
for  the  next,  as  some  men  desire  to  do  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  you  destroy  the  world  at  a  single  blow. 
All  industry  would  cease  w4th  the  necessity  for  it ;  all 
improvement  would  stop  w4th  the  demand  for  exer- 
tion ;  the  dissipation  of  fortunes,  whose  mischiefs  are 
now  counterveiled  by  the  healthful  tone  of  society, 
would  then  breed  universal  disease,  and  break  out  into 
universal  license  ;  and  the  world  w^ould  sink  into  the 
grave  of  its  own  loathsome  vices. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely,  for  a  moment,  at  the 
general  effect  of  wealth  upon  individuals  and  upon 
nations. 

I  am  obliged,  then,  to  regard  with  considerable  dis- 
trust, the  influence  of  wealth  upon  individuals.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  mere  instrument,  which  may  be  con- 
verted to  good  or  to  bad  ends.  1  know  that  it  is  often 
used  for  good  ends.  But  I  more  than  doubt  whether 
the  chances  lean  that  way.  Independence  and  lux- 
ury are  not  likely  to  be  good  for  any  man.  Leisure 
and  luxury  are  almost  always  bad  for  every  man.  I 
know  that  there  are  noble  exceptions.  But  I  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  evil  effect  of  wealth  upon  the  mind — 
making  it  proud,  haughty  and  impatient,  robbing  it 
of  its  simplicity,  modesty  and  humility,  bereaving  it 
of  its  large  and  gentle  and  considerate  humanity  ;  and 
I  have  heard  such  testimonies,  such  astonishing  testi- 
monies to  the  same  effect,  from  those  whose  profes- 
sional business  it  is  to  settle  and  adjust  the  affairs  of 
large  estates,  that  I  more  and  more  distrust  its  boast- 
ed advantages.  I  deny  the  validity  of  that  boast.  In 
truth,  I  am  sick  of  the  w'orld's  admiration  of  wealth. 
Almost  all  the  noblest  things  that  have  been  achieved 
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in  the  world,  have  been  achieved  by  poor  men  ,  poor 
scholars  and  professional  men  ;  poor  artisans  and  ar- 
tists ;  poor  philosophers,  and  poets,  and  men  of  genius. 

It  does  appear  to  me,  that  there  is  a  certain  staidness 
and  sobriety,  a  certain  moderation  and  restraint,  a 
certain  pressure  of  circumstances,  that  is  good  for 
man.  His  body  was  not  made  for  luxuries  ;  it  sickens, 
sinks,  and  dies  under  them.  His  mind  was  not  made 
for  indulgence.  It  grows  weak,  effeminate,  and  dwarf- 
ish, under  that  condition.  It  is  good  for  us  to  bear 
the  yoke ;  and  it  is  especially  good  to  bear  the  yoke  in 
our  youth.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  children  are 
injured  by  too  much  attention,  too  much  care ;  by  too 
many  servants  at  home  ;  too  many  lessons  at  school ; 
too  many  indulgences  in  society.  They  are  not  left 
sufficiently  to  exert  their  own  powers,  to  invent  their 
own  amusements,  to  make  their  own  way.  They  are 
often  inefficient  and  unhappy,  they  lack  ingenuity  and 
energy,  because  they  are  taken  out  of  the  school  of 
providence ;  and  placed  in  one  which  our  own  foolish 
fondness  and  pride  have  built  for  them.  Wealth, 
without  a  law  of  entail  to  help  it,  has  always  lacked 
the  energy  even  to  keep  its  own  treasures.  They  drop 
from  its  imbecile  hand.  What  an  extraordinary  revo- 
lution in  domestic  life  is  that,  which,  in  this  respect, 
is  presented  to  us  all  over  the  world  !  A  man,  trained 
in  the  school  of  industry  and  frugality,  acquires  a  large 
estate.  His  children,  possibly,  keep  it.  But  the  third 
generation  almost  inevitably  goes  down  the  rolling 
wheel  of  fortune,  and  there  learns  the  energy  neces- 
sary to  rise  again.  And  yet  we  are,  almost  all  of  us, 
anxious  to  put  our  children,  or  to  ensure  that  our 
grand-children  shall  be  put,  on  this  road  to  indulgence, 
luxury,  vice,  degradation,  and  ruin  ! 

This  excessive  desire  and  admiration  for  wealth,  is 
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one  of  the  worst  traits  in  our  modern  civilization.  We 
are,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  an  unfortunate  dilemma  in 
this  matter.  Our  political  civilization  has  opened  the 
way  for  multitudes  to  wealth,  and  created  an  insatiable 
desire  for  it;  but  our  mental  civilization  has  not  gone 
far  enough,  to  make  a  right  use  of  it.  If  wealth  were 
employed  in  promoting  mental  culture  at  home,  and 
works  of  philanthropy  abroad  ;  if  it  were  multiplying 
studios  of  art,  and  building  up  institutions  of  learning 
around  us  ;  if  it  were  every  way  raising  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  world,  there  could  scarcely 
be  too  much  of  it.  But  if  the  utmost  aim,  effort,  and 
ambition  of  wealth,  be  to  procure  rich  furniture,  and 
provide  costly  entertainments,  I  am  inclined  to  say, 
that  there  could  scarcely  be  too  little  of  it.  "  It  em- 
ploys the  poor,"  do  I  hear  it  said  ?  Better  that  it  were 
divided  with  the  poor.  Willing  enough  am  I,  that  it 
should  be  in  few  hands,  if  they  will  use  it  nobly — with 
temperate  self-restraint  and  wise  philanthropy.  But 
on  no  other  condition,  will  I  admit  that  it  is  a  good, 
either  for  its  possessors  or  for  any  body  else.  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  may  lawfully  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
minister  of  elegancies  and  luxuries,  and  the  handmaid 
of  hospitality  and  physical  enjoyment;  but  this  I  say, 
that  just  in  such  proportion  as  its  tendencies,  divested 
of  all  higher  aims  and  tastes,  are  running  that  way, 
are  they  running  to  evil  and  to  peril. 

That  peril,  moreover,  does  not  attach  to  individuals 
and  families  alone ;  but  it  stands,  a  fearful  beacon,  in 
the  experience  of  cities  and  empires.  The  lessons  of 
past  times,  on  this  subject,  are  emphatic  and  solemn. 
I  undertake  to  say,  that  the  history  of  wealth  has  al- 
ways been  a  history  of  corruption  and  downfall.  The 
people  never  existed  that  could  stand  the  trial. 

Boundless   profusion — alas  !    for   humanity — is  too 
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little  likely  to  spread  for  any  people,  the  theatre  of 
manly  energy,  rigid  self-denial,  and  lofty  virtue. 
Where  is  the  bone  and  sinew  and  strength  of  a 
country?  Where  do  you  expect  to  find  its  loftiest 
talents  and  virtues?  Where,  its  martyrs  to  patriotism 
or  religion?  Where  are  the  men  to  meet  the  days  of 
peril  and  disaster?  Do  you  look  for  them  among  the 
children  of  ease  and  indulgence  and  luxury? 

All  history  answers.  In  the  great  march  of  the 
races  of  men  over  the  earth,  we  have  always  seen 
opulence  and  luxury  sinking  before  poverty  and  toil 
and  hardy  nurture.  It  is  the  very  law  that  has 
presided  over  the  great  processions  of  empire.  Sidon 
and  Tyre,  whose  merchants  possessed  the  wealth  of 
princes ;  Babylon  and  Palmyra,  the  seats  of  Asiatic 
luxury ;  Rome,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  a  world,  over- 
whelmed by  her  own  vices  more  than  by  the  hosts 
of  her  enemies— all  these,  and  many  more,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  immense  and  un- 
natural accumulation.  No  lesson  in  history  is  so 
clear,  so  impressive,  as  this. 

I  trust,  indeed,  that  our  modern,  our  Christian 
cities  and  kingdoms  are  to  be  saved  from  such  dis- 
astrous issues."  I  trust  that,  by  the  appropriation  of 
wealth,  less  to  purposes  of  private  gratification,  and 
more  to  purposes  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  public 
spirit,  we  are  to  be  saved.  But  this  is  the  very  point 
on  which  I  insist.  Men  must  become  more  generous 
and  benevolent,  not  more  selfish  and  effeminate,  as 
they  become  more  rich,  or  the  history  of  modern 
wealth  will  follow  in  the  sad  train  of  all  past  exam- 
ples;  and  the  story  of  American  prosperity  and  of 
English  opulence,  will  be  told  as  a  moral,  in  empires 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in  the  newly-dis- 
covered continents  of  the  Asiatic  Seas  ! 
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AN  ORATION  DELIVERED  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  BEFORE  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  AUGUST,  1830. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

This  Society  was  formed  for  the  promotion,  though 
chiefly  by  an  indirect  influence,  of  a  sound  and  health- 
ful hterature.  And  the  use  of  this  anniversary  festi- 
val,— for  I  think  it  has  a  use,  beyond  the  pleasure 
that  it  brings  with  it, — is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
literary  duty  and  friendship ;  to  rekindle  the  fires 
which,  separate  and  solitary,  are  apt  to  die  away  ;  to 
revive  that  zeal  for  study,  which  is  too  liable  to  fail, 
or  to  falter  at  least,  in  its  struggle  with  professional 
cares.  From  the  midst  of  those  cares,  from  the  labours 
of  the  pulpit,  from  the  toils  of  the  bar,  from  the  watch- 
ings  of  the  sick  room,  from  the  weariness  of  the  teach- 
er's form,  our  tribes  have  come  up  to  pay  the  annual 
offering,  and  keep  the  yearly  jubilee. 

What  are  the  principles  which,  on  our  return  to 
those  fields,  will  ensure  us  the  most  successful  culti- 
vation of  them?  What  is  the  true  science,  the  ra- 
tionale,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  thorough  improvement  and 
refinement?  What  are  the  true  means  of  spreading 
at  once  wealth  and  beauty  over  the  paths  of  literary 
labour  ? 
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From  the  wide  range  of  discussion  which  this  ques- 
tion opens  to  us,  I  shall  select  two  views,  two  principles 
of  intellectual  culture — (this  is  my  general  subject) — 
the  one  practical,  the  other  theoretical ;  both  of  which 
derive  urgent  claims  to  attention,  as  I  think,  from  the 
character  of  the  literature  that  is  prevalent  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  from  the  state  of  our  little  republic  of 
letters.  My  practical  principle  is,  that  the  loftiest  at- 
tainments of  the  mind  in  every  sphere  of  its  exertion, 
are  immediately — much  as  the  original  tendency  or 
temperament  may  vary — are  imTnediately  the  fruit 
of  nothing  but  the  deepest  study  ;  that,  for  instance, 
the  great  poet  and  the  great  artist,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
found metaphysician  or  astronomer,  is  by  nothing 
more  distinguished  than  by  his  thorough  and  patient 
application  ;  that  natural  genius,  as  it  is  called,  ap- 
pears in  nothing  else,  and  is  nothing  else,  but  the 
power  of  application  ;  that  there  is  no  great  excel- 
lence without  great  labour  ;  that  the  inspirations  of 
the  muse  are  as  truly  studies,  as  the  lucubrations  of 
philosophy.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  deepest  soil  that 
yields  not  only  the  richest  fruits,  but  the  fairest  flow- 
ers ;  it  is  the  most  sohd  body  which  is  not  only  the 
most  useful,  but  which  admits  of  the  highest  polish 
and  brilliancy ;  it  is  the  strongest  pinion,  which  not 
only  can  carry  the  greatest  burden,  but  which  soars  to 
the  loftiest  flight. 

That  the  most  intense  study  is  necessary  to  the 
loftiest  attainments  in  every  department,  whether  of 
philosophy  or  poetry,  of  science  or  imagination,  of  real- 
ity or  fiction,  of  judgment  or  taste,  would  perhaps  be 
best  made  to  appear,  by  showing  the  strict  and  close 
connexion  there  is  between  them;  and  that  there 
is  such  a  connexion  is  indeed  my  theoretical  principle. 
To  some  suggestions  on  these  subjects,  as  all  that  the 
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present  occasion  permits, — to  some  suggestions,  I  must 
say,  rather  than  discussions,  let  me  now  invite  your 
attention. 

My  position  then,  in  theory,  is,  that  between  these 
various  quahties  of  mind  and  departments  of  litera- 
ture, of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  there  is  no  incon- 
gruity, none  of  the  commonly  supposed  warfare,  but  per- 
fect harmony.  These  extremes,  as  they  are  usually 
considered,  do  actually  meet  and  mingle  in  every  per- 
fect mind  and  in  every  perfect  literature.  In  fact,  the 
most  distinguishing  trait  in  all  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  world,  the  preeminent  seal  of  genius  upon  all  its 
noblest  works,  has  been  this  union  of  opposite  quali- 
ties; of  sense  and  sprightliness,  of  philosophy  and 
fancy,  of  acuteness  and  invention. 

The  maxim  that  "  extremes  meet,"  has,  indeed,  been 
commonly  received,  and  too  often  exemplified  in  a  very 
different  sense.  The  too  constant  imperfection  of  our 
own  experiments  in  the  science  of  the  mind,  has 
nearly  overthrow^n  what  in  theory  is  the  only  perfect 
rule.  It  is  true,  that  metaphysical  speculation,  for  in- 
stance, when  it  goes  to  what  is  called  an  extreme  ; 
when  it  goes  beyond  fact,  beyond  the  range  of 
simple  induction,  runs  into  transcendental  mysticism, 
and  is  at  war  with  plain  good  sense,  and  tends  to 
chill  the  fervour  of  fancy  and  feeling.  The  hoary 
wisdom  of  learning,  too,  sometimes  verges  very  near- 
ly upon  childish  pedantry ;  the  extreme  of  acuteness 
sinks,  in  some  instances,  into  a  trifling  and  petty 
accuracy  about  details ;  and  extreme  good  sense — 
alas !  it  is  sometimes  dull  and  unmeaning  as  non- 
sense. And  there  is  nothing,  indeed,  that  is  more 
sure  to  become  vapid  and  tedious,  than  the  incessant, 
even  though  it  be  for  a  time  the  successful,  endeavour 
to  be  brilliant  and  sprightly;  as  the  agreeable  trifling 
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of  our  foreign  Monthlys  has,  at  some  periods  of  their 
history,  strikingly  demonstrated.  Even  Cervantes,  is 
often,  to  my  mind,  but  a  sorry  jester,  in  the  overstrain- 
ed effort  at  perpetual  wit;  an  effort,  whose  occasional 
failure,  indeed  argues  no  want  of  power,  since  it  is  as 
impossible  to  succeed  in  it,  as  it  would  be  to  make  the 
lightning,  which  falls  in  transient  flashes  from  the 
cloud,  the  permanent  medium  of  vision. 

But  what  follows  from  these  instances  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind?  Does  it  follow,  that,  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  these  qualities,  there  can  be  too 
much  of  true  wisdom,  acuteness,  sense,  sprightliness, 
or  wit?  Never.  The  truth  is,  that  these  things  become 
other  things  when  they  go  too  far— when,  in  the  bad 
sense,  they  go  to  extremes.  The  maxim,  in  this 
sense,  like  all  false  paradoxes,  keeps  its  meaning  only 
to  the  ear,  and  breaks  it  to  the  judgment. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
perhaps,  for  common  parlance,  and  when  speaking 
of  common  men,  that  such  an  one  is  a  man  of  strong 
sense,  but  has  not  a  particle  of  imagination ;  that  an- 
other dwells  in  a  world  of  fiction  and  knows  nothing 
of  reality,  is  a  poet  and  knows  nothing  of  human 
nature  ;  and  some  harmless  people  may  harmlessly 
imagine  that  the  grand  mark  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion is  maudhn  sentiment  and  visionai7  nonsense; 
but  in  the  severe  and  high  cultivation  of  the  mind  it 
is  necessary  to  set  up  a  different  principle.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  that,  in  their  perfection,  the  no- 
blest qualities  of  the  mind  meet  and  modify  each 
other.  They  may  go  to  their  utmost  extent,  they 
may  go  to  their  extremes,  yet  if  they  do  meet,  if  they 
do  control  each  other,  if  they  mingle  in  perfect  har- 
mony, their  union  presents  us,  at  once,  with  the 
strongest  and  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  intellectual 
22 
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power.  So  that  the  severest  sense  is  not  barely  com- 
patible but  consonant  Avitli  the  richest  fancy ;  so  that 
genuine  logic  is  no  enemy  to  genuine  poetry  ;  so  that 
perfect  wisdom  is  identical  with  perfect  beauty. 

For  the  correctness  of  the  principle  which  I  main- 
tain, I  appeal  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind.  The  questions  to  be  asked  here  are  very 
simple,  but  they  are  very  decisive.  What  is  the  mind? 
Is  it  not  one  intelligence  ?  And  is  it  not  the  same  intelli- 
gence and  no  other,  that  is  employed  in  every  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  in  every  department  of  literature  ? 
Is  not  that  intelligence,  I  still  ask,  whether  it  builds 
up  a  science  or  an  art,  deals  with  theory  or  practice, 
constructs  a  problem  or  a  poem,  one  and  the  same 
thing?  Is  not  the  aliment  by  which  the  mind  is  to 
grow,  truth, — simple,  single,  harmonious,  divinely  ac- 
cordant truth  ?  And  is  not  the  right  order  in  which 
its  faculties  are  to  rise  to  their  highest  excellence,  that 
of  perfect  proportion  ?  And  must  not  all  disproportion 
among  its  powers  indicate  an  imperfect  and  crude 
development?  Furthermore,  is  there  any  clashing 
among  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  ?  Is  there  to 
be  found,  in  fact,  on  an  accurate  analysis,  any  of  the 
commonly  supposed  incongruity  between  reason  and 
fancy,  between  the  judgment  and  the  imagination? 
What  is  reason  ?  It  is  usually  defined  to  be  the 
power  of  comparing  our  ideas,  and  of  discriminating 
their  resemblances  and  differences.  AVhat  is  the  im- 
agination? It  is  the  power  of  calhng  up  at  will,  and 
assembling  congruous  ideas,  so  as  to  form  harmonious 
pictures.  These  powers,  then,  do  not  exist  in  a  state 
of  war,  but  of  perfect  alliance  with  each  other.  They 
are  mutually  necessary  to  each  other's  strength  and 
perfection.  Fancy  without  judgment  is  extravagance 
and  folly.     Judgment  without  fancy  is  unproductive 
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drudgery.  It  may  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
without  any  of  that  power  called  fancy,  without  any 
new  or  extensive  combinations  of  thought,  without 
any  capability  of  stirring  from  the  field  of  observation 
immediately  before  it,  the  judgment  does  not  go  far. 
In  the  habit  that  still  prevails  of  regarding  the  mind 
as  if  it  were  divided  into  distinct  departments,  thought 
and  feeling  are  constantly  distinguished  as  if  they 
were  opposite  powers.  But  what  is  feehng  ?  It  is  an 
emotion  arising  from  the  perception  of  some  object ; 
arising,  that  is,  from,  or  rather  with,  some  thought. 
Feeling,  then,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  thinking  ; 
is  oftentimes  but  a  more  vivid  and  intense  thinking ; 
and  Pythagoras,  when  he  demonstrated  the  Forty- 
seventh  proposition,  and  offered  his  hecatomb  in 
thanksgiving  for  that  discovery,  no  doubt  felt  as 
strongly  as  Homer,  when  he  described  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  tears  of  Andromache.  Different  minds 
possess  indeed  different  capacities,  both  of  thought 
and  feeling :  but  with  this  quahfication,  and  speaking 
as  I  now  do,  not  of  animal  sensations,  but  of  in- 
tellectual states  of  mind,  I  say  that  the  strong  feel- 
ing is  the  strong  thought. 

These  views,  simple  as  they  may  seem,  form  the 
best  argument,  perhaps,  against  the  commonly  suppo- 
sed incongruity  of  the  different  efforts  and  productions 
of  the  mind,  and  therefore  I  have  been  willing  to  bring 
them  forward  at  the  risk  of  wearying  my  audience 
with  scholastic  statements.  The  actual  results  in 
literature  seem  to  me  to  correspond  with  these  ac- 
knowledged elements  of  our  philosophy.  Supposing 
a  certain  amount  of  talent,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
stand  in  the  trial  for  literary  distinction  ;  and  then  I 
say,  that  the  reason  of  failure  is  ahvays  to  be  found  in 
the  want,  eithei  of  the  due  proportion,  or  of  the  due 
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exertion,  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  literature  bears  me  out  in  this  position.  How 
many  poems,  for  instance,  charged  and  overcharged 
with  imagination,  have  fallen  into  worse  than  the 
hated  and  fatal  mediocrity,  for  the  want  of  a  sound 
judgment !  How  many  treatises,  on  the  contrary,  la- 
den and  weighed  down  with  good  sense,  and  much 
learning  too,  have  sunk  to  oblivion,  because  there  was 
no  kindhng  warmth  of  imagination  to  buoy  them  up 
and  bear  them  on  to  after  ages !  And  in  the  few 
works  that  have  secured  the  consenting  homage  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  times,  what  a  singular  union 
has  there  been  of  the  severest  sense  with  the  most 
brilliant  fancy  !  The  very  idea,  that  these  are  w^ar- 
ring  principles,  shows,  that  in  general  they  have  not 
been  well  and  rightly  developed.  No  doubt  the  ima- 
gination may  be  cultivated  and  perhaps  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  the  judgment,  but  then  it  is  not  well 
cultivated.  And  we  see  the  judgment,  in  certain  in- 
stances, acquiring  vigor  at  the  expense  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  said  to  be  so,  at  times,  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  mathematics.  But,  then,  I  shall 
venture  to  aver  that,  for  the  whole  man,  the  judgment 
is  not  well  cultivated.  If  such  cultivation  is  a  sacri- 
fice, on  the  part  of  the  individual,  to  the  advancement 
of  the  particular  science  he  studies,  that  is  the  most 
that  can  be  said  of  it.  But  even  then,  it  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary sacrifice,  as  there  are  man}"  illustrious  instan- 
ces to  show.  And  so  far  from  believing  that  any  of 
these  principles  are  bestowed,  as  natural  endowments, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  I  undertake  to  say,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  powerful  imagination,  there,  w^ith 
proper  culture,  might  be  a  powerful  judgment,  and 
the  contrary ;  and  that  wherever  there  is  strong  feel- 
ing, there  might  be  strong  thinking.     There  it  is,  for 
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the  moment.  The  strong  feeling  impHes  a  vivid  per- 
ception of  its  object.  And  the  perception  that  is  vivid 
for  a  moment,  may,  by  sufficient  care,  become  habitually 
keen,  discriminating,  strong,  and  comprehensive.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  the  fanatic,  in  religion  or  in  literature, 
that  feels  the  most  strongly.  The  true  feeling,  as  well 
as  the  true  judgment,  is  deep,  calm,  sustained,  and 
thus  powerful. 

If  all  this  is  true,  we  are  prepared  to  judge  what  con- 
nexion there  is  between  profound  philosophy  and  poetry, 
between  judgment  and  taste,  between  profound  thought 
and  a  fine  imagination.  This  connexion,  did  the  time 
permit,  is  capable  of  other  illustrations  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind.  For  it  might  be  shown,  that  those 
departments  of  literature,  which  have  now  been  named, 
are  not  only  co-ordinate  and  harmonious,  but  that  each 
imparts  a  distinct  and  signal  power  over  the  other.  It 
might  be  shown,  and  indeed  it  must  be  obvious,  that  he 
who  understands  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  is,  for  that 
reason,  better  prepared  to  address  the  mind  :  that  he 
who  understands  the  philosophy  of  poetry,  of  its  subjects, 
of  its  machinery,  its  figures,  its  appropriate  thoughts 
and  feelings,  will  possess  advantages  in  that  knowledge  ; 
that  his  taste,  too,  will  be  better,  who  has  studied  its 
principles  ;  that  his  fiction  will  be  better,  who  is  most 
familiar  with  reality.  It  is  true,  that  a  man,  without 
these  aids,  may  blunder  into  the  right  path  ;  or  he  may 
be  carried  into  it  by  the  strong  impulse  of  genius  ;  by  a 
philosophy,  in  fact,  which  he  has  not  analyzed.  For 
the  guidance  here  is  not  instinct ;  that  is  heaven's 
guidance  and  is  always  safe.  While  the  whole  history 
of  criticism  shows,  that  genius  even  of  the  noblest  order 
has  always  been  committing  the  most  deplorable  errors 
for  the  want  of  knowledge. 

If,  Gentlemen,  1  am  stating  new  doctrines,  I  may  be 
22=^ 
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permitted,  at  least  to  desire  that  they  be  not  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  deny,  that  in  different  individuals  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind  exist  in  great  disproportion 
to  each  other  ;  that  in  some  the  imagination  is  stronger 
than  the  judgment,  and  that  in  others,  the  reverse  is 
manifest  ;  but  I  do  deny  the  necessity  of  any  such 
disproportion,  and  maintain,  that  the  greatest  failures 
of  realy  lofty  talent  have  arisen  from  this  very  incon- 
gruity. I  do  not  deny,  that  different  writers,  and 
more  especially  in  the  present  state  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, are  particularly  qualified  for  different  depart- 
ments of  literary  labour  ;  but  I  maintain,  that  to  the 
perfection  of  each  of  these  departments  all  the  faculties 
must  harmoniously  contribute  :  that  poetry  as  truly 
requires  judgment  as  imagination  ;  and  that  philosophy 
as  truly  requires  imagination  as  judgment.  I  scarcely 
need  except,  indeed,  the  Mathematics  ;  product  of  pure 
reason  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be.  It  would  have 
failed  of  many  of  its  interesting  applications  ;  it  wouhl 
have  stopped  short  of  its  boundless  range  amidst  the 
pathways  of  heaven,  but  for  the  prompting  and  gui- 
dance of  imagination.  I  say,  therefore,  that  for  rearing 
up  the  intellectual  man,  for  raising  the  noblest  forms 
of  intellectual  production,  every  faculty  of  the  soul 
must  do  its  part ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  every 
power  must  labour ;  that  fancy  is  a  working  faculty 
as  truly  as  reason. 

This  indeed  is  the  practical  principle  which  I  have 
already  stated,  and  which  I  shall  now  undertake  to 
defend.  The  denial  of  it  has  commonly  appeared  in 
the  form  which  my  language  has  just  implied  ;  in  the 
exemption,  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  powers,  such  as 
fancy,  taste,  genius,  (fee,  from  the  necessity  of  study. 
No  popular  error  in  literature,  I  conceive,  is  deeper  or 
more  injurious  than  this.     To  counteract  this  ;  to  show 
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the  universal  necessity  of  study,  of  a  thorough  and 
patient  appUcation  of  mind,  in  every  department  of 
hterature :  to  bring  all  the  intellectual  faculties  under 
the  one  grand  condition  of  improving  by  exercise^  I 
have  thought  it  not  irrelevant  to  insist,  briefly  as  I 
have,  on  the  congruity  which  exists  among  them  all. 
Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say,  for  T  do 
not  and  shall  not  say,  that  study,  formal  study,   can 
compensate  for  all  defects  of  original  genius,  or  that 
there  are  no  differences  of  natural  endowment,  for  they 
certainly  are  great ;  but  this  I  maintain,  that,  let  the 
original  power  be  what  it  may,  without  strong  and  fix- 
ed application,  formal   or  informal,  seen  or    unseen^ 
with  books  or  without  them,  that  power  can  produce 
nothing  that  will  live,  or  is  worthy  to  live.    Indeed,  I 
might  say,  that  without  such  study  there  is  neither 
fruit  nor  evidence  of  high  natural  endowment.     I  will 
only  further  premise,  that  in  my  remarks  on  the  value 
and  importance  of  study,  I  shall   solicit  your  indul- 
gence to  a  pretty  free  range  of  topics,  and  that  I  shall 
occupy  the  passing  hour,  not  so  much  with  an  abstract 
discussion  of  the  principle  I  contend  for,  as  with  stric- 
tures on  some  of  those  circumstances  of  our  intellec- 
tual condition,  and  some  of  those  opinions  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  which  are  unfriendly  to  severe  and  thorough 
mental  culture  and  application. 

From  that  fair  proportion  of  the  mind,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  from  the  severe  old  models  of  united 
strength  and  grace,  and,  more  than  all,  from  the  study 
necessary  to  the  imitation  of  them,  I  apprehend,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  much  of  our  modern  literature,  as 
well  as  of  many  maxims  among  us,  to  depart.  And 
the  peculiar  situation  of  scholars  in  this  country,  or  of 
those  who  should  be  scholars,  is  lending  its  aid  to  the 
same  result.      I  venture  to  say  of  those  who  should 
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be  scholars ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  we  are,  so  many 
of  us,  men  of  business  and  men  of  action  rather  than 
of  study,  and  there  is  as  yet  so  little  division  of  intel- 
lectual labour  among  us,  that  superficial  acquisitions, 
and  vague  pursuits,  and  negligent  habits  of  mind,  are 
our  greatest  dangers. 

But  I  must  undertake  more  particularly  to  point  out 
some  of  the  causes  that  are  leading  to  this  result ;  that 
are  leading  many,  certainly,  to  a  neglect  of  hard  study, 
and  to  a  disproportioned  and  defective  culture  of  the 
mind.  As  one  of  these  causes,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
general  tendencies  of  our  modern  literature. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  present  age  is  characterized 
by  a  strong  thirst  for  excitement.  Is  it  a  craving  for 
excitement,  —  or  is  it  that  somewhat  less  respectable 
characteristic,  a  craving  for  entertainment,  that  marks 
the  age?  There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  set  them 
up  as  rival  passions ;  being,  as  they  doubtless  are,  but 
different  degrees  of  the  same  passion.  They  are  not 
stronger,  probably,  than  they  have  always  been,  among 
nations  of  the  European  stock  ;  than  they  were  amidst 
"  the  fierce  democracy "  of  Greece,  the  stern  Roman 
dehght  in  gladiatorial  shows,  or  amidst  the  chivalry 
of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  observation,  which  is  of 
importance,  is  this,  that  while  the  world  is  becoming 
more  civilized,  more  intellectual,  and  more  addicted  to 
peaceful  pursuits,  both  of  these  passions,  the  thirst  for 
excitement  and  the  thirst  for  entertainment,  are  mak- 
ing demands  upon  literature,  such  as  they  have  never 
made  at  any  former  period.  The  spread  of  education 
is  bringing  forward  a  host  of  readers  ;  the  art  of  print- 
ing is  providing  them  with  books  ;  and  the  gradual 
disuse  of  public  sports  and  spectacles,  the  decline  of 
fetes  and  tournaments,  the  departure  from  the  public 
eye  of  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war/' 
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are  carrying  home  the  want  of  entertainment  to  mil- 
hons  of  peaceful  fire-sides. 

This  state  of  things  is  creating  a  new  era  in  litera- 
ture. Books,  to  an  extent  before  unprecedented,  are 
becoming  luxuries  ;  and  these  luxuries  are  having  the 
usual  eflfect  when  substituted  in  the  place  of  substan- 
tial food ;  they  are  making  men  effeminate ;  they  are 
making  effeminate  scholars.  It  is  true,  that  many  of 
the  great  productions  of  antiquity  were  designed  for 
the  people;  but  few  of  them  for  their  entertainment; 
and  none,  that  I  remember,  for  the  idle  or  weary 
hours  of  domestic  relaxation.  They  were  designed 
for  the  people ;  but  still  for  the  assembled  people,  for 
the  eager  throng  of  the  forum,  of  the  Centuries,  of  the 
Olympic  games,  or  of  the  theatre  ;  and  the  theatre  too, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  a  school  of  far  severer 
morals  and  more  pointed  satire,  than  our  own.  In 
one  form  or  another,  the  great  public  was  ever  before 
the  eyes  of  the  ancient  popular  writers.  What  they 
wrote  for  the  people  at  all,  was  designed  for  popular, 
not  for  private  use.  And,  inspired  as  their  productions 
were  by  this  stirring  sense  of  general  interests,  and  by 
the  anticipated  and  immediate  verdict,  upon  their 
claims,  of  great  assemblies,  they  are  of  a  character 
not  to  enervate,  but  to  arouse  and  strengthen  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Literature,  in  modern  times,  is  domes- 
ticated. It  is  converted,  indeed,  to  a  most  important 
use ;  but  it  is  passing  too,  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
refinement,  from  use  to  luxury. 

The  immediate  effects  of  that  great  change,  which 
the  spread  of  education  and  the  development  of  new 
social  wants  are  creating,  of  that  change  which  has 
substituted  a  reading  for  a  hearing  pubhc,  and  the 
lounger  at  the  fire-side  for  the  agitated  asembly  ;  the 
immediate    effects,   I   say,   are    sufficiently   obvious. 
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The  remote  consequences  may  not  be  so  obvious,  but 
they  are  no  less  certain. 

The  first  effect  is  to  lower  the  style  of  literary  com- 
position, and  to  render  the  standard  more  vague  and  un- 
certain. The  style  is  to  be  read.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
negligent  and  irregular  at  less  hazard.  The  sentence 
that  is  not  clear,  on  the  first  reading,  may  be  read 
again ;  and  if,  as  is  not  uncommon,  it  requires  a 
third  reading,  the  author  is  not  present  to  receive  the 
salutary  tokens  of  the  displeasure  or  vexation  he 
causes.  The  standard,  too,  becomes  vague  from  the 
extension  and  variety  of  the  audience  to  be  addressed. 
There  is  no  o?ie  public,  of  grave  Romans  or  acute  Athe- 
nians, where  an  author's  rivals  were  ready  to  note  him, 
and  the  common  people  were  critics  ;  but  his  style  takes 
its  chance  for  praise  or  censure  among  all  the  reading 
families  of  an  empire.  Hence,  if  it  is  not,  in  fact, 
more  difficult  to  tell  what  good  English  is,  than  to 
decide  the  same  point  in  the  ancient  languages,  it  is 
at  any  rate  more  difficult  to  check  the  aberrations  of 
literary  pretension  and  vanity. 

The  next  effect  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  tlie  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  the 
world  is  the  prodigious  multiplication  of  books  of  en- 
tertainment, for  the  people.  We  are  deluged  with 
works  of  this  class  ;  and  the  passing  tide  bears  us, 
every  day,  not  only  new  productions,  but  new  forms 
of  literary  production.  It  would  be  a  very  serious 
task  to  master  even  the  literature  of  the  Annuals. 
Meanwhile  periodical  publications  crowd  upon  us, 
keeping  pace  with  every  division  of  time  but  hours 
and  minutes,  (for  even  the  newspapers  grow  learned,) 
filling  all  the  spaces  not  occupied  by  larger  trifles,  and 
covering,  with  grievous  and  pertinacious  disorder  and 
disarray,  the  tables  that,  fifty  y  ears  ago,  were  pressed 
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only  by  goodly  quartos,  or  reverend  folios.  Seriously ; 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  literature  of  the 
day,  without  losing  sight  of  things  far  more  impor- 
tant. Professional  duties  77iW5^  be  attended  to;  and 
these  discharged,  the  contest  lies,  with  many,  between 
sound  learning  and  trifling  entertainment. 

And  here  is  found  the  worst  effect  of  all,  of  the  state 
of  modern  literature ;  more  remote,  as  I  have  said, 
but  not  less  certain.  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
many  fail  in  that  contest ;  that  many,  who  might  and 
should  be  sound  scholars,  become  mere  men  of  taste, 
and  of  very  superficial  taste,  too,  for  the  want  of  severe 
study  and  of  thorough  and  philosophical  habits  of 
mind.  If  I  do  not  very  much  mistake  the  literary 
signs  of  the  times,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  ground- 
less apprehension.  It  is  not  only  true,  that  the  mighty 
folios  of  former  days  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  I 
venture  to  think,  that  books  and  essays  of  the  most 
moderate  dimensions,  that  require  profound  attention, 
stand  less  chance  in  the  competition  with  lighter 
works,  than  they  once  did. 

It  shall  be  allowed  that  there  have  been  great  temp- 
tations. The  muse  of  fiction,  it  is  true,  has  laid  aside 
some  of  her  enchantments  and  sorceries  ;  but  she  has 
clothed  herself  in  the  sober  livery  of  history,  and  no 
one  fears  her ;  she  has  clothed  herself  with  immortal 
genius  and  beauty,  and  no  one  can  resist  her.  She 
has  become  no  less  powerful,  and  far  more  wise.  It  is 
this  that  has  carried  the  works  of  the  mighty  Magi- 
cian, and  with  them  a  multitude  of  humbler  friends, 
into  universal  society.  For  that  master-spirit  has 
proved  himself  a  magician,  in  a  wider  sense  than  that 
of  having  enchanted  his  individual  readers ;  he  has 
given  a  bias  to  the  whole  reading  of  the  age.  The 
novel-reading   of  former  days  was,  comparatively,   a 
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lady's  luxury  ;  it  is  now  the  business  of  men  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  great  employments  of  society  ;  it  is  invading 
the  department  of  the  scholar's  labours.  The  novel 
is  no  longer  "  a  book  of  the  boudoir,"  but  it  is  a  book 
of  the  study.  That  long  and  lengthening  series  of 
volumes  in  our  libraries,  marked  Waverly,  though  it 
may  be  high  up  in  the  pile,  threatens  insecurity  to  the 
whole  fabric. 

This  influence  of  the  literature  of  the  day  to  beguile 
us  from  deep  study  and  profound  thought,  is  not  left 
to  operate  by  itself;  but  we  have  sundry  clever  and 
convenient  maxims  to  help  it  on.  The  prevailing 
ideas  of  originality  of  thought,  of  imagination,  of 
poetry,  of  eloquence,  of  fine  writing,  and  of  study 
itself  lean,  as  I  think,  to  this  injurious  result. 

I  say,  in  the  first  place,  of  study  itself — of  the  very 
business  of  mental  culture.  And  speaking  on  this 
point  and  going  to  the  primary  deficiency,  I  venture 
to  question,  whether  the  very  ideas  of  intellectual 
improvement,  even  among  thinking  men,  do  not  fall 
farther  short  of  the  thoroughness  and  consistency  of  a 
real  system  and  science  than  any  other  ideas  that 
prevail  among  us.  I  put  it  to  the  scholars  who  hear 
me,  with  all  deference,  how  far  they  have  settled 
within  themselves,  the  plan,  so  to  speak,  of  what  they 
"will  be,  or  wall  attempt — nay,  whether,  in  fact,  the 
indistinct  conceptions  which  are  commonly  entertained 
are  not  as  wavering  and  fluctuating,  as  they  are  ill 
defined.  The  idea  of  a  perfect  man,  upon  which 
Cicero  so  often  and  eloquently  discourses,  under  the 
name  of  the  orator,  seems  scarcely  to  have  any  place 
among  our  modern  speculations.  He  was  to  be  not  a 
philosopher  only,  not  a  mathematician,  nor  a  student 
of  history,  nor  an  amateur  in  the  arts,  nor  a  poet,  nor 
a  good  man,  (yea,  and  a  pious  man,)  only ;  but  he 
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was  to  be  all  of  them  in  one ;  and  so  trained  in  all 
his  faculties,  that  when  he  put  forth  their  united 
effort,  that  effort  should  be  expressed  by  nothing  but 
the  Demosthenic  word,  action — concentrated,  intense, 
all-powerful  action ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  extent  of  modern  science, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  its  details,  absolutely  require 
a  division  of  intellectual  labour,  inconsistent  with 
Cicero's  description  of  a  perfect  man.  I  am  not  about 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  topic  so  extensive. 
But  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  there  are  living- 
instances  of  all  that  extent  and  variety  of  attainment 
which  his  description  requires  ;  instances,  too,  in  which 
all  this,  instead  of  distracting  or  diverting  the  mind, 
contributes  in  fact  to  its  pre-eminence  in  some  one 
department;  and  this,  from  all  professional  men,  at 
least,  is  the  true  division  of  intellectual  labour. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  concerning  which 
perhaps  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce ;  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  the  most  thorough  and  power- 
ful principles  are  yet  fairly,  and  prominently  enough, 
introduced  into  our  systems  for  improving  the  mind. 
I  say  nothing  of  studying  sixteen  hours  a  day ;  six- 
teen hours  a  day  !  for  fifty  years,  and  then  finding  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  old  age :  an  achievement  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  moon — or  in  Germany  !  I  say 
nothing  of  the  vaunted  practical  spirit  of  the  age, 
whose  wisdom  seems  to  consist  in  overlooking  all 
necessary  means,  all  previous  training,  to  spring  to 
the  end.  I  say  nothing  of  the  imperfect  courses  of 
education  with  which  many  of  our  youth  are  obliged 
to  be  content,  or  to  which  at  least  they  are  obliged  to 
confine  themselves.  But  what  are  the  grand  im- 
pulses and  projects  offered  to  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunities  ?  We  are  labouring  hard  at  the  mind ; 
23 
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and  the  main  lever — I  should  not  complain  if  it  were 
onl^  an  auxiliary  power — but  the  main  lever  with 
which  we  are  striving  to  raise  it  up  is  ambition,  and 
ambition,  too,  for  immediate  display  and  distinction. 
This  is  the  grand  principle  in  almost  all  our  schools. 
We  are  working  with  this  convenient  and  ready,  but 
comparatively  gross  and  clumsy  instrument,  rather 
than  inspiring  the  soul  with  those  principles  and 
bringing  forth  from  within  it  that  development  by 
which  it  will  rise,  irresistibly  rise  of  itself.  With  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems  of  moral  teaching,  am- 
bition was  the  only  principle,  perhaps,  that  could  be 
relied  on.  But  with  our  systems,  with  the  simple  and 
sublime  precepts  of  Christianity,  with  the  solemn 
revelation  of  a  future  life,  that  pours  contempt  upon 
all  human  pride,  the  selfish  love  of  distinction,  in  all 
noble  minds,  is  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  vigour ; 
and  when  the  whole  weight  is  leaned  upon  it,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  reed,  that  is  constantly  wavering  and 
swaying  beneath  us. 

Observe,  also,  how  cautiously  religion,  the  strongest 
impulse  in  the  human  soul,  is  excluded  from  the  paths 
of  our  literature  ;  how  little  our  literary  men  have  been 
taught  to  draw  from  that  deepest  fountain  of  human 
nature;  how  little  our  scholars,  those  minds  that 
should  bear  the  brightest  impress  of  the  Divinity — 
how  little  they  have  felt  themselves,  as  scholars,  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  religion.  Observe  how 
staid  and  precise  an  air  it  has  worn,  when  it  has 
entered  one  of  our  literary  Reviews ;  not  Puritanism 
was  ever  more  precise  ;  it  has  been  a  scholastic  dig- 
nitary, or  a  fine  gentleman,  decent,  decorous,  super- 
ficial, cold.  Tiius,  too,  has  it  passed  through  almost 
the  entire  range  of  our  classic  English  literature. 
Even  of  Addison,  Soame  Jenyns  has  somewhere  said, 
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with  too  much  justice,  that  he  seemed  to  regard  the 
Supreme  Being  with  an  awe,  as  vague  and  indefinite 
as  that  with  w^hich  a  child  gazes  upon  the  mighty 
elephant.  Even  our  great  Moralist,  as  it  has  been 
said,  when  Mr.  Boswell  urged  upon  him  some  of  the 
deeper  and  more  anxious  questionings  of  the  human 
heart  on  the  subject  of  religion,  had  nothing  to  say, 
but,  "  My  dear  Sir,  keep  your  mind  free  from  cant." 
We  may  not  say,  perhaps,  that  our  literature  is  singu- 
larly irreligious  ;  but  it  certainly  is,  taken  as  a  body, 
singularly  deficient  hi  the  depth  and  power  that  be- 
long to  that  sentiment. 

I  cannot  altogether  join  in  a  similar  charge,  which 
is  now  somew^hat  familiarly  brought  against  our  intel- 
lectual philosophy.  I  should  be  glad,  at  least,  to  un- 
derstand Kant  and  Coleridge,  before  I  can  agree  to  it. 
I  should  be  glad  to  understand  that  some  of  their  lan- 
guage has  any  meaning,  or  any  that  answers  to  the 
mystical  depths  of  their  phraseology.  And,  indeed,  so 
much  of  simple  and  of  glorious  truth  do  I  find  in  the 
transcendental  school,  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  be 
reconciled  to  its  doctrines,  than  to  the  absurd  language 
in  which  their  advocates  have  seen  fit  to  clothe  them. 

But,  after  all,  what  chance  there  is  for  a  thorough 
philosophy,  in  the  tendencies  of  our  English  literature 
at  the  present  day,  is  a  doubtful  point.  The  good  old 
times,  when  men  sat  down  amidst  comparatively  few 
books  to  think  for  themselves,  seem  to  be  giving  place 
to  days  of  multifarious  and  monstrous  reading.  I  look 
in  vain  in  England  for  patient  thinkers  like  Bacon, 
and  Locke,  and  Tucker  and  Reid ;  and  I  know  not 
precisely  where  we  are  to  look  among  ourselves,  for 
men  like  Edwards  and  his  school  of  metaphysical 
divines. 

Indeed,  in  almost  every  department,   there  is  too 
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little  of  that  patient  and  thorough  cultivation,  which 
measures  years  in  its  plan,  before  it  proposes  to  come 
to  its  finished  result.  It  is  a  striking  remark  of  Dege- 
rando,  that  "  the  extraordinary  most  generally  have 
sacrificed  some  condition  essential  to  future  progress." 
It  is  worth  the  consideration  of  eminent  men,  how  far 
their  distinction  may  be  procured  at  this  sacrifice,  or 
may  be  liable  to  bring  about  this  result  in  the  progress 
of  their  future  being  ;  how  far  the  cultivation  of  some 
powers  may  have  been  carried  on,  to  the  neglect  of 
others,  or  of  their  whole  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  and  it  is  not  necessary  as  I  have 
undertaken  to  show, — it  is  certain  that  in  the  youthful 
student,  a  diseased  and  superficial  ambition,  eager  for 
display,  anxious  to  be  known,  panting  for  distinction 
rather  than  for  excellence,  seeking  for  manifestation 
rather  than  for  development,  urging  itself, — not  urged 
from  within, — but  urging  itself  on,  with  a  premature 
and  feverish  excitement ;  that  such  an  ambition,  I  say, 
is  making  fatal  sacrifices  of  future  merit,  and  distinc- 
tion also,  to  present  notoriety.  It  is  painful  to  see  the 
disposition  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  early  and  pro- 
mising talent  among  us,  to  rely  upon  its  present 
attainments  or  its  hasty  efforts,  to  rely  upon  the  ready 
coin  which  it  bears  about  with  it,  rather  than  pa- 
tiently to  cultivate  the  deep  mine  within ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  salutary  admonition  aflforded  us,  it  would 
be  yet  more  painful  to  behold  its  brief,  spendthrift 
career,  and  final  poverty. 

In  short,  the  very  first  article,  in  a  sound  literary 
creed,  is  but  half  believed  among  us  ;  and  this  scep- 
ticism vitiates  all  our  faith.  We  believe  in  genius, 
and  eloquence,  and  poetry ;  we  believe  in  glorious 
thoughts,  and  intellectual  inspirations,  and  visions  of 
beauty  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  in — study  ;  and  we 
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do  but  half  believe  in  truth.    "  Triilb  1"  says  tbe  scep- 
tic sa-e,  "it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing."-" Truth  ! 
says  the  small,  practical  philosopher,  "what  is  truth 
ffood   for,   if  it   will   not  give  us  a  warmer  hearth, 
or  a  more  plentiful  board  T     In  short,  utility,  we  are 
told  is  taking  such  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  mankmd, 
that  the  world  must  grow  intellectually  dull,  tame, 
and  spiritless  ;  it  is  getting  to  be  too  cultivated  for 
poetry,  too   comfortable  for  eloquence,  too   busy   for 
literature,    and    too   sharp-sighted   for   faith.     All   its 
nobler   productions,  it   is    said,   must  dechne  amidst 
this  grand  modern  improvement ;  and  the  world  must 
henceforth  be   governed,  not   by   mind,  but   by  ma- 
chinery ;  it  is  no  longer  to  seek  for  truth,— pamful 
toil !  but  for  comfort.     ^Yhatever  will  promote  this,— 
sciences  or  arts,  governments  or  manufactories,  rail- 
ways or  books,  no  matter  what,  that  tends  to  this  re- 
suU,  is  to  engross  the  future  attention  of  mankind. 

" Ve  run.   alas  !  after  truth,"  said  Voltaire,   long 
ago,  "  ah  !  believe  me,  error  has  its  value."     That  is 
the'real  and  infidel  text,  from  which  all  this  fine  doc- 
trine is  derived  ;  for  the  old  French  philosophy  was 
as  infidel  with  regard  to  what  is  human,   as  with 
regard  to  what  is  divine.     And  even  Mr.  Burke  may 
be  quoted  for  the  observation,  that  "  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  are  much  higher  than  any  which  are 
derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the  judgment,"  as  if  the 
two  quahties  were  inconsistent  with  each  other.     And 
we  have  the  proverbial  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  for 
the  declaration,  (I  do  not  undertake  to  give  his  words,) 
that  all  eloquence  is  founded  on  extravagance.     And 
a  lady,  who  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  the 
author  of  forty  volumes,  has,  not  long  since,  told  us, 
that,  for  her  own  sex  at  least,  intuition  is  better  than 
reasoning.     And  our  poets  have  ever  been  singing  of 
23* 
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the  charm  and  rapture  of  youthful  fancy  ;  leaving  it 
to  be  inferred,  that  riper  years  and  sounder  judgment 
must  chill  and  quench  its  fervors,  instead  of  guiding 
them  upward  to  an  increasing,  steady,  noon-tide 
strength  and  splendour.  And  our  philosophers  have 
decided,  that  the  favoured  age  of  poetry  is  the  yo2ith 
of  the  world  ;  as  if  the  poems  of  Homer  could  have 
been  the  production  of  a  rude  and  undisciplined  mind. 

But  let  us  collect  some  of  these  maxims,  that  have 
long,  with  undefined  shape  and  uncertain  tendency, 
been  floating  about  in  the  world,  and  put  them  in  some 
form,  and  place  them  directly  before  us.  Let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  those  qualities  and  efforts  of  mind  which 
are  commonly  thought  to  be,  less  than  any  others,  the 
fruit  of  patient  study.  The  instances,  which  every 
one's  reflection  will  at  once  present  us  with,  are  such 
as  poetry,  eloquence,  the  walks  of  fiction,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  originality  of  mind,  and  native  genius. 
These  forms  and  features  of  literary  talent,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  touch  in  but  a  single  point ;  and  al- 
though it  were  easy,  no  doubt,  to  make  each  of  them, 
even  on  this  point,  the  subject  of  extensive  discussion, 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  my  argument ;  it 
must,  at  any  rate,  on  this  occasion  be  dispensed  with. 

What,  then,  is  poetry  ?  The  common  answer  would 
be,  that  it  is  some  peculiar  gift,  some  intellectual 
eflluence,  distinct,  not  merely  in  form,  not  merely  in 
rhythm,  but  essentially  and  in  its  very  nature  distinct 
from  all  prose  writings.  Its  numbers  are  mystic  num- 
bers ;  its  themes  are  far  above  us,  and  away  from  us, 
in  the  clouds,  or  in  the  hues  of  the  distant  landscape ; 
it  is  at  war  with  the  realities  of  life,  and  it  is  especially 
afraid  of  logic.  It  is  using  no  extravagant  language, 
it  is  committing  no  vulgar  mistake  to  sa}^,  that  poetry 
is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  "peculiar  trade  and  mystery," 
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nay,  in  a  sense  beyond  that  of  this  technical  language, 
as  a  real  and  absolute  mystery.  In  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  journals  of  the  day,  we  find  a  writer 
complaining  after  this  sort;  '*  Poetry,"  says  he,  "  the 
Avorkings  of  genius  itself,  which,  in  all  times,  and  with 
one  or  another  meaning,  has  been  called  inspiration, 
and  held  to  be  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  is  no  long- 
er without  its  scientific  exposition."*  And  why,  let 
us  ask,  why  should  it  be  without  its  exposition  ? — ay, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  a  science  of  criti- 
cism among  us  (for  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  great  deal 
less  of  it  than  there  was  in  the  days  of  Addison  and 
Johnson),  I  would  say  it  is  scientific  exposition  ?  What 
is  poetry?  What  is  this  mysterious  thing,  but  one 
form  in  which  human  nature  expresses  itself?  What 
is  it  but  embodying,  what  is  it  but  "  showing  up,"  in 
all  its  moods,  from  the  lowliest  to  the  loftiest,  the  same 
deep  and  impassioned,  but  universal  mind,  which  is 
alike  and  equally  the  theme  of  philosophy  ?  What 
does  poetry  tell  us,  but  that  which  was  already  in  our 
own  hearts?  What  are  all  its  intermingled  lights 
and  shadows  ;  what  are  its  gorgeous  clouds  of  imagery, 
and  the  hues  of  its  distant  landscapes  ;  what  are  its  bright 
and  blessed  visions,  and  its  dark  pictures,  of  sorrow 
and  passion,  but  the  varied  reflection  of  the  beautiful 
and  holy,  and  yet  overshadowed,  and  marred,  and  af- 
flicted nature  within  us  ?  And  how  then  is  poetry 
any  more  inscrutable  than  our  own  hearts  are  inscru- 
table !  To  whom  or  to  what,  let  us  ask  again,  does 
poetry  address  itself?  To  what,  in  its  heroic  ballads, 
in  its  epic  song,  in  its  humbler  verse,  in  its  strains  of 
love,  or  pity,  or  indignation, — to  what  does  it  speak, 
but  to  human  nature,  but  to  the  common  mind  of  all 
the  w^orld?     And  its  noblest  productions,  its  Iliads,  its 
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Hamlets  and  Lears,  the  whole  world  has  understood, — 
the  rude  and  the  refined,  the  anchorite  and  the  throng 
of  men.  There  is  poetry  in  real  hfe,  and  in  the  hum- 
blest life.  There  is  "unwritten  poetry";  there  is 
poetry  in  prose ;  there  is  poetry  in  all  living  hearts. 

Let  him  be  the  true  poet  who  shall  find  it,  sympa- 
thize with  it,  and  bring  it  to  light.  He  that  does  so 
must  deeply  study  human  nature.  He  that  does  so, 
must,  wdiether  he  know^s  it  or  not,  be  a  philosopher. 
Much  there  is,  no  doubt,  of  technical  language,  much 
about  quiddities  and  entities,  that  he  may  not  know. 
But  he  must  know,  and  that  by  deep  study  and  obser- 
vation, how  feelings  and  passions  rise  in  the  human 
breast,  w^hat  are  those  which  coexist,  what  repel  each 
other,  what  naturally  spring  one  from  another  ;  he 
must  know  what  within  is  moved,  and  how  it  is  put 
in  action,  by  all  this  moving  world  around  us  ;  what 
chords  are  struck,  not  only  by  the  rough  touches  of 
fortune,  but  w^hat  are  swept  by  invisible  influences ; 
he  must  know  all  the  wants,  and  suiferings,  and  joys 
of  this  inward  being,  what  are  its  darkest  struggles, 
its  sublimest  tendencies,  its  most  soothing  hopes,  and 
most  blessed  affections ;  and  all  this  is  divine  philoso- 
phy. He  must  wait  almost  in  prayer  at  the  oracle 
within  ;  he  must  write  the  very  language  of  his  own 
soul ;  he  must  write  no  rash  response  from  the  shrines 
of  idolized  models  ;  but  asking,  questioning,  hstcning 
to  the  voice  within  as  he  writes  ;  and  then  will  the 
deepest  philosophy  take  the  form  of  the  noblest  inspi- 
ration. 

And  w^hat  more  does  the  eloquent  man,  let  us  ask 
again— what  more  does  he,  than  express  that  which, 
in  greater  or  less  power,  is  within  us  all  ?  He  creates 
nothing.  He  is  but  an  interpreter  of  what  God  has 
created  within  us.     He  only  gives  it  language.     In 
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the  old  Puritan  phrase,  as  true  in  philosophy  as  in 
rehgion,  he  is  "  but  an  instrument."  He  but  unlocks 
the  sources  of  feeling,  and  it  flows  of  itself  And  the 
key  which  is  to  open  for  him  a  way  to  the  hearts  of 
others,  is  a  profound  study,  a  deep  knowledge,  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  what  is  in  his  own  heart. 

And  what  is  fiction  ? — for  I  find  that  I  must  not 
dwell  upon  these  instances, — what  is  fiction,  but  as- 
sembling in  various  combinations  the  traits  of  real  life  ? 
Nor  do  all  the  efforts  of  imagination  ever  go  beyond 
the  simple  reality.  Nor  can  all  the  tales  of  imaginary 
distress  or  joy  ever  equal  what  takes  place  in  the 
dwelhngs  of  human  affection.  The  tones  of  rapturous 
or  agonized  human  sympathy,  tenderness,  love,  pity, 
the  gentle  voices  of  kindness  that  echo  from  the  fami- 
liar hearth-stone,  the  accents  in  which  a  mother  speaks 
to  her  sick  and  suffering  child,  surpass  all  that  fancy 
can  imagine,  or  the  stage  exhibit.  And  no  ficti- 
tious heroism  is  more  noble  than  that  which  swells 
many  a  heart,  in  the  secret  and  solitary  strife  of  vir- 
tue. And  all  the  sentimental  descriptions  in  the  world 
are  but  cold  rhapsody,  in  comparison  with  what  is  ac- 
tually witnessed  and  felt  in  the  daily  communion  of 
heart  with  heart. 

The  argument  which,  in  pursuance  of  my  design,  I 
might  draw  from  these  observations,  is  evident.  By 
laying  the  foundation  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  fiction 
in  human  nature,  I  say,  that  they  are  brought  within 
the  range  of  the  strictest  philosophy,  and  that  they  de- 
mand the  most  thorough  and  philosophical  study. 

While  I  thus  refer  again  to  the  argument  I  am  pur- 
suing, I  will  advert,  in  passing,  to  the  common  objec- 
tion. It  is  said,  that  study  often  has  the  effect  to  chill 
the  sensibihty  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  success  in 
these  lofty  arts,  or  that  it  leads  to  those  fine  discrimi- 
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nations  of  thought,  which  take  proportionably  from 
its  strong  and  bold  outhne  and  coloring.  The  answer 
is,  that  the  study  which  produces  this  effect  is  not  of 
the  right  kind,  that  it  is  not  healthful  to  the  mind,  nor 
in  the  highest  degree  thorough,  sound,  and  discrimi- 
nating in  itself,  that  it  certainly  is  not  properly  adapt- 
ed to  its  end,  that,  with  reference  to  its  end,  it  certain- 
ly is  not  philosophical.  No  doubt  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  poetic  fire  is  chilled  by  metaphysical  ab- 
straction. There  are  those  who  have  become  less 
eloquent  writers  for  being  more  refined  thinkers,  and 
others  who  have  become  less  eloquent  speakers  in  the 
study  to  improve.  But  in  every  such  instance,  I  con- 
tend, that  the  study  is  not  sound,  and  wise,  and  well 
applied.  I  cannot  admit,  that  the  mystical  and  misty 
speculations  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  with  however  much  of 
noble  thought  and  deep  penetration,  they  discover,  are 
any  exception  to  the  remark.  I  cannot  admit,  that 
he  is  any  the  better  philosopher  for  being  the  worse,  if 
he  is  the  worse,  poet.  The  essayist,  Foster,  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  an  eloquent  writer  sinking,  as 
he  has  done,  in  his  later  productions,  under  the  weight 
of  tedious  and  perplexed  sentences,  from  too  much  re- 
finement of  thought.  His  brain  has  spun  the  matter 
of  his  late  discussion  so  thick  and  fine  with  qualifica- 
tions, that  his  own  manly  sense  is  scarcely  able  to 
break  through  them  ;  and  his  reader  is  wearied  with 
pursuing  out,  first  one  line  of  qualification  and  then 
another,  till  he  loses  the  main  thread  of  the  discourse.* 
But,  then,  I  maintain  that  the  same  acuteness,  which 
led  him  to  perceive  the  innumerable  discriminations 
into  which  thought  branches  out,  should  have  led  him 
in  popular  discourse,  to  cut  off  those  smaller  limbs 
which  detract  alike  from  the  strength,  beauty,  and 

*A8  in  the  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance. 
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distinctness  of  the  picture.  What  we  have  to  require 
of  such  writers  is,  not  that  they  should  think  less,  but 
they  should  think  more.  We  demand  an  effort  be- 
yond that  of  philosophizing —the  effort  of  communi- 
cation ;  an  effort  which  is  declared  by  Dr.  Brown  to 
be  the  very  end  of  "  a  judicious  logic."  And  in  order 
to  the  success  of  this  effort,  we  demand  the  study,  the 
strong  and  vivid  perception,  that  emblazons  its  main 
thought,  on  every  page,  with  a  brightness  that  extin- 
guishes every  inferior  hght. 

The  case  of  those  writers,  and  it  is  not  rare,  who, 
from  the  time  of  their  first  successful  production,  fall 
ever  after  into  a  lower  and  poorer  style,  will  not  be 
thought  to  offer  any  objection.  The  deterioration 
arises  percisely  from  want  of  study,  from  self-confidence 
and  carelessness,  from  poverty  of  thought  in  many 
cases,  and  in  some,  from  the  vanity,  in  the  writers,  of 
supposing,  that  it  was  the  charm  of  their  peculiarities, 
and  not  the  claim  of  their  general  merits,  that  had  at- 
tracted the  public  notice. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the  labours  for 
improvement  of  the  pubhc  speaker.  There  is  one 
common  observation  on  this  subject,  however,  which 
is  often  made  with  great  confidence,  and  as  a  tri- 
umphant argument  against  study,  to  which  I  shall 
not  reply  as  an  objection,  because  I  entirely  controvert 
its  truth.  It  is  said  that  some  of  our  most  eloquent 
speakers  are  native  orators,  and  have  never  studied 
their  productions  at  all,  with  reference  to  dehvery. 
This  I  deny ;  for  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  rhetorical  study  is  left  out  of  this  statement. 
I  mean  what  rhetoricians  call  the  "  silent  study"  of  a 
piece, — in  which  the  celebrated  Siddons  is  said  so 
much  to  have  exercised  herself, — and  which,  however 
unconsciously,  I  am  as  certain  that  eloquent  speakers 
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have  used,  as  I  am  that  the  painter  has  studied  the 
picture  on  iiis  canvass. 

But  to  refer  to  the  common  rhetorical  exercises ;  I 
maintain,  that  study  fails  here,  if  at  all,  from  the  want 
of  thoroughness,  patience,  or  good  sense, — fails  especi- 
ally because  it  is  not  study  enough.  The  orator  is 
thinking  too  much  of  his  art  perhaps,  is  thinking  of 
principles  and  rules  and  criticisms,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  attempts  to  exchange  his  art  for  action. 
But  what  is  the  inference?  Not  that  philosophy  and 
practice  prevent  success ;  not  that  they  are  useless ; 
but  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  them ;  that  he 
has  not  used  them  enough.  He  is  not  familiar  Avith 
them.  He  is  encumbered  by  that  which  might  aid 
him.  He  is  intimidated,  in  fact,  by  the  armour  which 
he  has  not  learned  to  wield.  He  is  like  the  raw  re- 
cruit, who  is  all  the  while  thinking  what  terrible  wea- 
pons he  is  using,  and  what  fearful  passes  he  makes. 
We  would  have  the  soldier  certainly  taught  the  art 
of  fence ;  but  if  he  were  constantly  thinking  of  its 
rules  and  principles,  if  his  head  were  filled  with  his 
books  and  his  practice,  as  he  went  into  the  battle,  he 
would  of  course  fight  timidly  and  awkwardly ;  his 
philosophy,  so  to  call  it, — his  superficial  accomplish- 
ment, that  is  to  say, — would  be  a  bad  thing  for  him. 
But,  then,  again,  the  inference  would  be,  not  that  the 
art  of  fence  is  a  bad  thing,  but  that  he  is  badly  or 
imperfectly  instructed  in  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  real  study,  of  real  philoso- 
phy, in  fact,  without  the  name,  and  without  even  the 
consciousness  of  it.  And  I  undertake  to  sa)'^,  as  to 
mere  style,  that,  in  the  composition  of  a  single  para- 
graph of  a  high  order  and  of  any  great  beauty,  though 
the  writer  may  be  insensible  of  it,  there  is  as  keen  and 
careful  a  selection  and  discrimination  of  thoughts,  as 
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exact  a  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  decisive 
and  determinate  a  rejection  of  every  thought  that 
would  interfere  with  the  whole  effect,  as  there  is 
judgment  or  taste  in  the  construction  of  a  fine  build- 
ing, or  in  the  dehneation  of  a  splendid  picture.  The 
process,  the  art,  the  writer  may  not  be  perceived,  or 
even  thought  of,  by  the  reader.  So  neither  in  the  full 
impression  of  architectural  or  pictorial  beauty,  do  we 
think  of  the  artist.  Yet,  in  either  case,  the  judgment 
and  the  taste  are  there,  and  have  laboured  hard  at 
their  finished  work. 

And  although  the  talent  employed  may  possess  the 
almost  mystic  charm  which  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  phrase,  original  talent,  yet  it  is  only  the  more  true 
that  it  must  labour  for  its  distinction.  AYhat  is  true 
originality  of  thought  but  that  thorough  and  painful 
elaboration  of  ideas,  which  gives  them  the  peculiar 
cast  and  character  of  the  mind  they  pass  through  ? 
The  original  mind  is  but  the  crucible  in  which  old 
and  well  known  materials  are  transmuted  into  new 
forms;  and  it  is  not  a  flash  or  a  gleam  that  gives  the 
result,  but  the  trial  of  fire  !  The  scripture  declaration 
applies  here  more  truly  than  anywhere  else,  since  it 
applies  to  the  permanent  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Even 
the  vaunted  modern  systems  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
phv,  if  we  may  believe  Professor  Cousin,  are  but  repro- 
ductions of  the  old  :  and  the  world,  after  its  long  sleep 
in  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  but  just  coming  up 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  To  make  new  and  superior 
fabrics  out  of  common  materials,  must  be  a  work  of 
labour.  Singularity,  eccentricity,  may  be  the  natural 
and  mushroom  products  of  a  shallow  and  barren  soil; 
but  originality  is  a  plant  of  another  and  different 
growth.  The  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  who 
24 
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thinks  differently  from  other  men,  and  pays  their 
opinions  the  respect  to  compare  them  with  his  own, 
who  strikes  out  new  paths  of  reflection  and  investi- 
gates them  —  the  original  thinker,  in  other  words, 
deserving  the  name,  must  think  deeply  and  patiently. 
He  is  bound  to  do  this,  beyond  all  men,  and  if  he  is 
faitliful  to  his  own  mind  he  will  do  it.  It  may  be 
doubted  indeed,  whether  much  that  passes  for  origi- 
nality is  not  some  novel  and  really  indefensible  modi- 
fication of  thought,  which  the  author  of  it  labours 
hard  and  ingeniously  to  clothe  in  such  forms  as  not 
to  shock  the  general  judgment.  But  even  this,  the 
lowest  and  most  doubtful  form  of  original  thought,  is 
any  thing,  it  is  apparent,  but  the  result  of  hasty 
impulses  and  suggestions. 

As  the  most  illustrious  example  of  true  originality, 
of  the  almost  mysterious  development  of  great  native 
powers,  Shakspeare  is  constantly  quoted.  He  is  called 
the  child  of  nature.  His  works  pass  with  us  for  a 
sort  of  inspiration.  Our  ignorance  of  this  wonderful 
being,  of  whom  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  is  in  the 
words  of  a  critic,  that  "after  having  written  his  thirty- 
eight  plays,  he  went  carelessly  down  to  the  country, 
and  lived  out  his  days,  apparently  unconscious  of 
having  done  any  thing  at  all  extraordinary;" — this 
mystery,  which  shrouds  the  circumstances  of  his  hfe, 
helps  to  spread  over  his  immortal  productions  an  air, 
not  of  effort,  but  of  enchantment.  Into  that  deep  and 
silent  world  of  thoughts  and  passions,  the  mind  of 
Shakspeare,  well  shadowed  forth  by  the  outward 
silence  of  history,  few  men  have  sent  any  searching 
analysis  ;  few  can.  There  is  enough,  indeed,  of  verbal 
annotation  and  small  criticism  upon  his  works  in  his 
native  tongue.  And  German  critics  have  written  of 
him,  in  language  of  unbounded  admiration,  often  bor- 
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deling  on  rhapsody,  and  yet  of  much  deeper  sympathy 
with  him  too;  but  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare's 
genius  is  yet  to  be  studied.*  Yet  who  can  doubt  that 
that  world  of  his  secret  thoughts  was  a  world  of  la- 
bour ?  Who  can  doubt  that  to  him  who  lingered  in 
some  humble  employment  about  the  theatre,  the  great 
globe  itself  was  a  stage,  and  that  all  men  passed  before 
him  a,-  actors ;  that  he  saw  them  as  they  passed  as 
none  other  had  seen  them;  saw  through  every  dis- 
guise, the  mean  man  and  the  mighty,  the  dark,  the 
fierce,  the  passionate,  the  meek,  the  lovely,  the  sorrow- 
ful, the  rejoicing — sympathized  with  all,  studied  all, 
revolved  in  his  own  bosom  all  human  thought,  feeling, 
passion,  desire,  till  they  came  forth  the  living  beings 
of  his  own  mind,  and  destined  to  live  in  the  admira- 
tion and  delight  of  men  for  ever. 

As  a  further  and  final  example  of  the  point  1  have 
laboured  to  estabhsh,  let  me  refer  to  that  undefined 
and  much  misapprehended  quality,  called  genius. 

The  favourite  idea  of  a  genius  among  us,  is  of  one 
w^ho  never  studies,  or  who  studies,  nobody  can  tell 
when — at  midnight,  or  at  odd  times  and  intervals — 
and  now  and  then  strikes  out,  at  a  heat^  as  the  phrase 
is,  some  wonderful  production.  This  is  a  character 
that  has  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  our  literature, 
in  the  person  of  our  Fieldings,  our  Savages,  and  our 
Steeles — "loose  fellows  about  town,"  or  loungers  in 
the  country,  who  slept  in  ale-houses  and  wrote  in  bar- 
rooms, who  took  up  the  pen  as  a  magician's  wand  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  when  the  pressure  of  necessity 
was  relieved,  resorted  again  to  their  carousals.  Your 
real  genius  is  an  idle,  irregular,  vagabond  sort  of  per- 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  except  from  this  remark  the  Lectures 
of  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  though  of  all  the  writers  on  Shakspeare,  he 
would  be  most  justly  designated,  perhaps,  as  the  man  to  execute 
this  noble  task. 
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sonage,  who  muses  in  the  fields  or  dreams  by  the  fire- 
side; whose  strong  impulses — that  is  the  cant  of  it — 
must  needs  hurry  him  into  wild  irregularities  or  foolish 
eccentricity ;  who  abhors  order,  and  can  bear  no  re- 
straint, and  eschews  all  labour:  such  an  one,  for 
instance,  as  Newton,  or  Milton  !  What !  they  must 
have  been  irregular,  else  they  were  no  geniuses. 

"  The  young  man,"  it  is  often  said,  '•  has  genius 
enough,  if  he  would  only  study."  Now  the  truth  is, 
as  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  state  it,  that  genius  will 
study,  it  is  that  in  the  mind  which  does  study  ;  that  is 
the  very  nature  of  it.  I  care  not  to  say  that  it  will  al- 
ways use  books.  All  study  is  not  reading,  any  more 
than  all  reading  is  study.  By  study  I  mean — but  let 
one  of  the  noblest  geniuses  and  hardest  students  of 
any  age  define  it  for  me :  "  Studium,"  says  Cicero,  "  est' 
animi  assidua  et  vehemens  ad  aliquam  rem  applicata 
magna  cum  voluntate  occupatio,  ut  philosopliise, 
poeticse,  geometriee,  literarum."*  Such  study,  such  in- 
tense mental  action,  and  nothing  else,  is  genius.  And 
so  far  as  there  is  any  native  predisposition  about  this 
enviable  character  of  mind,  it  is  a  predisposition  to 
that  action.  That  is  the  only  test  of  the  original  bias  ; 
and  he  who  does  not  come  to  that  point,  though  he 
may  have  shrewdness,  and  readiness,  and  parts,  never 
had  a  genius.  No  need  to  waste  regrets  upon  him,  as 
that  he  never  could  be  induced  to  give  his  attention 
or  study  to  anything  ;  he  never  had  that  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lost.  For  attention  it  is,  though 
other  qualities  belong  to  this  transcendent  power, — 
attention  it  is,  that  is  the  very  soul  of  genius  :  not  the 
fixed  eye,  not  the  poring  over  a  book,  but  the  fixed 
thought.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  action  of  the  mind  which 
is  steadily  concentrated  upon  one  idea,  or  one  series  of 

*  De  Inveutione,  Lib.  I.  c.  25. 
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ideas,— which  collects  in  one  point  the  rays  of  the  soul 
till  they  search,  penetrate,  and  fire  the  whole  train  of 
its  thoughts.     And  while  the  fire  burns  within,  the 
outward  man  may  indeed  be  cold,  indifferent,  negli- 
gent,—absent  in  appearance ;  he  may  be  an  idler,  or 
a  wanderer,  apparently  without  aim  or  intent:  but 
still  the  fire  burns  within.      Aud  what  though  "it 
bursts  forth,"  at  length,  as  has  been  said,  '•  hke  vol- 
canic fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force  7" 
It  only  shows  the  intenser  action  of  the  elements  be- 
neath.    What  though  it  breaks  like  lightning  from 
the  cloud?     The  electric  fire  had  been  collecting  in 
the  firmament  through  many  a  silent,  calm,  and  clear 
day.     What  though  the  might  of  genius  appears  in 
one  decisive  blow,  struck  in  some  moment  of  high  de- 
bate, or  at  the  crisis  of  a  nation's  peril?    That  mighty 
energy,  though  it  may  have  heaved  in  the  breast  of 
a  Demosthenes,  was  once  a  feeble  infant's  thought. 
A  mother's  eye  watched  over  its  daw^ning.     A  father's 
care  guarded   its   early  growth.     It   soon   trod  with 
youthful  step  the  halls  of  learning,  and  found  other 
fathers  to  wake  and  to  watch  for  it, — even  as  it  finds 
them  here.     It  went  on  :    but  silence  was  upon  its 
path,   and  the  deep  strugghngs  of  the  inward  soul 
marked  its  progress,  and  the  cherishing  powers  of  na- 
ture silently  ministered  to  it.      The  elements  around 
breathed   upon  it   and  "  touched   it  to  finer  issues." 
The  golden  ray  of  heaven  fell  upon  it,  and  ripened  its 
expanding  faculties.      The  slow  revolutions  of  years 
slowly  added  to  its  collected  treasures  and  energies ; 
till  in  its  hour  of  glory,  it  stood  forth  embodied  in  the 
form  of  living,  commanding,  irresistible  eloquence  ! 
The  world  wonders  at  the  manifestation,  and  says, 
"  Strange,  strange  that  it  should  come  thus  unsought, 
unpremeditated,  unprepared  !"     But  the  truth  is,  there 
24* 
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is  no  more  a  miracle  in  it,  than  there  is  in  the  towering" 
of  the  pre-eminent  forest  tree,  or  in  the  flowing  of  the 
mighty  and  irresistible  river,  or  in  the  wealth  and  the 
waving  of  the  boundless  harvest. 

Fathers  and  Guardians  of  our  youthful  learning  ! — 
behold  it  here — the  germ  of  all  that  glorious  power,  in 
the  strong,  generous  and  manly  spirits  of  the  rising 
youth  around  you  ;  and  say,  if  you  would  relinquish 
an  office,  so  honoured,  and  so  to  be  rewarded,  for  the 
sceptre  of  any  other  dominion.  Youthful  aspirants 
after  intellectual  eminence ! — forget,  forget,  I  entreat 
you  ;  banish,  banish  forever,  the  weak  and  senseless 
idea,  that  anything  will  serve  your  purpose,  but  study  ; 
intense,  unwearied,  absorbing  study  ;  "  animi  assidua 
et  vehemens  occupatio." 

I  recall  one  who  more  tlian  thirty  years  since  trod 
these  hallowed  paths  of  learning,  whose  life  of  literary 
enterprise  and  labour  shows  that  lie  had  taken  that 
word  for  his  motto.  The  leisure  of  his  early  manhood 
was  devoted  to  works  that  have  done  honour  to  our 
youthful  literature,  and  his  zeal  for  letters  found  a 
place  for  similar  studies,  even  amidst  the  labours  of  a 
responsible,  and  honorable,  and  well-discharged  com- 
mission abroad,  from  the  government  of  his  country. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the  accomplished  and 
lamented  Tudor.  The  distinguished  place  which 
he  held  in  our  repubhc  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  this  as- 
sociation, would  justly  require  of  us  an  apology,  not 
for  speaking  of  him,  but  for  being,  on  this  occasion, 
silent.  As  my  acquaintance  with  his  character  was 
not  personal,  I  can  speak  only  of  those  literary  pro- 
jects and  productions  which  certainly  entitle  him  to 
a  respectful  and  grateful  commemoration  among  us. 
To  die  in  a  foreign  land,  to  die  amidst  strangers,  to  die 
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on  the  eve  of  a  long-desired  return  to  his  country,  is 
mournful.  But  to  have  performed  honourable  and 
honoured  services  for  his  country ;  to  have  left  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  on  its  permanent  literature  ;  to  have 
left  memorials  of  himself,  too,  in  the  still  ripening  fruits 
of  his  intelligent  enterprises  ;  to  have  portrayed,  with 
a  discriminating  hand,  "  the  living  manners  as  they 
rise,"  and  well  and  worthily  to  have  celebrated  the 
glorious  dead,  and  at  last,  himself  to  have  gone  down 
to  the  grave  amidst  the  regrets  of  all  who  knew  him ; 
these  are  testimonials  to  literary  usefulness  and  honour, 
which  any  man  among  us  might  covet,  when  his 
own  labours  also  shall  come  to  their  end. 

How  soon  they  may  be  brought  to  it,  and  how  sud- 
denly. Divine  Providence  has  very  lately  given  us  a 
most  affecting  and  solemn  intimation.  I  know  that 
tlie  minds  of  many  who  hear  me  will  turn,  without 
hesitation,  and  not  without  strong  emotion,  to  our  late, 
distinguished,  most  honoured, — and  I  give  the  full  force 
to  that  word,  when  I  add, — to  our  beloved  Chief  Jus- 
tice !  *  Speaking  as  I  do  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  been  his  associates  and  companions  through 
many  favoured  years,  I  feel  that  they  will  not  ask  of 
one,  who  has  not  enjoyed  that  happiness,  to  pronounce 
his  eulogy.  Nor  needs  it  to  be  spoken  here ;  for  his 
praise  is  in  all  the  borders  of  this  Commonwealth^  and 
it  is  permanently  recorded  on  one  of  the  highest  pages 
in  the  history  of  its  jurisprudence.  And  yet  there  is 
one — apology,  shall  1  call  it? — for  the  admiration  and 
homage  of  all  who  knew  him.  For  of  no  man  could 
it  be  more  properly  said,  that  his  distinction,  his  honour, 
his  worth  were  the  property  of  us  all ;  for  they  shone 
upon  all ;  they  made  friends  of  all  ;  they  cheered  every 
one,  whether  high  or  low,  whether  old  or  young,  whom 

*Chief  Justice  Parker  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1830. 
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he  took  by  the  hand  with  a  simphcity  and  kindness  as 
honourable  to  him  even  as  his  eminent  talents  and  dis- 
tinguished learning.  Noble  and  excellent  man  !  now, 
alas  !  added  to  the  number  of  the  lamented  and  vene- 
rated !  be  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod — the  path  of 
labour,  of  toil,  of  study,  of  virtue,  of  piety, — be  it  our 
own  path  to  usefulness  and  honour  ! 

Iq  the  presence  of  such  contemplations,  I  need  not 
be  reminded  that  further  discussion  would  be  impro- 
per. Suffice  the  argument  which  is  supported  by  such 
examples  ;  examples  more  powerful  than  any  words 
of  mine  to  illustrate  and  enforce  our  dut}^  as  scholars. 
Suffice  the  inducements,  when  every  year's  assembling 
here,  with  sad  commemoration  of  the  departed,  solemn- 
ly teaches  us,  that  life  is  short,  is  shortening  ;  while 
the  field  of  knowledge  spreads  before  us  in  bright  and 
boundless  prospect.  "  That  wdiich  I  know,"  were  the 
dying  words  of  the  illustrious  La  Place, — "  That  w^hich 
I  know  is  limited  ;  that  which  I  do  not  know,  is  infi- 
nite !" 


XV. 


THE  ARTS  OF  INDUSTRY;  WITH  THEIR  MORAL  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  INFLUENCE  UPON  SOCIETY.* 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute  : 

We  have  come  together  this  evening,  to  celebrate 
the  great  and  noble  arts  of  industry.  I  say,  the  great 
and  noble  arts  of  industry.  I  cannot  say,  the  humble 
arts,  in  deference  to  popular  phraseology  ;  the  splendid 
spectacle  of  your  Annual  Fair,  would  rebuke  me  if  I 
did  so.  I  confess  that  it  has  given  me  new  ideas  of 
what  industry  can  do — of  what  mind  can  do  with 
matter.  As  I  have  stood  in  your  magnificent  hall  of 
exhibition,  visions  of  oriental  magnificence — descrip- 
tions from  the  gorgeous  page  of  Mikon,  have  been  in 
my  thoughts.  And  yet,  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  the 
Ind,"  "  barbaric  pearls  and  gold,"  could  oflfer  nothing 
so  gratifying  to  the  eye  of  patriotism,  as  that  splendid 
assemblage  of  the  products  of  mechanic  art.  To  one 
who  had  not  witnessed  that  spectacle,  this  might  seem 
extravagant.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  seen  it,  without 
speaking  of  it  as  I  do.  And  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  but  two  centuries,  since  the  rude  savage  wandered 
across  this  wooded  island — ail  his  weapons,  tools  and 
instruments  together,  but  a  tomahawk,  a  scalping 
knife,  and  a  hunter's  bow — we  mig-ht  imasrine  that 
the  Genius  of  Civilization  had  stretched  out  its  wand, 

*  An  Addi-ess  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  American 
Institute,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  October,  1837. 
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and    conjured   up   this   fairy   scene,   to   celebrate   its 
triumph. 

How  characteristic  is  this  spectacle,  gentlemen,  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live  !  In  other  days,  it  would 
have  been  the  tournament,  or  the  feasting  hall,  hung 
round  with  helmets  and  swords,  and  the  grim  and 
shaggy  trophies  of  the  chase.  And,  indeed,  if  we  had 
fixed  our  eye  first  upon  the  upper  end  of  that  hall,  we 
might  have  imagined  that  we  were  witnessing  only 
the  same  thing,  in  higher  perfection — only  more  gor- 
geous caparisons  and  trappings  of  the  war-horse,  more 
polished  weapons,  and  more  fatal  instruments  of  death. 
But,  as  we  look  around  us,  we  see  other  tokens ;  the 
products  of  the  peaceful  loom  and  planing  tool,  car- 
ving and  tapestry,  works  of  equal  utility  and  beauty  in 
iron,  and  marble,  and  glass,  and  shining  metals ;  com- 
forts for  home,  and  conveniences  for  travel ;  and 
books,  in  bindings  splendid  enough  to  seduce  the  eye 
from  those  attractive  and  ponderous  ledgers — in  which 
there  is  to  be  so  inuch  more  profitable  writing.  We 
see,  too,  that  the  busy  and  delicate  hand  of  woman 
has  been  there.  Meanwhile,  music,  far  other  than 
that  of  the  war-song,  flings  its  notes  over  the  gay 
scene,  and  all  around  us  breathes  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  a  characteristic  and  striking  exhibition 
of  the  arts  that  conduce  to  human  improvement ;  and 
it  is  to  some  reflections  bearing  upon  this  point,  that  I 
wish,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  invite  the  attention 
of  this  assembly. 

The  distinguished  Gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  delivery  of  this  annual  discourse,  and  whose 
eminence  has  made  the  office  as  difficult  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  American  Institute  has  made  it  honoura- 
ble, have  been  very  naturally  led,  by  their  public  sta- 
tions and  duties,  to  consider  the  political  questions 
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which  are  connected  with  the  arts  of  industry.  Those 
questions  are,  doubtless,  important ;  and  they  have 
probably  been  settled  to  your  satisfaction.  I  suppose 
no  doubt  is  entertained  in  this  assembly,  whether 
American  industry  ought,  in  some  degree,  to  be  pro- 
tected. But  whether  American  industry,  or  any  other 
industry,  is  honoured  as  it  ought  to  be :  whether,  in 
fact,  it  is  usually  sensible  of  its  own  dignity,  and  of 
its  many  and  important  relations  to  the  pubhc  welfare, 
may  not  be  so  clear.  This  is  the  direction,  therefore, 
that  I  would  give  to  your  thoughts  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and,  not  to  wander  over  too  large  a  field, 
my  principal  design  will  be  to  consider  the  connection 
between  the  arts  of  industry,  and  especially  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  society. 

This  topic  is  very  naturally  presented  by  the  occa- 
sion that  has  brought  us  together.  For  this  annual 
Fair  is  not  held  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  splendid  and 
idle  display.  It  is  so  splendid,  indeed,  that  it  appears 
to  me  worthy  of  being  made  for  its  own  sake.  The 
delighted  and  satisfied  visitor  can  hardly  ask  for  any 
object  beyond  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  object.  Nor  is  its  only  end  to  gratify 
private  ambition,  or  to  advance  private  interests  ;  law- 
ful and  proper  for  them,  as  it  is,  indeed,  thus  to  present 
themselves  to  the  public  attention.  But  the  occasion 
points  to  something  beyond ;  it  points  directly  to  the 
ultimate  and  great  design  of  your  association  ;  which 
is,  not  only  to  benefit  yourselves,  but  to  benefit  your 
country ;  not  merely  to  develop  and  foster  the  arts  of 
life,  but  to  develop,  and  foster,  and  exalt  the  life  of 
society — that  life  of  society,  w^hich  depends  for  its 
highest  welfare  upon  an  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture. 
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All  improvement  avails  but  little,  that  does  not 
result  in  this  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart.  All  that 
is  done  in  the  world,  without  this  end,  is  but  wearj^ 
toil  without  reward ;  a  splendid  apparatus,  without 
result.  Separated  from  this,  none  but  an  idiot  could 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  For,  to  what  purpose  is  it,  that 
all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  are  spread 
around  us ;  to  what  purpose  is  it,  that  the  products  of 
the  forest  and  the  mine,  and  all  the  powers  of  earth, 
air,  fire  and  water,  are  brought  into  subservience  to 
the  human  will ;  to  what  purpose  is  it,  that  the  earth 
is  better  tilled,  and  the  ocean  is  more  successfully 
navigated,  and  more  splendid  cities  are  rising  all 
round  its  spreading  shores,  if  man,  in  the  presence  of 
all  this  profusion  and  magnificence  is  only  growing 
more  ignorant,  slavish,  effeminate  and  corrupt  ?  Too 
rapid  is  the  march  of  improvement,  too  swift  are  our 
travelling  cars,  though  ambitious  of  a  greater  speed, 
if  they  are  bearing  us  on  this.  Too  high  already  is 
the  structure  of  mechanic  art,  if,  like  the  lofty  pyramid, 
it  is  only  to  overshadow  a  dwarfed  and  degraded  peo- 
ple. And  sad  and  thankless  were  the  task,  if  all  that 
the  most  accomplished  industry  of  human  hands  can 
do,  is  to  build  but  a  more  splendid  couch  for  the  pre- 
mature disease,  decay  and  death  of  society. 

And  such,  in  fact,  you  know  is  said,  by  some,  to  be 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  The 
inventions  and  devices  of  art  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
only  disturbing  the  order  of  society,  in  their  progress ; 
and  in  their  consummation,  as  only  precipitating  it  to 
a  speedier  downfall.  Sentimental  sighings  over  bar- 
barous ages,  (miscalled,  golden  ages,)  now  past  and 
gone,  and  practical  resistance  to  new  inventions  in 
machinery,  have  alike  given  testimony  to  this  absurd 
way  of  thinking. 
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I  can  scarcely  admit,  indeed,  that  it  deserves  a 
serious  refutation  ;  and  I  do  not  so  much  propose  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  mechanic  arts,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  their  natural  tendency  and  immense  power 
to  improve  society. 

And  the  first  and  lowest  illustration  of  this  nature 
is  found  in  the  influence  which  the  products  of  art 
exert,  through  that  mental  law,  called  the  law  of  as- 
sociation. 

The  things  that  are  about  us  impart  a  hue  and 
shape  to  our  minds.  They  are  our  teachers,  the  mo- 
dels of  our  thought.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  that 
the  minds  of  men  in  general  should  have  been  turned 
to  admiration  and  touched  to  rapture,  if  they  had  not 
been  surrounded,  in  the  works  of  nature,  with  a  world 
of  beauty.  The  fair  and  tranquil  scene  around  us, 
steals  insensibly  into  the  heart,  and  becomes  within 
us,  an  image  and  a  life.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the 
mind  imparts  a  character  to  the  scene  around  it ;  but 
it  also  receives  a  character  in  turn.  And  so  powerful 
and  so  necessary  is  this  influence  in  the  infancy  of 
man  and  of  nations,  that  a  world  bereft  of  beauty,  fra- 
grance and  music,  and  of  all  graceful  forms — all  rude 
and  shaggy  as  our  mountain-tops — must  have  been  a 
world  of  beings  far  worse  than  barbarians. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  habitation  that  God  has 
build ed  for  us,  is  true  of  those  which  we  build  for  our- 
selves. A  man  who  hves  like  the  Bedouin  Arab  and  the 
wild  Tartar,  in  a  barn,  and  among  the  cattle  that  he 
tends  or  drives,  is  likely  to  have  as  much  of  the  brute 
as  the  man  in  him.  The  first  step  of  improvement  for 
such  a  people,  would  be  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
living.  Nay,  filth  and  slovenliness  almost  inevitably 
dwell  in  mud-walled  and  unfloored  cottages  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  filth  and  slovenliness 
25 
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are  enemies  to  good  morals.  "  Cleanliness,"  says  John 
Wesley,  "  is  next  to  godliness."  We  are  all  in  some 
sense  actors,  and  we  natm'ally  suit  our  action  to  the 
scene  in  which  we  move.  We  have  often  heard  that 
Diogenes  lived  in  a  tub  ;  but  it  has  not  been  as  often 
considered,  perhaps,  that  his  rude  manners  and  speech 
were  such  as  befitted  his  residence  ;  that,  if  we  were 
to  give  an  account  of  his  proverbial  rudeness,  we 
should  say,  not  that  Diogenes  made  the  tub,  but  that 
the  tub  made  Diogenes. 

He,  then,  w^ho  is  building  commodious  dwellings,  or 
filling  them  with  splendid  furniture,  is  making  no 
mean  contribution  to  the  grace  and  accomplishment 
of  human  life.  He  is  often  creating  a  school,  in  fact, 
for  vulgar  wealth,  in  which  it  cannot  resist  improve- 
ments ;  he  is  often  the  master,  as  he  is  the  superior, 
of  the  idle  and  flattered  inheritor  of  fortune.  And  it 
may  well  be  a  grateful  consideration  to  him  who  is 
toiling  at  his  work-bench,  that  he  is  toiling  for  the  im- 
provement of  society.  It  is  a  noble  stimulus  to  the 
perfection  of  his  work  ;  to  the  production  of  more  per- 
fect conveniences,  more  graceful  forms,  more  exquisite 
instruments  for  the  mind's  culture.  He  who  designs 
and  erects  a  noble  structure,  speaks  to  passing  multi- 
tudes, who  seldom  perhaps  read  a  book,  and  helps  to 
refine  and  humanize  the  ages  that  shall  come  after 
him.  Even  he  who  makes  a  musical  instrument,  is 
laying  up,  in  those  hidden  chambers  of  melody,  the 
sweet  influences  that  shall  amuse,  and  soften,  and  re- 
fine many  a  domestic  circle  through  Hfe. 

The  first  point,  then,  which  I  present  to  your  con- 
sideration, is,  that  by  the  very  law  of  mental  associa- 
tion, we  are  improved  by  the  improvements  that  are 
around  us.  It  is  true  that  every  law  may  be  broken, 
and  this  is  doubtless  sometimes  broken  by  the  pride 
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of  display.  But  still,  when  1  look  upon  the  most  gor- 
geous scene  which  the  most  vulgar  passion  for  display 
has  spread  around  it,  it  is  not  without  some  compla- 
cency in  the  thought,  that  that  scene  may  help  in  turn 
to  elevate  the  mind  of  its  possessor.  He  who  inhabits 
a  palace  may  really  be  inferior  to  him  who  built,  or  to 
him  who  adorns  it ;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  he  should 
not  catch  something  from  that  school  of  taste  in  which 
he  is  placed.  Wealth  is  indeed  the  friend  of  mechanic 
art ;  but  the  favour  is  often  well  and  fully  returned  ; 
opulence  is  often  as  much  indebted  to  art,  as  art  is 
to  opulence.  At  any  rate,  it  is  something  that  the 
sense  of  our  own  dignity  is  affected  by  the  objects 
that  surround  us  ;  as  well  it  may  be  by  the  glori- 
ous mansion  which  the  Infinite  Architect  has  pro- 
vided for  us.  When  Nero  had  caused  to  be  built  his 
magnificent  palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  called  his 
"  golden  house,"  which  was  of  such  extent  that  it  had 
a  single  piazza  of  three  rows  of  columns,  more  than 
half  a  mile  long — a  single  room  148  feet  long  and  98 
broad  ;  which  covered  acres  enough  for  a  moderately 
sized  farm  ;  and  was  in  fact  a  little  city  by  itself,  of 
quadrangles,  towers,  pillars,  statues,  baths  and  foun- 
tains ;  he  is  reported  by  Suetonius  to  have  said,  that  he 
had  now  a  house  fit  for  a  man  to  live  in.  There  was 
something  of  nobility,  if  there  was  more  of  pride,  in  that 
saying.  And  if  he  had  remembered,  that  while  the 
man  Nero  dwelt  in  the  golden  house,  the  men,  Severus 
and  Celerus,  who  built  it,  ay,  and  every  hod-carrier, 
dwelt  in  that  habitation,  whose  foundation  is  earth, 
whose  pillars  the  mountains,  and  whose  dome,  the 
spreading  heavens — yes,  if  he  had  rightly  remember- 
ed this,  his  pride  had  been  less,  and  his  true  nobility 
greater. 

But  the  next  observation  I  have  to  offer,  is  on  the 
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effects  of  mechanic  art,  in  promoting  the  comfort  and 
relieving  the  toils  of  mankind. 

The  advantage  in  this  respect,  I  know,  has  been 
held  to  be  more  than  questionable.  The  operatives 
who  have  been  from  time  to  time,  flung  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  successive  inventions  of  mechanic 
art,  have  said  that  their  toils  were  indeed  relieved  to 
their  injury,  and  that  their  comforts  were  not  increased, 
but  much  lessened.  And  this  reasoning  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  operatives.  William  Lea,  the  inventor  or 
the  stocking-frame,  made  a  pair  of  stockings  by  the 
frame,  we  are  told,  in  the  presence  of  King  James  the 
First ;  but  his  invention,  though  approved,  was  dis- 
countenanced, upon  the  plea,  that  it  would  deprive 
the  poor, 

"the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  bones," 

of  their  subsistence.  And  after  having  met  with  simi- 
lar disappointments  in  France,  William  Lea  died  in 
Paris  of  a  broken  heart.  The  inventor  of  the  first  cot- 
ton-spinning machine,  in  1733,  himself  destroyed  it. 
under  the  generous  apprehension  that  it  might  deprive 
the  poor  of  bread.  And  such,  indeed,  may  be  the  tem- 
porary effect  of  improved  machinery  in  certain  instan- 
ces ;  but  the  conclusion,  as  one  of  general  and  perma- 
nent application,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  For  it  is 
found  that  with  the  easier  and  cheaper  production  of 
any  article,  a  more  general  use  obtains,  a  quicker  and 
wider  demand  is  created,  and  the  field  of  labour,  in- 
stead of  being  straitened,  is  indefinitely  extended. 
The  invention  of  Arkwright,  labour-saving  as  it  is,  has 
given  employment  to  millions.  We  may  always  be 
sure  that  the  expanding  desire,  i.  e.  the  market  demand 
of  society,  Avill  keep  in  advance  of  the  supply.  If  it 
falls  behind  for  a  moment  in  any  case,  it  will  soon 
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come  up,  and  will  always  win  the  race.  For  it  is  the 
race  of  mind  with  matter,  the  contest  of  ever  boundless 
desire,  with  ever  boundless  supply.  The  swiftest  car 
will  flag  in  that  contest.  The  drivers  of  coaches  are 
apt,  at  first,  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  a  rail-road. 
But  they  soon  find  that  the  stream  of  travel  which 
flows  upon  it,  sends  off  branches  for  them  to  occupy, 
greater  than  the  original  stream.  The  Vetturini  of 
Italy  usually  travel  at  the  tedious  rate  of  about  thirty 
miles  a  day  ;  and  they  demand  the  monopoly  of  pub- 
lic conveyances.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  run  an  English  coach  from  Florence  to 
Leghorn,  the  coachman  and  guard  were  murdered  on 
the  way,  by  a  banditti,  composed  probably  of  these 
fierce  and  ignorant  Vetturini.  Had  this  improvement 
been  admitted,  they  would  have  found  by  this  time, 
that  their  business  had  increased  fourfold. 

But  I  have  said  enough  on  this  point ;  and  I  return 
to  the  proposition,  that  the  mechanic  arts  improve  so- 
ciety by  increasing  its  comforts  and  lessening  its  toils. 

Comfort,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  undoubtedly  favour- 
able to  social  improvement ;  and  toil,  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  is  as  clearly  unfavourable.  I  make  this  state- 
ment in  these  guarded  terms,  because  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life  may  be  carried  to  a  vicious  and  enervat- 
ing indulgence  ;  and  because  labour,  when  not  exces- 
sive, so  far  from  being  an  evil,  is  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  If  a  man  can  make  a  machine  to  work  for 
him,  it  is  not  best  indeed  for  him  to  stand  idle ;  nor  is 
he  likely  to  stand  idle.  He  will  probably  turn  his 
hand  to  something  else.  He  wnll  set  himself  to  relieve 
some  want ;  to  remove  some  annoyance ;  to  smooth 
some  roughness  in  his  path,  or  to  extract  some  thorn 
of  vexation ;  and  thus  to  make  his  way  easier  and 
happier.  A  certain  state  of  ease  and  comfort  is  good 
25* 
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for  our  moral  nature.  Courage  and  frugality  may  be 
virtues  of  savage  life,  but  good  nature,  gentleness,  ge- 
nerosity and  patience,  have  but  a  poor  chance  amidst 
its  rough  and  desolate  fortunes.  It  is  not  good  for  a 
man  to  live  like  a  bear,  or  an  otter.  It  is  scarce  likely 
to  improve  his  temper,  for  him  to  wear  hair  cloth,  or  to 
freeze  in  winter,  or  to  breathe  in  his  house  the  smoke 
that  ought  to  have  gone  up  the  chimney ;  or  when  he 
travels,  to  have  his  carriage  broken  down  on  rough 
roads  :  or  when  he  rests,  to  sleep,  as  the  old  chronicles 
say  was  common  in  England  three  centuries  ago, 
"  with  a  good  round  log  under  his  head  for  a  bolster."* 
Let  us  be  permitted  to  dwell  a  moment  on  one  or 
two  of  the  points  now  referred  to  ;  for  I  suppose  that 
details  are  not  improper  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ; 
and  that  the  suggestions  even  of  the  unskilful,  if  they 
aim  at  improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  will 
meet  with  indulgence.  We  do  not  sleep,  it  is  true, 
with  a  good  round  log  for  a  pillow.  Our  pillows  are 
as  soft  as  feathers  and  down  can  make  them.  To 
them,  I  have  nothing  to  object.  But  our  beds,  I  am 
tempted  to  say,  are  either  too  soft  or  too  hard.  Neither 
feathers,  nor  hair,  is  so  good  a  material  for  this  purpose 
as  wool.  The  French  bed,  which  usually  consists  of 
two  thin  mattresses  of  wool,  upon  a  foot  deep  of  hay 
or  straw,  is  four  times  as  cheap  as  ours,  and  twice  as 
comfortable.  On  the  subject  of  warming  our  houses, 
also,  permit  me  to  say  a  word.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  aver,  that  one  half  of  the  fuel  burnt  in  this 
country  is  hterally  thrown  away  ;  the  heat  passing  as 
it  does  into  the  dead  wall  of  the  chimney.  The  air 
chamber,  which  should  take  its  place,  is  but  little 
known  in  the  country,  and  is  seldom  used,  I  believe, 
even  in  this  city.      Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the 
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use  of  anthracite  coal,  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
from  the  want  of  a  little  knowledge.  Many  who 
have  tried  it,  complain  of  its  effect  in  drying  the  air, 
destroying  furniture,  and  even  injuring  health.  They 
say,  that  in  mild  and  moist  weather  it  burns  too  freely, 
and  in  cold  and  dry  weather,  it  goes  out  entirely  ;  and 
that  in  the  warm  days  of  the  autumn  and  spring,  they 
cannot  regulate  it  at  all.  For  this  last  difficulty,  let  me 
observe  in  passing,  there  is  a  very  simple  remedy.  A 
bank  of  fine  coal  of  proper  thickness,  spread  over  a 
grate-full  of  already  ignited  coarse  coal,  will  make  a 
fire  that  will  burn  moderately  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out being  touched.  But  the  chief  remedy  for  all  the 
inconveniences  before  mentioned,  is  the  evaporation 
of  water.  Within  the  mason  w^ork  of  every  grate  that 
is  set  for  this  kind  of  coal,  and  of  course,  entirely  out 
of  sight,  and  about  an  inch — you  will  pardon  me  for 
being  particular,  for  I  have  made  experiments — about 
an  inch,  a  little  less,  from  the  soapstone  at  the  side  of 
the  grate,  should  be  set  a  copper-fastened  or  earthen 
evaporator,  with  a  pipe  leading  out  to  the  side  of  the 
breast-work  of  the  chimney.  This  vessel  will  evapo- 
rate about  two  quarts  of  water  in  a  day,  which  will 
give  a  sufficiently  humid  and  entirely  healthful  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  will  cause  the  coal  to  burn  with  undi- 
minished intensity,  the  coldest  and  driest  day  in 
winter.  One  word  more,  if  you  please,  in  connection 
with  fuel ;  and  that  is,  upon  smoky  chimneys — that 
plague  and  vexation  to  almost  half  the  houses  in  the 
country.  It  is  sufficiently  extraordinary  that  it  should 
be  so,  when  the  fact  which  I  am  about  to  state  is  un- 
questionable. And  this  fact  is,  that  a  Franklin  stove, 
set  in  the  fire-place  of  one  of  these  smoky  chimneys,  is 
usually  found  to  correct  the  error  committed  in  their 
construction.     And  if  this  fact,  when  it  is  considered, 
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will  not  lead  to  the  true  principle  of  chimney-building, 
the  artisan  must  be  more  stupid  than  the  brick  and 
mortar  that  he  works  in. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  I  have  scarcely  stray- 
ed from  the  topic  on  which  I  am  engaged.  For,  I  can 
hardly  think  that  the  mind  is  fairly  dealt  with, — I  can 
hardly  think  that  virtue,  good  nature,  ay,  that  patience 
itself,  has  any  fair  chance,  when  the  body  is  dried  like 
a  potsherd,  or  the  eyes  are  bleared  and  vexed  with 
smoke,  or  rheumatisms,  aches  and  pains,  as  bad  as 
those  of  the  cave  of  Prospero,  are  ever  coming  in, 
through  the  half  open  door,  upon  an  apartment,  al- 
most as  much  exposed  to  the  searching  air  without,  as 
the  mountain  itself. 

But  I  have  also  spoken  under  this  head  of  the  relief 
from  toil,  w^hich  is,  and  is  yet  more  to  be,  effected  by 
the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts.  It  may,  however 
be  recollected,  and  therefore  objected  against  this  topic, 
that  I  have  already  said,  that  labour-saving  machines 
have  ultimately  had  the  effect,  thus  far,  to  increase 
labour,  or  at  least  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
hands.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  discriminate.  What 
toil  is  relieved?  I  answer,  it  is  the  hardest,  the  most 
uninteresting  toil — the  drudgery  of  toil,  that  is  relieved. 
To  speak  more  definitely,  it  is  that  part  of  labour 
which  is  employed  as  power.  The  wheel  now  is 
turned,  and  the  saw  is  pushed,  and  even  the  planing 
tool  is  propelled,  by  steam.  The  consequence  is,  that 
labour  is  becoming  more  a  business  of  dexterity  and 
less  of  strength  ;  and  toil  is  constantly  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  an  art.  Man  is  learning  that  there  is  power 
enough  in  nature  ;  and  that  his  high  office  is  to  ac- 
quire the  skill  necessary  to  direct  it.  It  is  a  further 
advantage  to  the  mind,  that  the  power  which  man 
thus  brings  to  aid  him,  is  certain  ;  and  he  is  no  longer 
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obliged  to  wait  for  the  wind  to  blow,  or  the  stream  to 
rise.  He  is  not  doomed,  I  say,  to  ivaiting — that  most 
tedious  method  of  passing  time,  that  utter  loss  of  time, 
that  only  utter  loss  of  time ;  for  it  is  the  only  condi- 
tion in  which  a  man  can  neither  do  anything,  nor 
think  anything — that  loss,  in  fact,  of  patience  itself. 
I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  wish  that  there 
were  some  machinery,  moral  or  physical,  that  would 
bring  men  punctually  to  committee  meetings,  to  lec- 
tures, ay,  and  to  church  itself! 

But  further  ;  will  not  the  time  come  when  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  will  yet  more  signally  relieve 
mankind ;  when  not  only  their  strength,  but  their  at- 
tention in  a  greater  degree,  may  be  spared  from  the 
care  of  gaining  a  subsistence  ;  when,  in  other  words, 
they  will  give  less  labour  to  mere  manual  tasks,  and 
have  more  time  for  reading  and  thinking.  Without 
some  intelligence,  without  some  thought,  labour  is  an 
intolerable  drudgery.  Man  was  not  made  to  be  a 
mere  beast  of  burthen.  The  elements  of  toil  are  dark 
and  heavy,  and  forever  they  must  be,  till  ihey  are 
mixed  up  with  intellectual  and  moral  light.  It  is,  in 
this  view,  that  I  look  with  pity  upon  much  of  the  toil 
that  is  in  the  world.  I  do  not  pity,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  pity,  the  intelligent  labourer ;  "  the  peasant 
saint,  if  such  a  one  were  anywhere  to  be  met  with, 
now  a  days."  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  position 
more  desirable,  than  that  of  the  man  who  goes  to  his 
field  or  his  workshop,  with  a  moderate  task  to  dis- 
charge, and  a  mind  to  think  as  well  as  a  hand  to 
work  ;  who  looks  upon  the  elements  he  deals  with  as 
the  teachers  of  wisdom  and  the  ministers  of  piet)^ ; 
who  studies  and  understands  the  philosophy  of  his 
mechanism  and  manufacture,  his  soil  and  flower-gar- 
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den ;  and  lives  in  his  family  to  teach  it  the  like  wis- 
dom. Labour,  alas  !  too  often  wants  such  high  and 
cheering  ministration,  and  such  holy  ends.  Its  brow 
is  too  vacant  and  heavy.  I  know  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  to  my  eye  oftentimes  its  brow  is  too 
heavy;  its  lips  are  too  silent;  its  steps  too  weary.  In 
every  dark  mass  of  worldly  materials  before  it,  there 
is  some  truth,  some  principle  ;  but  the  eye  of  labour 
loo  seldom  kindles  at  that  truth,  that  principle.  Man 
may  not  sink  towards  the  condition  of  the  animal,  and 
find  it  well  for  him.  Let  him  go  to  what  task,  to 
what  conflict  he  will,  and  leave  the  immortal  princi- 
ples of  his  nature  behind  him,  and  he  will  find  him- 
self deprived,  not  only  of  his  shield,  but  of  the  very  fire 
of  courage.  So  it  is  on  the  very  steppes  of  Russia  ;  so 
it  is  even  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  plains 
of  Italy.  To  my  eye,  there  is  no  courage,  no  cheering 
there  ;  but  faces,  bowed  down  in  sad  and  bitter  earnest 
to  the  daily  task.  May  it  be  otherwise  with  us  !  May 
invention  relieve  labour,  and  intellect  be  mixed  wdth 
toil,  till  it  become  that  high  dispensation  which  God 
designed  it  to  be,  for  the  improvement  and  blessing  of 
the  world  ! 

But  I  find  myself  entering  upon  a  topic  which  I  in- 
tended to  make  a  distinct  one.  For  the  arts  of  indus- 
try not  only  indirectly  tend  to  improve  society  by  in- 
creasing its  comforts  and  relieving  its  toils,  but  they 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  same  end. 

For  in  the  first  place,  they  elicit  and  employ  the 
mind  of  society.  I  have  already  said,  indeed,  that  it 
is  most  desirable  and  needful  that  more  thought,  more 
insight  into  principles,  should  be  mixed  up  w4th  the 
employments  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  still  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  labour,  and  especially  culti- 
vated labour,  does  and  must  exercise  and  task  the  in- 
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tellect.  It  would  be  the  mistake  only  of  the  most 
arrant  book-worm,  to  suppose  that  the  mind  never 
labours,  but  over  the  written  page  or  the  abstract  pro- 
position. The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  me- 
chanic, is  oftener  a  harder  thinker  than  the  student. 
The  machinist  and  the  engineer  are  employed  in  some 
of  the  finest  schools  of  intellect.  Books,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  these  several  employments,  are  only  designed 
to  make  those  engaged  in  them  more  accomplished 
and  intellectual  labourers.  There  are  tasks,  indeed, 
rising  but  little  above  the  toils  of  the  tread-mill,  for 
which  no  such  consideration  can  be  pleaded  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  hoping,  that  some  method  will  be  found 
to  reheve  the  labours  of  the  hod.  That  which  Herod- 
otus tells  us,  of  the  workmen  who  built  the  pyramids, 
is  not  strange  ;  that  they  held  the  memory  of  the  royal 
projectors  of  those  unsightly  mountains  of  stone  and 
mortar,  upon  the  bare  construction  of  one  of  which — 
not  the  working  in  quarries,  that  upon  the  bare  con- 
struction of  the  largest  of  which,  100,000  men  were 
employed  for  twenty  years— that  in  Egypt,  I  say, 
they  held  the  memory  of  these  mighty  tyrants  in  per- 
petual execration. 

In  the  next  place,  industry  is  the  great  school  of 
human  virtue.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  this  dis- 
pensation is  necessary  to  keep  men  out  of  evil  and 
mischief.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  industrious 
are  always  the  most  virtuous  classes.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  human  industry  is  placed  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  especially  fitted  and  designed  to  elicit 
and  try  the  virtues  of  human  beings.  The  animal, 
following  his  instincts,  finds  a  certain  facility  in  his 
path.  Human  industry,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a 
conflict  with  difficulties.  The  animal  organs  are  pre- 
cisely fitted  to  their  respective  tasks,  and  are  already 
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sufficient  to  all  the  purposes  of  animal  industry.  But 
man  has  to  adjust  his  powers  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
exertions ;  ten  thousand  delicate  manipulations  and 
feats  of  dexterity  are  required  of  him  ;  his  eye  is  to  be 
trained  to  precision,  and  his  mind  to  taste ;  new  instru- 
ments, too,  are  constantly  to  be  invented  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  in  his  way.  This,  then,  is  the  theatre 
of  energy  and  patience ;  yes,  and  I  add,  of  moral  wis- 
dom and  self-restraint.  The  animal  may  gorge  him- 
self, and  can  then  lie  down  and  sleep  off  his  surfeit ; 
and  he  takes  no  harm  from  midnight  dew,  or  the  open 
and  chill  canopy  that  is  spread  over  him.  But  man 
cannot  endure  such  indulgence  or  exposure.  If  he 
gives  himself  up  to  sensual  excess,  his  powers  at  once 
begin  to  fail  him.  His  eye  loses  its  clearness,  his 
hand  its  dexterity,  his  finger  its  nicety  of  touch  ;  and 
he  becomes  a  lame,  deficient  and  dishonoured  work- 
man. 

Nor  is  this  all.  How  many  natural  ties  are  there 
between  even  the  humblest  scene  of  labour,  and  the 
noblest  affections  of  humanity !  In  this  view  the 
employment  of  mere  muscular  strength  is  ennobled. 
There  is  a  central  point  in  every  man's  life,  around 
which  all  his  toils  and  cares  revolve.  It  is  that  spot 
which  is  consecrated  by  the  names  of  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  home.  A  secret,  an  almost  imperceptible 
influence  from  that  spot,  which  is  like  no  other  upon 
earth,  steals  into  the  breast  of  the  virtuous  labouring 
man,  and  strengthens  every  weary  step  of  his  toil. 
Every  blow  that  is  struck  in  the  workshop  and  the 
field,  finds  an  echo  in  that  holy  shrine  of  his  affections. 
If  he  who  fights  to  protect  his  home,  rises  to  the  point 
of  heroic  virtue ;  no  less  may  he  who  labours,  his  life 
long,  to  provide  for  that  home.  Peace  be  within  those 
domestic  walls,  and  prosperity  beneath  those  humble 
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roofs !  But  should  it  ever  be  otherwise ;  should  the 
time  ever  come  when  the  invader's  step  approaches  to 
touch  those  sacred  thresholds,  I  see  in  the  labours  that 
are  taken  for  them,  that  wounds  will  be  taken  for 
them  too ;  I  see  in  every  honest  workman  around  me, 
a  hero. 

So  material  do  T  deem  this  point — the  true  nobility 
of  labour,  I  mean— that  I  would  dwell  upon  it  a 
moment  longer,  and  in  a  larger  view.  Why,  then,  in 
the  great  scale  of  things,  is  labour  ordained  for  us  ? 
Easily,  had  it  so  pleased  the  great  Ordainer,  might  it 
have  been  dispensed  with.  The  world  itself  might 
have  been  a  mighty  machinery  for  the  production  of 
all  that  man  wants.  The  motion  of  the  globe  upon 
its  axis  might  have  been  the  power,  to  move  that 
world  of  machinery.  Ten  thousand  wheels  within 
wheels  might  have  been  at  work ;  ten  thousand  pro- 
cesses, more  curious  and  complicated  than  man  can 
devise,  might  have  been  going  forward  without  man's 
aid ;  houses  might  have  risen  hke  an  exhalation, 

"  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 
Built  like  a  temple  ;" 

gorgeous  furniture  might  have  been  placed  in  them, 
and  soft  couches  and  luxurious  banquets  spread,  by 
hands  unseen ;  and  man,  clothed  with  fabrics  of 
nature's  weaving,  richer  than  imperial  purple,  might 
have  been  sent  to  disport  himself  in  these  Elysian 
palaces.  "  Fair  scene !"  I  imagine  you  are  saying  ; 
"  fortunate  for  us,  had  it  been  the  scene  ordained  for 
human  life!"  But  where  then,  tell  me,  had  been 
human  energy,  perseverance,  patience,  virtue,  hero- 
ism ?  Cut  off  with  one  blow  from  the  world ;  and 
mankind  had  sunk  to  a  crowd,  nay,  far  beneath  a 
crowd  of  Asiatic  voluptuaries.  No,  it  had  not  been 
26 
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fortunate.  Better  that  the  earth  be  given  to  man  as 
a  dark  mass,  whereon  to  labour.  Better  that  rude 
and  unsightly  materials  be  provided  in  the  ore-bed 
and  the  forest,  for  him  to  fashion  into  splendour  and 
beauty.  Better,  I  say,  not  because  of  that  splendour 
and  beauty,  but  because  the  act  creating  them  is 
better  than  the  things  themselves ;  because  exertion 
is  nobler  than  enjoyment;  because  the  labourer  is 
greater  and  more  worthy  of  honour  than  the  idler.  I 
call  upon  those  whom  I  address,  to  stand  up  for  that 
nobility  of  labour.  It  is  heaven's  great  ordinance  for 
human  improvement.  Let  not  that  great  ordinance 
be  broken  down.  What  do  I  say?  It  is  broken 
down  ;  and  it  has  been  broken  down  for  ages.  Let  it 
then  be  built  up  again ;  here  if  anywhere,  on  these 
shores  of  a  new  world,  of  a  new  civilization.  But 
how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it  broken  down  ?  Do  not 
men  toil,  it  may  be  said  ?  They  do  indeed  toil,  but 
they  too  generally  do  it  because  they  must.  Many 
submit  to  it  as,  in  some  sort,  a  degrading  necessity ; 
and  they  desire  nothing  so  much  on  earth,  as  escape 
from  it.  They  fulfil  the  great  law  of  labour  in  the 
letter,  but  break  it  in  spirit ;  fulfil  it  with  the  muscle, 
but  break  it  with  the  mind.  To  some  field  of  labour, 
mental  or  manual,  every  idler  should  hasten,  as  a 
chosen  and  coveted  theatre  of  improvement.  But  so 
is  he  not  impelled  to  do,  under  the  teachings  of  our 
imperfect  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  he  sits  down, 
folds  his  hands,  and  blesses  himself  in  his  idleness. 
This  way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the  absurd 
and  unjust  feudal  system  ;  under  which  serfs  laboured, 
and  gentlemen  spent  their  lives  in  fighting  and  feast- 
ing. It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were  done 
away.  Ashamed  to  toil,  art  thou  ?  Ashamed  of  thy 
dingy  work-shop  and  dusty  labour-field  ;  of  thy  hard 
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hand,  scarred  with  service  more  honourable  than  that 
of  war ;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather-stained  garments, 
on  which  mother  nature  has  stamped  midst  sun  and 
rain,  midst  fire  and  steam,  her  own  heraldic  honours'? 
Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  titles,  and  envious  of 
the  flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ? 
It  is  treason  to  nature ;  it  is  impiety  to  heaven  ;  it  is 
breaking  heaven's  great  ordinance.  Toil,  I  repeat — 
TOIL,  either  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand, 
is  the  only  true  manhood,  the  only  true  nobility  ! 

But  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  this  subject,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  thus  generally — the  direct  tendency, 
i.  e.  of  labour  to  improve  society — without  some  brief 
suggestions  of  a  more  specific  bearing. 

The  effect  of  our  political  institutions  on  society, 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  extend  a  special 
and  fostering  care  to  our  domestic  industry  ;  to  the  in- 
dustry, I  mean,  of  families,  on  their  own  property.  In 
many  of  the  families,  especially  of  farmers,  in  the 
country,  there  is  a  want  of  employment  for  the  female 
members  of  them ;  and  many  a  man  have  I  seen 
sinking  beneath  that  dearly  cherished  but  unproduc- 
tive portion  of  his  domestic  charge.  The  state  and 
feehng  of  equality  among  our  people,  makes  him  un- 
wilhng  to  employ  his  daughters,  or  to  consent  to  their 
employment,  in  services  out  of  his  own  family.  He 
should  therefore  find  something  for  them  to  do  within  it. 
And  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  all 
manufactures  capable  of  being  made  purely  domestic, 
as  of  woolen  cloths,  stockings,  (fee,  and  especially  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  making  of  silk,  are 
entitled  to  the  strongest  commendation  and  patronage. 
No  community,  as  a  mass,  can  thrive,  which  does  not 
employ  all  its  members  ;  no  body  of  families  can 
flourish,  where  one,  two,  or  three   persons  in   each 
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family  are  unproductive  ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  God 
never  made  tlie  world  for  idleness.  Thus,  I  think, 
you  will  find  that  the  grazing  and  dairy  making  town- 
ships in  the  country  are  the  most  prosperous  ;  and  the 
grain-growing  townships,  where  women  have  less  em- 
ployment, far  less  so.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
other  reasons  for  this  difference,  but  I  think  this  is 
one.  And  I  have  observed,  too,  that  the  people  from 
the  hill-pastures  are  constantly  coming  down  and  buy- 
ing up  the  pleasant-looking  valleys  that  lie  spread  out 
beneath  them.  You  have  seen,  perhaps,  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  coloured  particles  into  boiling  water, 
to  show  how  the  water  ascends  on  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  and  descends  in  the  centre,  towards  the  bottom. 
In  some  tracts  of  country,  I  have  observed  the  hill  and 
valley-process  to  be  almost  as  regular  as  that. 

Let  me  now  advert  to  an  entirely  different  subject*, 
that  is  to  say.  the  supply  of  our  cities  with  pure  water. 
The  introduction  of  New-River  into  London,  gives 
every  family  in  that  vast  metropolis  200  gallons  per 
day,  for  two  pence.  What  a  means  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  this  must  be,  need  not  be  said.  But  this  is 
not  all.  I  have  heard  scientific  persons,  medical  men 
in  London,  speaking  of  the  almost  unprecedented  im- 
provement of  their  city  in  health,  ascribe  more  of  it  to 
the  introduction  of  New-River,  than  to  all  other  causes 
put  together.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rushing  stream,  bearing 
away  all  the  filth  from  the  innumerable  sewers  con- 
nected with  it.  It  may  be  no  better  than  the  sugges- 
tion of  fancy  and  inexperience,  but  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  Croton  River,  when  it  is  brought 
here  may  be  made — after  supplying  the  citizens  with 
water,  and  twenty  generous  fountains  besides — to  pass 
down  in  a  grand  sewer  under  Broadway,  and  by 
branches  under  the  principal  cross-streets  of  the  city, 
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to  either  river.  Even  then  we  should  not  have  done 
what  Rome  did  to  supply  herself  with  water,  and  to 
build  her  Cloaca  maxima  and  other  drains.  And  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  a  hint  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  the  stock  in  the  New-River  Com- 
pany, (London,)  which  originally  cost  one  hundred 
pounds,  is  now  worth  fifteen  hundred. 

One  topic  more  under  this  head,  and  I  shall  have 
approached  the  point  of  relieving  your  patience ;  and 
that  is,  the  direct  tendency  of  the  arts  to  improve 
society,  by  increasing  its  intercourse. 

A  journey,  to  an  observing  man,  is  as  the  opening 
of  a  volume  ;  ay,  and  with  something  better  too,  than 
plates  and  illustrations.  He  reads  men  and  manners, 
and  events,  and  circumstances,  and  improvements. 
His  knowledge  is  increased,  his  prejudices  are  abated, 
his  charities  are  kindled,  his  ties  to  his  countrymen 
and  his  kind  are  strengthened.  In  countries  where 
there  is  little  travel,  one  is  struck  with  the  broad 
and  separating  marks  of  provincialism  at  every  step. 
Men  cultivate  the  earth  as  their  fathers  did,  build  like 
their  fathers,  live  like  their  fathers,  and  die  like  their 
fathers.  The  wheels  of  social  improvement  stand  still. 
One  little  circle,  indeed,  of  social  being,  acts  upon  those 
perpetual  dwellers  at  home,  who  sometimes  live  and  die 
without  ever  seeing  a  neighbouring  city  ;  but  the  great 
engine  of  society,  its  mighty  impulse,  they  do  not  feel. 

Our  steamboats  and  rail-roads  are  tending  con- 
stantly to  make  us  a  more  homogeneous,  sympathiz- 
ing, and  humane  people.  A  visit  to  one's  distant 
friends,  everybody  knows,  is  a  very  pleasant  thing ; 
but  are  its  uses  in  the  great  family  of  society,  often 
considered  ?  Intercourse,  in  such  circumstances,  is 
usually  an  interchange  of  all  the  thoughts,  views  and 
improvements  that  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the 
26* 
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country.  "  Their  talk  is  of  oxen,"  if  you  please,  or 
it  is  of  soils  and  grains,  or  it  is  of  manufacture  and 
trade,  or  it  is  of  books  and  philosophies  ;  but  it  is  all 
good — good  for  somebody  at  least — good  in  the  main 
for  every  body.  Thus,  our  steamboats  are  like  float- 
ing saloons,  and  our  rail-roads  like  the  air-pipes  of  a 
mighty  whispering  gallery  ;  and  men  are  conversing 
with  one  another,  and  communicating  and  blending 
their  daily  thoughts,  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  These  means  of  communication 
are  thus  constantly  interchanging,  not  only  different 
views,  but  the  advantages  of  different  kinds  of  resi- 
dence. They  are  imparting  rural  tastes  to  the  citizen, 
and  city  polish  to  the  countryman.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  time,  they  will  produce  a  decided 
effect  upon  city  residence  ;  relieving  us,  somewhat,  of 
our  crowded  and  overgrown  population  ;  sending  out 
many  from  these  pent-up  abodes  in  town,  to  the  green 
and  pleasant  dwelling  places  of  the  country. 

The  progress  of  communication  during  the  last 
tw^enty  years,  leaves  us  almost  nothing  to  w4sh,  and 
yet  entitles  us  to  expect  everything.  Many  of  you  re- 
member what  a  passage  up  the  Hudson  was,  twenty 
years  ago.  You  remember  the  uncertain  packet,  hn- 
gering  for  a  wind  at  the  wharf,  till  patience  was  al- 
most exhausted  ;  and  then,  at  length,  pursuing  its 
zig  zag  course,  now  wavering  in  the  breeze,  now  halt- 
ing in  the  calm,  like  a  crazy  traveller,  doubtful  of  his 
way,  or  whether  to  proceed  at  all.  And  now,  w^hen 
you  set  your  foot  on  the  deck  of  one  of  our  steamboats, 
you  feel  as  if  the  pawings  of  some  reined  courser  w^ere 
beneath  you,  impatient  to  start  from  the  goal;  anon, 
it  seems  to  you  as  if  the  strength  and  stride  of  a  giant 
were  bearing  j^ou  onward  ;  till,  at  length,  when  the 
evening  shadow  falls,  and  hides  its  rougher  features 
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from  your  sight,  you  might  huagine  it  the  queenly  ge- 
nius of  the  noble  river,  as  it  moves  on  between  the  silent 
shores,  and  flings  its  spangled  robe  upon  the  waters. 

There  is  one  further  and  final  suggestion,  w^hich,  at 
the  risk  of  its  being  thought  professional,  I  would  not 
altogether  omit  in  this  survey  of  the  moral  tendencies 
of  mechanic  art.  It  leads  the  mind  to  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  nature,  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  its  Author. 

The  materials,  for  instance,  on  which  art  is  to  work, 
— how  wonderfully  are  they  adapted  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  workman !  The  steel 
is  adapted  to  the  wood  it  cuts  ;  the  water  to  the  wheel 
it  moves,  and  to  the  ship  it  bears ;  the  plough  to  the 
soil  it  turns.  Weight  is  adjusted  to  power.  If  the 
hammer  weighed  a  hundred  pounds,  vainly  would  the 
hand  strive  to  wield  it.  If  the  earth  ^vere  covered 
with  a  forest  of  iron,  man  would  labour  in  vain  to  cut 
it  down  and  build  it  into  houses. 

If  an  intelligent  manufacturer  or  mechanic  would 
carefully  note  down  in  a  book  all  the  instances  of  ad- 
aptation that  presented  themselves  to  his  attention^  he 
would  in  time  have  a  large  volume;  and  it  would  be 
a  volume  of  philosophy  ;  a  volume  of  indisputable 
facts  in  defence  of  a  Providence.  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking lately,  when  I  saw  a  furnace  upon  the  stream 
of  the  valley,  and  the  cartman  bringing  down  ore 
from  the  mountains,  how  inconvenient  it  would  have 
been  if  this  order  of  nature  had  been  reversed  ;  if  the 
ore- bed  had  been  in  the  valley,  and  the  stream  had 
been  so  constituted  as  to  rise,  and  to  make  its  channel 
upon  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  Nay,  more  ;  treasures 
are  slowly  prepared  and  carefully  laid  up  in  the  great 
store-houses  of  nature,  against  the  time  when  man 
shall  want  them.  When  the  w^ood  is  cut  oflf  from  the 
plains  and  the  hills,  and  fuel  begins  to  fail,  and  man 
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looks  about  him  with  alarm  at  the  prospect,  lo !  be- 
neath his  feet  are  found,  in  mines  of  bitumen  and 
mountains  of  anthracite,  the  long  hidden  treasures  of 
Providence — the  treasure-houses  of  that  care  and  kind- 
ness, which  at  every  new  step  of  human  improvement, 
instead  of  appearing  to  be  superseded,  seem  doubly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Providence. 

Nature,  too,  is  itself  a  world  of  mechanism ;  and  it 
invites  mechanic  art  at  every  step  to  admire  that  iu- 
telhgent,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  that  congenial  wisdom 
which  is  displayed  in  it.  The  human  body  is  a  struc- 
ture of  art,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  The  hu- 
man arm  and  hand  is  a  tool,  an  instrument ;  and  what 
an  instrument !  —  composed  of  twenty  or  thirty  solid, 
separate  parts,  besides  the  cartilages,  ligaments  and 
nerves,  that  give  it  its  wonderful  security,  strength  and 
tact.  What  indefeasible  cunning  lies  in  that  right 
hand;  nay,  what  latent  cunning — every  new  year  of 
mechanic  discovery  developing  it  more  and  more — 
what  latent  cunning  sleeps  in  the  sinews  and  nerves 
of  that  folded  palm  !  And  then  that  curious  rotary 
motion  of  the  fore-arm  ;  what  eObrts  of  mechanic  art 
have  there  been  to  imitate  that  skill  of  the  great  Ma- 
ker of  our  frame  !  And  again  the  human  head — that 
dome  of  the  house  of  life — is  built  upon  the  most  per- 
fect principles  of  that  kind  of  structure ;  with  its 
thicker  bones  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  like  the  solid 
masonry  of  a  Roman  arch ;  with  its  interior  and  sup- 
porting ridges  of  bone,  like  the  flying  buttresses  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Con- 
stantinople, built  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
fell  three  times  during  its  erection  ;  the  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  stood  unfinished  120  years,  for 
the  want  of  an  architect ;  and  yet  it  has  been  justly 
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said,  that  every  man  employed  about  them,  had  the 
model  in  his  own  head. 

All  nature  is  not  only,  I  repeat,  a  world  of  mechan- 
ism, but  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  art ;  and  the  artisan, 
the  toiler,  is  but  a  student,  an  apprentice  in  that  school. 
And  when  he  has  done  all,  what  can  he  do  to  equal  the 
skill  of  the  great  original  he  copies ;  to  equal  the  wis- 
dom of  Him  who  has  "stretched  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain,  who  laid  the  beams  of  his  chambers  on 
the  waters  !"  What  engines  can  he  form  like  those 
which  raise  up  through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  the 
mountains,  the  streams  that  gush  forth  in  fountains 
from  their  summits?  What  pillars  and  what  architec- 
ture can  he  lift  up  on  high,like  the  mighty  forest  trunks 
and  their  architrave  and  frieze  of  glorious  foliage  ? 
What  dyes  can  he  invent,  like  those  which  spread  their 
ever-changing  and  many-coloured  robes  over  the  earth  ? 
What  pictures  can  he  cause  to  glow,  like  those  which 
are  painted  on  the  dome  of  heaven  ? 

It  is  the  glory  of  art  that  it  penetrates,  and  developes 
the  wonders  and  bounties  of  nature.  It  draws  their  rich- 
ness from  the  valleys,  and  their  secret  stores  from  the 
mountains.  It  leads  forth  every  year  fairer  flocks  and 
herds  upon  the  hills  ;  it  yokes  the  ox  to  the  plough,  and 
trains  the  fiery  steed  to  its  car.  It  plants  the  unsight- 
ly germ,  and  rears  it  into  vegetable  beauty  ;  it  takes 
the  dull  ore  and  transfuses  it  into  splendour,  or  gives  it 
the  edge  of  the  tool  or  the  lancet ;  it  gathers  the  fila- 
ments which  nature  has  curiously  made,  and  weaves 
them  into  soft  and  compact  fabrics.  It  sends  out  its 
ships  to  discover  unknown  seas  and  shores  ;  or  it 
plunges  into  its  work-shops  at  home,  to  detect  the 
secret  that  is  locked  up  in  mineral,  or  is  flowing  in  liquid 
matter.  It  scans  the  spheres  and  systems  of  heaven 
with  its  far  sight ;  or  turns  with  microscopic  eye,  and 
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finds  in  the  drops  that  sparkle  in  the  sun,  other  worlds 
crowded  with  hfe.  Yet  more  ;  mechanic  art  is  the 
handmaid  of  society.  It  has  made  man  its  special 
favourite.  It  clothes  him  \vith  fine  hnen  and  soft 
raiment.  It  builds  him  houses,  it  kindles  the  cheerful 
fire,  it  lights  the  evening  lamp,  it  spreads  before  him 
the  manifold  pages  of  wisdom  :  it  delights  his  eye  with 
gracefulness,  it  charms  his  ear  with  music :  it  multiplies 
the  facilities  of  communication  and  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood ;  it  is  the  softener  of  all  domestic  charities,  it  is 
the  bond  of  nations. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Institute  !  you  need  no 
commendation  of  mine ;  your  works  speak  for  you ; 
and  I  have  only  to  wish,  that  they  may  advance  in 
improvement  and  extend  in  utility  ;  an  honour  to  your- 
selves, and  a  blessing  to  our  common  country  ! 


XVI. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  ALL  ART.* 

Gentlemen  of  the  Apollo  Association  : 

The  ground  on  which  I  shall  place  myself,  in  ad- 
dressing to  you  a  few  observations  this  evening,  is  the 
identity  of  all  art;  identity  in  object,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  and  culture,  and  in  the  reasons  for 
promoting  it.  This  is,  at  once,  my  subject,  and  my 
apology  ;  my  apology,  I  mean,  for  this  seeming  depar- 
ture from  my  own  walk.  Your  invitation,  indeed,  will 
acquit  me  of  presumption  with  you  ;  but  this  is  the 
apology  which  I  have  offered  to  myself.  For  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  departing  from  my  own  walk,  so  far  as 
1  may  at  first  seem  to  do.  Letters  and  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, belong  to  the  same  great  school.  I  consider  my- 
self  as  an  artist,  however  humble,  as  much  as  any  one 
who  has  placed  a  painting  on  your  walls.  I  regard 
the  principles  of  all  intellectual  production,  as  being 
essentially  the  same. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  painting,  as  an  art,  and 
pictures,  as  objects  of  criticism,  stand  entirely  by  them- 
selves ;  that  they  do  not  come  within  the  range  of 
men's  ordinary  judgment  and  feelings;  that  common 
men  have  no  business  to  say  anything  about  them. 
Of  an  oration  they  think  they  can  judge,  but  not  of  a 

*  An  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  Apollo  Association  in  New- 
York,  in  1840.  This  Institution  has  since  taken  the  title  of  the 
American  Art-Union. 
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painting  ;  of  a  book,  but  not  of  a  picture  ;  of  a  fine 
landscape,  but  not  of  its  representation  on  the  canvass. 
But  as  I  do  not  admit  the  propriety  of  this  distinction, 
I  do  not  feel  the  need  of  any  pretension  or  pride  of  con- 
noisseurship.  to  warrant  me  in  offering  some  thoughts 
to  you  on  the  present  occasion :  introductory  as  they 
appropriately  are  for  me  with  my  limited  knowledge, 
and  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  be,  to  deeper  views  b}'- 
others  on  the  whole  subject  of  art. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  identity  of  all  art.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  topic  will  yield  some  reflections, 
not  inappropriate  to  the  purposes  of  this  meeting  and 
to  the  design  of  this  course  of  Lectures. 

I  say  the  identity  of  all  art ;  but  I  might  say  the 
identity  of  all  action.  As  the  universe  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  Mind  ;  as  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
is  significant  of  something  beyond  itself;  as  every 
movement  has  a  meaning — not  a  rolling  world  nor  a 
falling  leaf  excepted — and  the  whole  creation  thus  bo- 
dies forth  an  idea  ;  so,  within  the  limited  range  of 
man's  action,  all  is  expression.  There  is  nothing  of 
final  import  in  the  w^hole  world  of  man's  industry  or 
agency  but  this — but  expression ;  and  he  who  has  not 
seen  this,  has  seen  nothing.  He  has  neither  the  art- 
ist's, nor  the  poet's,  nor  the  Christian's  eye.  He  w^ho 
sees  nothing  around  him  but  a  hard,  dull,  intractable, 
lifeless  world,  nothing  but  machinery,  brick  and  mor- 
tar, hewn  stone  and  wood  work — that  man  under- 
stands nothing,  can  interpret  nothing,  can  describe, 
can  paint  nothing.  He  cannot  paint  still-Wie^  without 
this  insight.  Without  this,  he  will  be  but  a  sort  of 
Chinese  painter.  The  very  flowers  and  birds  which 
the  Chinese  paint  so  beautifully,  look  like  wax- work  ; 
and  the  portraits  which  they  copy,  seem,  but  for  some 
coloring,  to  be  pictures  of  the  dead.     But  the  mere 
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wooden-bowl  or  axe-helve  that  a  true  artist  paints,  has 
life  in  it.  The  one  looks  as  if  it  had  been  washed  a 
thousand  tunes,  and  the  other  as  if  it  had  felled  a 
thousand  trees. 

There  is,  I  repeat,  this  identity  in  everything  that 
man  has  wrought— that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  his'^mind. 
Whether  it  be  a  plough  or  a  picture,  a  statue  of  Cano- 
va  or  a  log-hut  beyond  the  mountains,  an  airy  strain 
of  music  or  a  massive  pile  of  architecture,  a  cotton 
manufactory  or  a  gallery  of  art— all  is  expression. 
The  hving  thought  of  man  not  only  wrestles  in  the 
heaving  crowd,  but  it  stands  revealed  in  the  stately 
wall ;  it  looks  out  through  the  windows  of  every  house- 
front  ;  it  breathes  from  the  rifted  arches  of  every  moul- 
dering ruin  ;  it  sighs  through  the  green  leaves  and 
the  tall  grass  where  bloody  battle  has  been  done ;  it 
comes  down  as  a  presence  upon  every  great  field  of 
momentous  history  like  Italy,  and  weighs  and  presses 
upon  the  heart  more  than  as  if  a  living  multitude  were 
there.  The  face  of  the  cultivated  and  trodden  world 
bears  the  impress  of  human  thought  as  its  grand  ex- 
pression. The  tissues  of  human  hearts,  have  woven 
all  round  this  mighty  globe— over  mountain  and  over 
valley,  over  empire  and  throne,  and  bare  cottage  and 
barren  sand — a  robe  of  life. 

Now  it  is  the  pecuhar  province  of  the  fine  arts  to 
unfold  this  life.  All  human  action  exhibits  it ;  but 
art  proposes  this  exhibition  as  its  very  purpose'  and 
end.  And  in  this  definition  of  art  are  embraced  not 
only  architecture,  sculpture,  paintinsf,  and  music,  but 
also  oratory,  and  writing,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry 

Let  me  be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  claim  this  place 

for  prose  writing.     It  is  as  truly  an  art  as  poetry.     I 

question,   m   fact,    whether   it   is   not   a   higher   art 

Poetry,  mdeed,  is  more  artificial,  but  I  doubt  whether 

27 
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it  is  the  higher  art.  It  is  said  to  be  the  elder-born — 
born  of  ruder  ages  ;  and  I  can  well  believe  it.  That 
is  to  say,  I  can  beheve  that  less  mental  culture  is 
required  to  put  words  in  that  shape  than  in  the  shape 
of  perfect  prose  ;  just  as  in  the  body,  less  culture  would 
be  required  to  walk  easily  in  trammels,  than  to  walk 
gracefully  without.  If  Hesiod  and  Homer  had  written 
in  prose,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  as  good 
prose  as  their  poetry  was.  And,  to  take  a  modern 
instance,  I  think  no  poetry  of  Mr.  Southey  shows  so 
much  real  art,  as  his  Espriella's  Letters.  It  is  some- 
times said  to  a  prose  writer  of  genius,  "  Why  do  you 
not  write  poetry  ?  I  am  certain  it  is  in  you,"  I  am 
not  sure — the  poets  and  critics  must  pardon  my  extra- 
vagance— I  am  not  sure  but  he  might  answer,  '-'Be- 
cause I  am  doing  a  better  thing."  "Yes,  but  it  is  so 
much  admired.  If  the  thoughts  you  have  expressed 
had  been  in  poetry  they  would  have  given  you  a 
reputation."  "  True,  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
poetry  is  the  higher  art.  Whatever  is  unusual,  is 
most  Hkely  to  be  admired.  As  speech  is  the  endow- 
ment of  all,  few  are  likely  to  understand  what  an 
exquisite  instrument  it  is,  and  what  exquisite  art  is 
implied  in  its  perfection.  A  military  man,  w4th  epau- 
lettes and  gay  costume,  marching,  with  measured 
tread,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  will  draw  more  eyes 
than  he  who  walks  gracefully  along  the  street ;  and 
yet  the  military  man  perhaps  would  never  reach  that 
graceful  carriage.  If  he  be  an  accomplished  man,  he 
will,  indeed ;  and  so  the  best  poets  are  among  the  best 
writers  of  prose ;  as,  for  instance,  Milton  and  Words- 
worth, and  our  own  Bryant  and  Dana.  This  fact,  I 
think,  is  in  my  favour ;  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  another,  viz.,  that  when  you  descend  from 
the  highest  walk  of  the  art  of  writing,  3'^ou  will  find 
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more  in  proportion  of  unexceptionable  and  harmonious 
poetry,  than  you  will  of  good  sound  prose.  In  other 
words,  more  men  of  ordinary  talent,  proportionably, 
write  good  poetry  than  good  prose.  You  will  observe 
that  I  am  not  speaking  at  all  of  the  essence  of  thought ; 
that  may  exist  alike  in  both.  And  that  I  suppose  is 
what  is  mostly  meant  by  those  critics  who  wrap  up 
all  the  world's  genius  in  poetry.  But  I  am  speaking 
strictly  of  ihe  form  of  writing.  And  what  I  assert  at 
the  least  is,  that  prose- writing  is  as  high  a  form  of  art, 
as  rhyme  or  rhythm.  The  latter  is  more  admired,  I 
repeat,  because  it  is  unusual  ;  because  it  is  a  wonder  ; 
because  it  is  more  out  of  the  common  reach.  But  this 
no  more  proves  that  it  is  a  higher  art,  than  the  same 
feeling  would  prove  that  court  etiquette  is  a  higher 
thing  than  true  gentlemanly  tact  and  good-breeding 
in  a  private  drawing-room.  'Verse,'  says  Mr.  Bul- 
w^er, — I  beg  you  will  bear  with  this  digression  a 
moment  longer, — 'verse  cannot  contain  the  refining, 
subtile  thoughts,  which  a  great  prose  writer  embodies  : 
the  rhyme  eternally  cripples  it ;  it  properly  deals  with 
the  common  problems  of  human  nature,  which  are 
now  hackneyed  ;  and  not  with  the  nice  and  philoso- 
phizing corollaries  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
Though  it  would  seem  at  first  a  paradox,  common- 
place is  the  element  of  poetry  rather  than  of  prose. 
And  sensible  of  this,  even  Schiller  wrote  the  deepest 
of  his  tragedies,  Fiesco,  in  prose.' "  The  wonder  is, 
that  anybody  could  have  written  a  great  tragedy  in 
anything  else.  The  formality  of  rhythm  is  not  natu- 
ral to  it ;  it  stands  in  accordance  only  with  the  bus- 
kins, the  stage,  the  lights,  the  scene-shifting — in  short 
with  the  artificial  character  of  the  whole  thing.  What 
would  be  thought,  if  a  man  should  write  a  speech  or 
a  sermon  in  blank  verse?     Or  to   take  a  stronger 
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instance :  what  would  be  thoug-ht  if  a  man,  in  a  great 
rage  in  the  street,  or  a  man  in  deep  grief  by  the  fire- 
side, should  pour  out  his  grief  or  anger  in  blank  verse  ? 
Or  suppose  a  man  were  to  make  love  in  blank  verse. 
In  all  these  cases,  I  think  the  verse  would  be  very 
blank  indeed,  and  the  faces  of  the  persons  addressed, 
yet  more  so.  But  to  tragedy  especially  belong  these 
bursts  of  feeling — of  rage,  grief,  terror,  pity,  love. 
And  therefore  we  should  be  apt  to  say,  that  tragedy — 
the  language  of  passion — should  be  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  form  of  human  speech.  If  any  man  has 
got  a  tragedy  ifi  him — though  he  be  not  a  verse- 
maker — I  wish  he  would  try  it,* 

If  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  this  digression,  gentle- 
men, I  hope  you  will  admit  that  it  is  not  altogether 
inappropriate  to  my  subject,  or  to  the  present  occasion. 
I  bring  a  new  claimant,  asking  for  a  place  in  the 
goodly  brotherhood  of  the  arts.  And  far  be  it  from 
me,  in  doing  this,  to  depreciate  true  poetry.  What- 
ever well  embodies  the  loftiest  forms  of  thought  is 
well  and  worthy.  But  the  poets  have  so  long  been 
considered  as  enjoying  a  kind  of  monopoly  in  the  art 
of  writing  ;  they  are  so  constantly  spoken  of  by  their 
critics  as  holding  in  their  charmed  vase  all  the  finer 
essence  of  genius,  that  they  can  well  afford  to  bear 
some  question  of  this  pre-eminent  claim. 

But  to  return  to  my  general  theme — what  I  was 
about  to  assert  is  the  identity  which  exists,  as  I  con- 
ceive, among  all  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  object  of  them  all  is  the  same ; 
to  exhibit  some  thought,  some  passion,  or  to  set  forth 

*  Doubtless  certain  passages — declamations,  descriptions,  speech- 
es— might  be  best  given  in  blank  verse ;  but  whether  this  is,  in 
general,  the  natural  and  appropriate  fonn  of  dramatic  writing,  is 
the  question. 
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simply  the  truth  of  things,  to  make  a  just  representa- 
tion of  a  thing  as  it  is.  Whether  the  ideal  or  the 
matter  of  fact  be  the  thing  in  hand,  all  the  arts — 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  writing,  ora- 
tory, — propose  to  do  the  same  thing.  Portrait  paint- 
ing is  only  telhng — better  indeed  than  words  can — 
but  still  it  is  only  telling  how  a  man  looks.  Land- 
scape painting  answers  to  descriptive  writing.  His- 
torical painting  but  embodies  what  history  has  re- 
corded. And  fancy  pieces  are  but  as  the  poet's  or 
essayist's  pictures.  They  are  often  taken  directly 
from  the  poet's  or  the  essayist's  page.  And  that  is 
the  best  painting,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  "  which 
tells  its  own  story." 

In  the  next  place,  the  means  used  in  the  various 
arts,  though  dissimilar,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
The  procedure  of  thought  in  all  is  essentially  the 
same.  When  a  man  makes  an  historical  picture,  he 
chooses  a  subject,  he  lays  out  a  plan,  he  divides  it 
into  heads,  he  determines  what  parts  he  will  bring 
out  into  prominence,  and  what  he  will  sink  into 
shade,  and  he  keeps  in  mind,  in  finishing  every  part, 
the  general  effect  he  intends  to  produce.  Precisely 
so  is  it  with  every  well  devised,  well  executed,  artist- 
like speech,  oration,  discourse,  or  essay.  When  I  look 
upon  a  painter  as  he  proceeds  with  his  work,  I  am 
constantly  reminded  of  the  art  of  writing.  When  I 
see  him  lay  out  his  plan,  1  think  of  the  plan  of  a 
discourse.  When  I  see  him  blot  a  certain  part,  to 
work  it  out  again,  I  think  of  the  scepe  verte  stylum. 
When  I  see  him  put  his  finger  upon  a  certain  point  of 
colouring,  to  soften  it,  I  am  reminded  of  the  exchange 
of  a  stronger  epithet  for  a  milder  one :  for  all  must 
have  a  keeping,  a  harmony  ;  if  a  thing  is  said  too 
strongly  in  one  place,  it  will  not  agree  with  another 
27* 
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thing  said  in  another  place.  The  painter's  lights  and 
shades,  too,  remind  me  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  a 
discourse.  And  if  he  seeks  after  too  much  light, 
strives  to  make  all  striking  and  glaring,  I  call  to  mind 
more  than  one  novice  that  1  have  known  who  did  the 
same  thing  in  his  discourse — wanted  to  make  every 
paragraph  brilliant,  every  point  prominent,  and  so 
made  nothing  prominent,  had  no  effective  brilliancy 
anywhere. 

IT.  If  there  be  this  identity  in  all  art,  then  it  follows 
that  the  principles  of  culture  and  the  principles  of 
criticism  in  all,  are  essentially  the  same ;  and  I  submit 
to  you,  as  the  second  point  in  this  discourse,  whether 
it  he  not  so. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  principles  of  criticism,  and 
let  us  resume  for  this  purpose  the  comparison  of  a 
picture  with  a  discourse  or  essay.  We  demand  of 
each  that  it  shall  say  something,  that  it  shall  say  it 
distinctly,  and  say  it  effectively;  distinctly  that  we 
may  understand  it,  and  efTectively  that  we  may  feel 
it.  In  order  to  meet  these  conditions  there  must  be 
a  reigning  idea  in  a  painting,  and  there  must  be 
sharpness  of  outline  combined  with  softness  of  colour- 
ing. The  first  being  given  (i.  e.,  the  reigning  idea) — 
the  trial  point  with  a  painter,  if  one  of  the  unlearned 
may  speak,  is  to  combine  the  two  last,  (i.  e.,  the  dis- 
tinctness with  the  softness).  In  Murillo's  paintings, 
and  in  some  of  Allston's,  there  is  a  softness  amounting 
to  haziness.  There  is  a  want  of  distinct  outline.  In 
Michael  Angelo's  parcm^  the  fates,  we  have  sharpness 
of  outline  even  to  harshness  and  severity,  thuugh  per- 
haps his  style  in  this  respect  mciy  w^ell  suit  the  subject. 
It  does  not,  however,  as  I  must  think,  in  his  painting 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  the 
pictures  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Guido,  and 
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Domenichino,   we   have   the   true  combination  —  the 
clearest  outline  with  the  softest  colouring. 

Again ;  it  is  a  principle  of  criticism  in  letters,  that  a 
writing  shall  not  pass  beyond  the  modesty  of  nature 
into  extravagance,  nor  fall  short  of  the  life  of  nature 
into  dullness :  and  this,  I  presume,  is  just  as  true  of 
painting.  The  Venetian  School  is  an  example  of  the 
former — the  extravagance ;  the  school  of  the  Caracci 
of  the  latter — the  want  of  vigour  and  spirit.  In  Van- 
dyke's portraits,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
always  a  certain  extravagance,  not  of  colouring,  but 
of  expression  ;  while  in  Holbein's  there  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them,  a  want  of  vividness. 

True  criticism,  especially  if  it  proceed  upon  the 
broad  views  which  I  now  advocate,  will  indeed  always 
be  liberal.  It  will  not  think  to  bring  everything  to 
the  same  standard.  There  are  subjects  which  are 
dream-like  ;  where  the  features  should  look,  as  through 
a  veil  of  mist.  Such  are  some  of  Allston's;  though  I 
confess  that  for  a  general  style  I  no  more  like  haze  in 
a  picture  than  haze  in  a  speech.  It  may  be  an  obtuse- 
ness  in  me,  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  whether  I 
read,  or  hear,  or  see,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  know 
something.  I  do  not  like  to  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  an  author  or  a  painter  means.  I  have  thought 
that  it  was  his  very  business  to  tell  me,  that  that  was 
the  very  thing  he  professed  to  do ;  and  if  I  am  to  be 
left  in  the  shadows  of  imagination,  I  had  rather  they 
should  be  my  own,  than  his.  There  is  but  too  much 
of  this  style  in  our  modern  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
fine  writing,  as  we  call  it ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
have  intended  to  apply  the  same  observation  to  the 
style  of  Allston.  Mr.  Allston  is  truly  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  genius  ;  but  I  cannot  fall  in  with  that  national 
spirit   of   self-praise,   which   maintains   that  he  has 
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already  taken  his  place  by  the  side  of  Guido,  and  Ra- 
phael, and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  To  see  that  proved, 
I  must  wait — I  will  say  it  though  1  die  for  it — 1  must 
wait  for  the  Belshazzar.* 

True  criticism,  I  have  said,  is  liberal.  It  will  dis- 
tinguish among  the  different  works  of  the  same  hand. 
AUston's  Jeremiah  is  not  hazy,  and  the  Baruch  in  that 
piece  is  admirable — soft  and  distinct  too.  So  Rubens 
often  paints — as  I  think  it  has  been  said,  at  least  I 
have  often  thought  it,  in  a  "raw-head  and  bloody- 
bones"  style.  But  when  I  came  to  see  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  church  of  Cologne,  and  especially 
the  twelve  apostles  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  at  Rome, 
1  perceived  that  his  genius  was  capable  of  almost  any 
style,  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  finish  and  beauty. 

But  it  is  time,  after  all  this  boldness,  that  I  should 
say  a  word  in  defence  of  this  liberty  of  criticism.  And 
my  defence  lies  in  the  principle  I  am  contending  for, 
that  the  great  laws  of  all  criticism  on  art,  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  Any  one  of  you  that  is  a  painter 
will  not  hesitate  to  give  your  judgment  on  books. 
Why  shall  I  not  give  my  judgment  on  pictures?  I 
contend  that  the  art  of  writing  is  as  profound  and  as 
difficult  to  be  criticised  as  the  art  of  painting ;  nay, 
and  I  think,  more  so.  Painting  more  directly  appeals 
to  the  eye — to  the  general  observing  eye — to  the 
general  and  natural  sense  of  propriety  and  beauty. 
Writing  is  a  more  recondite  art ;  more  out  of  reach  of 
the  common  judgment.  Good  writing  is  really,  though 
men  may  not  know  it,  a  greater  mystery  than  good 
painting.  Do  I  say,  then,  that  no  culture,  no  taste, 
no  habit  of  observation  is  necessary  to  judge  of  paint- 
ing?    Far  enough   from  it.     I   assert   the   right   to 

*  I  have  waited,  and  am  convinced  that  the  finished  parts  of  this 
great  work  have  more  of  tlie  stamp  of  the  great  masters  upon  them 
than  anything  else  that  Allston  has  produced. 
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judge,  subject  precisely  to  these  limitations.  But  the 
same  hmitations  apply  equally  to  writing.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  judgment  of  one  or  the  other.  I  may  be 
quite  wrong  in  the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  offer 
concerning  painters  and  paintings.  But  I  hope  I 
have  vindicated  the  common  right  to  judge,  and  that 
I  shall  not  be  charged  with  a  want  of  modesty  in 
having  ventured,  certainly  with  diffidence,  to  use  it. 

Let  me  add  one  further  observation  upon  criticism 
and  the  arts.     I  have  said  that  true  criticism  is  hberal ; 
and  the  observation  I  have  to  make  is,  that  in  all  the 
fine  arts  great  injustice  is  generally  done  to  all  but 
the  first  rate  excellence.     In  literature  and  in  painting 
a  few  names  bear  away  the  palm  of  merit.     They  fill 
the  magazines,   the  newspapers,   the  mouths  of  the 
people.     There  is  no  just  discrimination  of  the  many 
artists  and  writers,  who  are  approaching  more  or  less 
nearly,   and  some  of  them  very  nearly,  to  the  same 
excellence.     This  is  extremely  discouraging  as  well 
as  unjust  to  modest  and  patient  labour.     It  does  not 
ask  to  be  first,  if  it  is  not  first ;  but  it  does,  and  does 
rightfully,   ask   to  be  appreciated.     And   the  wrong 
done  is  an  argument,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  what  you 
are  doing,  Gentlemen :  for  spreading  a  truer  and  more 
discriminating  taste  among  the  people.     For  this  it  is 
precisely  that  is  w^anted  to  correct  the  superficial  and 
wholesale  judgments  of  the  pubhc.     Listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  cultivated  men,   and  you  will  find  that 
they  go  down  from  great  works  that  rise  a  little  above 
(\^Q  rest— from  the  great  and  ever-quoted  names,  and 
find  a  thousand  beauties  in  the  regions  that  lie  be- 
neath.    Or  place  a  company  of  artists  or  of  real  con- 
noisseurs in  this  gallery,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  not  altogether  occupied  with  two  or  three  pieces, 
but  that  they  note  a  thing— a  part  of  a  picture  for 
instance— beautifully  done  here  ;  or  a  hand  or  an  eye 
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exquisitely  painted  there ;  and  they  do  justice  to  all. 
Just  as  a  hasty  traveller,  wJio  has  spent  two  or  three 
weeks  in  Switzerland,  comes  homCj  talking  of  nothing 
but  Mt.  Blanc  and  Jungfrau,  while  one  who  has  spent 
a  season  in  travelhng  over  it,  will  talk  of  a  hundred 
pinnacles  and  of  many  a  lovely  nook  and  glassy  lake 
spread  all  over  that  land  of  beauty  ;  a  land  of  which  a 
friend  of  mine,  once  travelling  with  me  there,  said,  as 
we  stood  gazing  upon  its  wonders,  "  Oh  !  it  is  a  glo- 
rious picture,  set  in  the  frame  of  the  world."  But  the 
public,  in  the  great  field  of  literature  and  art,  is  like 
the  hasty  traveller.  It  does  no  justice  to  minor  beau- 
ties and  humbler  merits.  For  in  this  respect  a  gallery 
of  pictures — and  I  think  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
made  the  same  remark  in  his  lectures — is  like  a 
library.  There  is  many  a  book  in  which  there  is  an 
admirable  chapter,  though  it  be  not  admirable  as  a 
whole ;  and  there  is  many  a  book  of  great  merit 
which  stands  untouched  upon  the  shelf,  gathering  the 
dust  of  years  upon  it,  because  Shakspeare,  or  Bacon, 
or  Milton  is  near  it.  You  may  say  that  the  world 
cannot  read  or  study  everything,  and  that  it  is  best 
it  should  read  the  best  authors — study  the  best  artists. 
I  wish  it  really  and  thoroughly  did  either ;  for  then 
would  it  be  more  liberal  and  more  discerning  towards 
all  merit.  For  now  it  talks  the  more  about  great 
names,  the  less  it  knows  about  them ;  and  thus 
upholds  a  law  of  distinction — a  dynasty  in  the  world 
of  mind,  which,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  does  cruel 
injustice  to  hundreds  of  meritorious  authors  and 
artists.  This  error,  as  I  think  it,  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  I  believe  it  will  be.  I  perceive  already 
that  this  injustice  is  beginning  to  give  way  before  a 
more  diffusive  and  generous  culture.  The  series  of 
biographical  portraits  lately  appearing  in  the  English 
reviews,  and  the  devotion  of  one  entire  publication — 
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the  Retrospective  Review — to  the  recovery  of  buried 
treasures,  is  some  proof  of  this.  So  too  it  is  felt,  that, 
in  the  moral  world,  a  certain  notable  philanthropy,  is 
not  to  carry  off  all  the  honours  of  goodness.  And  it 
will  yet  come  to  be  seen  that  all  the  world's  treasures 
of  goodness,  beauty,  enthusiasm,  genius,  greatness 
through  ages,  are  not  concentrated  in  a  hundred 
wonderful  individuals.  Ay,  and  the  hundred  too  w411 
be  more  fully,  more  truly  appreciated  then.  The 
vulgar  stare  at  distinction  will  give  place  to  a  finer 
discernment  of  all  talent  and  merit. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  the  principles  of  criticism 
to  the  principles  of  culture.  What  I  assert  is,  that  the 
principles  of  culture  in  all  arts  are  essentially  the 
same  ;  and  those  upon  which  I  shall  briefly  insist  are, 
good  sense,  moral  feeling,  and  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  whole  man. 

First,  good  sense.  In  statue,  picture,  poem,  essay 
or  oration,  this  must  be  a  pervading  characteristic. 
Art  is  never  to  spread  its  wings  beyond  this  strict 
boundary.  The  moment  that  the  poet  or  painter,  the 
orator  or  sculptor,  thinks  that  good  sense  is  a  mean 
quality,  and  to  be  disregarded,  he  is  virtually  ruined. 
In  all  the  greatest  works  of  the  human  hand,  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  in 
the  Grecian  sculpture,  and  in  the  best  paintings  of  the 
Italian  school,  is  ever  found  the  clear  impress  of  this 
quality.  If  it  is  not  the  very  stuff  with  which  genius 
works,  yet  it  is  the  very  stamp  upon  the  true  coin. 
Many  a  forgotten  poet  had  as  much  imagination  as 
the  highest,  but  he  had  not  good  sense.  Cowley's 
conceits  were  as  quaint,  and  curious,  and  brilliant  as 
Shakspeare's ;  but  nobody  reads  Cowley,  the  poet, 
though  his  prose  is  admirable.  The  extravagant  and 
fantastic  Harvey  had  as  much  fancy  as  Jeremy  Tay- 
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lor,  but  he  had  not  the  good  sense  which  is  necessary 
to  chasten,  control  and  guide  it. 

I  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  is  good  sense  ?  1  do 
not  know  that  I  can  better  tell  than  every  one  already 
knows.  But  it  excludes  everything  that  is  unnatural, 
unreasonable,  extravagant,  improbable,  unlike  truth 
and  life,  unlike  the  genuine  attitudes  and  expressions 
of  real,  sincere,  human  passion.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  mark  of  it  is,  that  the  reader,  the  seer, 
must  feel  that  he  might  have  acted,  looked,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  just  as  the  picture,  the  essay 
before  him  represents.  If  not,  then  the  matter  before 
him  wants  good  sense.  To  hiin^  at  least,  it  wants 
good  sense.  And  if  I  be  asked  again,  who  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  this  quality?  I  answer,  the  common 
and  universal  mind  of  the  world.  Let  any  woman, 
who  looks  at  the  Judith  and  Holophernes  of  Christo- 
pher AUori,  ask  herself  whether  she  or  any  other 
woman  could  look  as  the  .Tudith  is  painted,  in  the 
circumstances — a  woman  who  has  just  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  satrap,  and  brings  it  in  clutched 
by  the  hair  and  dripping  with  blood,  and  yet  looks  as 
calm  and  unconcerned  as  if  she  carried  a  milk-pail. 
Or,  to  make  a  more  daring  observation,  look  at  the 
Madonna  della  Seggiola  of  Raphael.  It  is  the  mother 
of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  So  much  was  this 
honour  desired,  that  marriage  among  the  Hebrews 
was  held  in  special  favour,  and  celibacy  was  a  pecu- 
liar disgrace  on  this  very  account.  And  now  the 
desire  that  swelled  in  the  bosom  of  ages,  is  accom- 
plished in  the  breast  of  this  humble  female,  hailed 
with  angelic  congratulations,  favoured  and  blessed 
among  women.  What  a  rapt  expression  of  gratitude 
will  there  be  in  her  countenance !  What  depth  of 
thought  in  her  eye  !     What  visions  will  seem  to  float 
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before  her  of  wonders  and  glories  to  be  unveiled  in 
the  future.  Can  it  be,  then — I  ask  with  modesty — 
but  can  it  be  that  the  Madonna  is  fitly  represented  as 
the  beau  ideal  of  mere  physical  beauty — as  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  seated  of  a  summer's  afternoon,  in  a 
luxurious  bower  ?  "  Beautiful  exceedingly"  it  is  ;  but 
the  question  is,  is  it  the  kind  of  beauty  that  is  touched 
with  the  expression  that  belongs  to  the  occasion? 
Or,  for  another  example — Ipok  at  Allston's  Jeremiah. 
It  is  a  prophet  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  commu- 
ning with  God — receiving  a  message  from  the  Infinite 
One :  and  yet,  but  for  the  upward  cast  of  the  eye,  it 
appears  to  me  more  as  a  warrior  than  as  a  prophet. 
I  suppose  it  is  ihe,  furor  divinus  that  is  intended  to  be 
represented ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  that/z/ror  should 
so  entirely  partake  of  physical  and  earthly  quahties. 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  pardon  the  adventurousness  of 
these  criticisms.  I  am  not  pretending  to  judge  of 
minor  points  in  the  artist's  skill,  but  of  the  great  and 
leading  expression  ;  and  of  this,  I  hold  I  am  as  much 
entitled  to  have  an  opinion,  as  I  am  of  the  leading 
impression  of  a  poem  or  a  discourse.  I  may  be  quite 
wrong  in  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  express  con- 
cerning these  pictures :  but  nevertheless  a  man  is  but 
a  man,  and  I  know  no  idols,  no  divine  models  among 
men ;  I  cannot  yield  to  the  common  inference  that 
because  a  man  is  a  great  man,  therefore  everything 
which  he  does  is  great.  And  I  will  only  ask  you  to 
suppose  that  in  a  poem  or  tale,  the  Judith,  the 
Madonna,  or  the  Jeremiah,  were  represented — the 
leading  expression  of  their  character,  office  or  situa- 
tion given,  as  it  in  those  pictures,  and  then  say, 
whether  it  satisfies  you. 

The  second  principle  of  culture  which  I  have  men- 
tioned  is  moral  feeling.     Without  this,  without  glow« 
28 
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ing  conceptions,  and  a  real  love  of  moral  beauty,  there 
can  be  no  successful  culture.  What  Cicero  said  of  the 
orator  is  equally  true  of  tlie  painter ;  he  must  be  a 
good  man.  A  bad  man,  a  man  essentially  bad,  devoid 
of  all  moral  and  spiritual  emotion,  cannot  be  a  good 
artist.  And  for  this  plain  reason :  that  the  highest 
traits  in  everything  he  has  to  paint, are  moral.  It  is 
so  even  in  nature ;  it  is  emphatically  so  in  the  human 
countenance.  Suppose  the  artist  attempts  to  paint 
the  countenance  of  the  martyr ;  of  him  who  in  the 
last  dread  hour,  amidst  the  blows  and  taunts  of  har- 
dened and  malignant  executioners,  is  giving  up  his 
soul  to  his  Maker.  How  is  the  artist  to  do  this,  if  he 
have  no  conception  of  the  feeling  of  the  martyr,  no 
experience  in  himself  of  faith,  or  prayer,  or  forgive- 
ness !  How  otherwise  is  he  to  portray  that  most 
touching  vision  of  all  mortal  loveliness  and  immortal 
triumph  united  ;  that  resplendent  divinity  and  soft- 
ened humanity  which  blend  in  the  dying  martyr's 
countenance  ;  that  strength,  fortitude,  might,  as  of  an 
angel  to  endure ;  that  meekness  as  of  a  child  to  sub- 
mit ;  that  pity  as  it  were  of  a  seraph,  clothed  with 
all  mortal  sensibility  ;  that  forgiveness  that  speaks 
through  every  trembling  feature,  "  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge"' — that  trust  in  God  of  the  lifted  eye  and 
the  parted  lips — that  trust  swallowing  up,  embosom- 
ing the  poor  suffering  nature — beaming  through  the 
last  departing  shadows  of  mortal  struggle  and  infirm- 
ity, buoying  up  the  sinking  spirit,  and  bearing  it 
away,  disburthened  of  every  earthly  weight  and  pain 
and  sorrow,  to  the  bosom  of  God  ! — how,  I  say,  is  a 
man  to  do  this,  unless  he  has  it  in  him,  to  feel  that 
he  too  could  be  a  martyr  to  truth  and  duty  ! 

Hence  it  is  that  an  age  more  skeptical  than  believ- 
ing, more  inquisitive  than  confiding,  is  not  likely  to  be 
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an  age  of  any  great  achievements  in  art.  This,  more 
than  anything  else  perhaps,  explains  the  present 
decline  in  the  world,  of  poetry  and  painting.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  worse  omens  for  literature  and  art  than 
that  their  cultivators  should  be  found  separating  them- 
selves from  the  great  bonds  of  religious  feeling  and 
observance — should  be  found  bending  over  their  desks 
or  their  easels  on  Sunday,  rather  than  at  church  — 
should  be  found  putting  off  one  form  of  religion,  and 
not  putting  on  another.  Nothing  perhaps  so  w^ell 
accounts  for  that  extraordinary  outburst  of  Italian 
poetry  and  painting  between  the  thirteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  as  the  prevalence  then  of  a  religious 
spirit.  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Tasso,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  and  Raphael,  were  filled  with 
religious  devoutness,  such  as  it  was.  Christianity 
had  then  a  season  to  sink  undisturbed  and  unques- 
tioned into  the  hearts  of  men.  The  dark  ages  of 
struggle  had  passed  by ;  and  the  doubting  age  had 
not  come.  Will  not  the  same  thing  be  found  true 
of  every  literature,  Grecian,  Roman  or  English  ;  that 
it  has  filled  just  such  intervals ;  after  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  society  have  settled  into  quiet  faith,  and 
before  they  have  been  clouded  by  the  exhalations 
of  prosperity  or  choked  by  the  steams  of  luxury — an 
interval  between  the  rugged  mountain  and  the  low, 
rich  valley ;  in  other  words,  that  the  brightest  constel- 
lations of  genius  have  shone  forth  after  the  storm  and 
before  the  earth-born  mists  and  damps  had  risen  to 
obscure  them.  I  know  that  these  comparisons  may 
point  to  other  than  moral  influences ;  but  believing 
that  moral  influences  are  the  most  potent  of  all,  and 
not  only  believing,  but  knowing,  seeing,  that  every 
great  age  of  literature  and  art  has  been  informed, 
penetrated,    quickened,   kindled  all  over,  with  moral 
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fervour,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  comparisons  I  have 
made  pohit  especially  to  these.  Inward,  confiding, 
believing,  spiritual  energy,  is  the  soul  of  art  and 
literature;  it  is  the  intellectual  might  of  the  world. 

One  further  principle  of  culture  I  proposed  to  con- 
sider, and  that  is  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  man. 
Every  work  of  art  is  the  w^ork  of  the  wliole  man,  and 
therefore  wull  bear  the  stamp  of  his  general  improve- 
ment. If  it  were  a  work  of  the  mere  fingers,  then 
extraordinary  execution  without  a  soul  might  make 
a  great  musician,  or  exquisite  finish  without  a  just 
plan  and  design  might  make  a  great  painter.  But  it 
does  not.  If  the  fingers  only  work,  without  the  head 
and  the  heart,  the  result  may  be  pretty,  finical,  won- 
derful in  its  way ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  soul-moving 
work  of  art.  How  much  of  our  music  bears  this 
character ;  mere  digital  dexterity,  mere  trilling  and 
quavering  of  the  voice  !  How  rarely  is  a  young  lady 
told  that  when  she  seats  herself  at  the  piano-forte  or 
harp,  she  should  do  so  with  the  same  view  as  a  man 
rises  up  to  make  a  speech  ;  to  say  something,  and  so 
to  say  it  that  others  shall  understand  and  feel  it ! 
This  is  true,  too,  of  instrumental  music :  it  is  nothing, 
if  it  does  not  express  a  sentiment ;  and  the  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  great  performer,  seems 
to  have  more  soul  in  it,  than  the  entire  man  or 
woman  who  is  a  mere  execution-machine.  If  this 
high  and  spiritual  view  of  music  were  taken,  the  time 
now  so  wearily  devoted  to  it  by  many,  would  not  be 
felt  to  be  lost  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  mere  fashion- 
able accomplishment ;  but  it  w^ould  be  consecrated  to 
the  culture  of  the  highest  nature.  For  what  would 
it  then  be,  if  the  music  were  well  selected,  but  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  conceive,  to  feel,  to  be  embued 
with,  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments  ?     It  is  said 
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that  the  songs  are  almost  all  silly  love-songs,  filled 
with  sickly  sentiment.  I  must  take  leave  to  object  to 
this  as  a  general  definition  even  of  love-songs.  Many 
of  them  express  the  noblest  sentiments.  I  will  take 
the  first  that  I  lay  my  hand  on  : 

"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 
And  siller  have  to  spare, 
Gin  ye  '11  consent  to  be  his  bride, 
Nor  think  on  Donald  mair. 

Oh !  who  w^ould  buy  a  silken  gown, 

With  a  poor  broken  heart ! 
And  what  to  me  's  a  siller  crown. 

If  from  my  love  I  part  ? 

I  would  na  walk  in  silk  attire, 

Nor  braid  with  gems  my  hair, 
Gin  he  whose  faitli  is  pledged  wi'  mine, 

Were  wranged  and  grieving  sair." 

That,  I  aver,  is  no  sickly  sentiment ;  and  well  were 
it,  if  it  sunk  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  every  lux- 
urious and  Avorldly  age.  Save  us  above  all,  from  mak- 
ing woman  mercenary — from  making  the  love  of  wo- 
man mercenary  !  It  is  like  taking  the  richest  dia- 
mond, and  grinding  it  down  to  MacAdaraise  the  streets, 
that  the  chariots  of  luxury  may  roll  more  smoothly 
over  them  ! 

But  to  draw  the  general  topic  on  which  I  am  de- 
scanting more  directly  to  the  present  occasion  ;  the  arts 
of  design  can  never  flourish  without  a  wide  and  gene- 
rous culture  of  the  whole  man.  When  in  my  early 
3^outh  I  studied  Cicero  de  Oratore,  I  thought  I  was  to 
put  myself  under  the  teaching  of  a  mere  rhetorician ; 
that  he  would  tell  me  how  to  stretch  out  my  hand  and 
how  to  tone  my  voice,  and  things  of  that  sort.  But  I 
soon  found  that  the  noble  old  Roman  was  demanding 
that  the  orator  should  learn  everything — know  every- 
thing— he  everything  ;  that,  according  to  his  idea,  the 
whole  rounded  circuit  of  human  perfection,  came  with- 
in the  orator's  walk.  Now,  I  think,  that  this  equally 
2S^ 
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applies  to  the  artist ;  and  indeed  in  the  greatest  artists, 
this  idea  has  been  reahzed.  To  advert  for  a  moment 
to  their  positive  acquisitions  ;  Michael  Angelo  was  a 
great  architect,  sculptor,  and  poet,  as  well  as  painter. 
Raphael  was  studious  in  history,  versed  in  art  of  poe- 
try, and  so  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, that  he  gave  designs  for  many  palaces  in  Rome 
and  through  Italy,  and  was  entrusted  for  awhile  with 
carrying  on  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  w^as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
time  ;  conversant  not  only  with  all  the  fine  arts,  but 
with  science,  literature,  the  arts  of  mechanism,  and 
with  all  manly  exercises. 

But  positive  acquisitions  alone  do  not  satisfy  our  idea 
of  the  fully  cultivated  and  accomplished  man.  They 
may  still  leave  the  man  quite  angular,  ill-shapen,  de- 
fective. As  all  the  accomplishments,  which  can  be 
heaped  upon  a  young  woman,  all  the  finishings  of  the 
schools,  all  the  languages  and  all  the  rules  got  b}^  heart, 
may  still  leave  her  far  from  being  a  graceful  and  agree- 
able person,  so  all  the  mere  learning  in  the  world,  may 
fail  to  make  a  graceful  and  accomplished  artist.  The 
true  culture,  which  means  something  very  different 
from  mere  acquisition,  is  the  culture  of  the  heart,  of 
the  affections,  of  the  imagination,  of  the  taste,  of  beau 
ideal  in  everything.  As  in  the  human  body,  it  takes 
a  hundred  organs,  sinews,  nerves,  to  make  one  grace- 
ful step,  gesture,  attitude; so  in  the  mind,  it  requires 
the  combination  of  many  qualities  to  reach  the  grace 
of  art.  There  is  a  certain  fine,  almost  indescribable 
perception  of  the  true,  the  fit,  natural,  well  proportion- 
ed and  harmonious,  that  can  come  from  nothing  but 
general  culture.  Taste  in  art  is  like  good  breeding 
in  manners;  it  cannot  be  learned  from  rules,  nor  dia- 
grams, nor  schools  any  way  ;  but  it  is  the  breathing 
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out  of  the  inward  life.  What  but  this  is  it,  that  spreads 
over  some  landscape-paintings,  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  reality,  nay,  and  of  sentiment  too,  as  if  they  were 
touched  all  over  with  a  feeling — warm  without  being 
garish,  and  quiet  without  being  cold.  Nothing  but  a 
loving  communion  with  nature  can  produce  such 
paintings,  and  that  communion  can  never  be  enjoyed 
but  by  a  pure,  gentle  and  loving  spirit.  Claude  Lor- 
raine's pictures  tell  you  at  once  that  they  were  breath- 
ed upon  by  an  inward  life.  What  is  it,  again,  that 
produces  such  different  results  in  that  favorite  subject 
with  painters —  The  Descent  from  the  Cross.  In 
some  paintings  of  that  scene,  all  is  literal,  cold,  and 
desolate  ;  death  weighs  upon  the  picture,  and  weighs 
upon  your  heart.  But  others,  as  that  of  Guerin  in  the 
Baltimore  cathedral,  are  so  composed,  so  coloured,  so  fill- 
ed with  triumphant  expression,  that  you  feel  as  you 
gaze,  that  "  death  is  swallowed  up  of  victory."  What 
can  account  for  this  difference  but  the  different  feeling 
of  the  artists  ?  In  the  one,  death  has  conquered  ;  in 
the  other,  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  glory  that  is  to 
come.  And  I  will  venture,  indeed,  to  express  the  be- 
lief, that  the  highest  art  will  never  produce  a  result 
that  is  entirely  disgusting  or  revolting.  In  a  well-pro- 
portioned, well-balanced  mind,  this  is  never  the  view 
of  anything  ;  but  over  all,  on  the  contrary,  it  spreads 
the  relief  of  its  own  beautiful  nature.  Even  in  view- 
ing the  group  of  the  Laocoon — scene  of  horror  as  it  is 
— the  mind  is  filled  with  a  strange  and  thrilling  pleas- 
ure. And  never  in  nature  nor  in  man,  is  there  any- 
thing so  dark  and  distressful  but  there  is  something  to 
relieve  it.  But  that  something  will  not  be  perceived 
unless  it  is  by  a  mind  that  is  large  and  comprehensive  ; 
schooled  in  religion,  schooled  in  philosophy  and  faith, 
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and  touched  with  the  beaiitifuhiess  of  a  nature  divine 
and  hopeful  and  triumphant. 

III.  Let  me  detain  you,  Gentlemen,  a  few  moments 
longer,  with  one  or  two  remarks,  appropriate,  I  think, 
not  merely  to  this  occasion,  but  the  particular  object 
of  your  Association.  And  let  me  add  that  these  re- 
marks, will  still  fall  in  with  the  general  tenor  of  this 
lecture. 

For,  if  I  have  rightly  set  forth  the  essential  identity 
of  all  the  fine  arts,  it  will  follow  that  the  arts  of  design 
demand  to  be  fostered  for  as  good  reason  as  literature, 
poetry,  or  music.  They  have  their  place  in  the  same 
great  work  of  cultivating  the  public  mind,  refining  its 
taste,  elevating  its  moral  feeling,  and  promoting  its 
highest  happiness.  Painting  is  the  poetry  of  visible 
form,  colour,  and  expression.  The  graver  can  set  forth 
a  high  moral  lesson  as  well  as  the  pen  ;  I  need  only 
point  you  for  proof  to  the  wonderful  creations  of  Retsch. 
That  leering  Devil  in  the  Game  of  Life  :  that  poor 
youth,  so  beautiful,  so  anxious,  so  sad,  so  irresolute,  so 
fated — ah!  many  a  youth  might  have  sat  for  that  pic- 
ture ;  and  many  a  wily  and  treacherous  demon  has 
been  near,  and  played  the  game,  and  won  it ! 

This  Association,  too,  is  formed  to  foster  native  art ; 
I  hope  you  do  not  say  patronize  it,  for  I  must  confess 
that  /do  not  like  to  be  patronized,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  else  does.  But  the  design  is  to  benefit 
ourselves,  by  spreading  among  us  the  works  of  our 
own  artists.  Well  do  they  deserve  it :  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  our  church  walls  will  be  opened 
to  them.  So  well  do  they  deserve  it.  that  I  will  not 
dishonour  them  by  comparing  their  claims  with  those 
of  the  refuse  stuff  that  comes  over  in  ship  loads  from 
Europe  ;  though  there  be,  as  we  are  told  in  the  adver- 
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tisements,  real  origirial  Raphaels,  Tidans,  Guidos,  and 
Salvator  Rosas,  in  every  one  of  these  wonderful  col- 
lections. 

But  grant,  it  may  be  said,  that  painting  should  be 
fostered  as  well  as  literature,  as  well  as  poetry  and 
song — why  not  let  it  take  its  chance  with  the  rest  ? 
Why  form  an  association  to  further  its  objects  ?  This 
objection  overlooks  one  material  difference.  The  hook^ 
when  it  is  written,  is  printed.  .  That  work  of  art  is 
multiplied  into  thousands  of  copies,  which  easily  come 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  choose  to  read.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  painting.  It  is  too  expensive  for  the  most 
of  us  to  buy.  What  then  so  proper  as  a  joint  stock 
company  like  this,  to  trade  for  pictures,  something  bet- 
ter than  furs  from  the  North-west  coast,  or  pearls  from 
Ceylon  :  a  lottery,  the  only  good  one  that  I  ever  heard 
of,  where  for  five  dollars  one  may  draw  a  prize  worth 
five  hundred, — worth  far  more  in  the  pleasure  it  will 
give.  Five  hundred  are  often  spent  for  a  dinner,  a 
supper,  an  entertainment,  whose  pleasure  passes  and 
perishes  in  a  night ;  while  a  picture  may,  in  a  far  high- 
er way,  please  us  and  our  children  after  us,  hundreds 
of  years.  Nor  in  any  other  way  can  pictures  be  distri- 
buted among  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  for  this 
they  must  be  locked  up  from  the  public  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  opulent.  A  similar  institution  in  Edin- 
burgh is  spreading  fine  paintings  all  over  Scotland. 
One  such  painting  in  a  country  village  is  a  blessing  to 
all  its  inhabitants.  It  is  more  a  curiosity  there  :  it  is 
more  looked  at  and  studied.  A  few  such  teachers  in  a 
village  would  spread  an  influence  all  around  them. 
They  would  speak  from  the  silent  walls  to  passing  ge- 
nerations. It  may  be  thought  extravagant  to  say  it, 
but  I  certainly  should  look  for  a  higher  taste  and  re- 
finement in  such  a  place. 
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And  of  what  especially  would  paintings  be  teachers  ? 
I  answer,  of  what  in  this  country  we  most  especially 
need.  They  would  be  teachers  of  the  beau  ideal,  the 
beautiful,  the  subhme.  This  is  the  special  province 
of  the  arts  of  design.  Although  they  labour  under 
some  difficulties  and  defects  compared  with  writing, 
yet  they  certainly  can  portray  a  beauty,  a  sublimity, 
which  the  pen  cannot ;  or  at  any  rate,  they  appeal 
more  directly,  and  by  means  more  appropriate,  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Now,  this  appeal,  I 
repeat,  is  precisely  what  our  country  wants,  both  as  a 
new  and  as  a  republican  country.  In  the  one  charac- 
ter, it  has  no  time-honoured  structures,  no  old  ruins,  and 
fewer  venerable  associations,  to  address  the  eye  and 
the  heart.  In  the  other,  it  has  parted  with  many  titles 
to  respect  and  reverence,  be  they  right  or  wrong — mo- 
narchy, a  court,  a  nobility.  By  all  means  are  enthu- 
siasm and  veneration  to  be  cultivated  here.  We  want 
them  to  meet  the  all-surrounding,  everywhere-penetrat- 
ing tendencies  to  the  practical  and  the  palpable,  which, 
like  our  railroads,  are  binding  the  country  in  chains  of 
iron  ;  we  want  such  aid  to  lighten  the  pains-taking  of 
gain,  and  to  assuage  the  anxieties  of  ambition. 

I  do  not  set  myself  against  the  practical  spirit  of 
the  country,  nor  its  gainful  industry  ;  it  is  all  very 
well  in  its  place  ;  I  only  say  that  it  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  infusion  of  other  principles,  and  that  it  is 
by  such  united  influences  only  that  we  can  expect  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  build  the  superstructure  of  a 
deep  and  solid,  a  fair  and  beautiful  national  character. 
Let  religion,  let  preaching,  let  literature  come  with  its 
help  to  this  work  ;  and  let  art,  too,  come,  witli  its  won- 
der-working and  wonder-inspiring  hand.  Let  the  sense 
of  beauty  be  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  I 
would  rather  that  one  silent,  calm  picture  of  martyr- 
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like  heroism  or  of  saintly  beauty,  sunk  into  the  pubhc 
heart  here,  than  to  know  of  some  great  and  agitating 
speculation,  which  had  put  a  million  of  gold  into  the 
public  coffer. 

The  artist  has  in  this  country— which  so  much 
needs  him— I  believe,  a  glorious  field.  He  has  not 
princes  indeed  for  his  patrons  ;  but  he  has  a  public  of 
educated,  intelligent,  and  increasing  millions.  Let  him 
not  distrust  it ;  let  hhn  not  be  wanting,  and  I  promise 
him,  that  loe  will  not  be  wanting.  The  human  heart 
is  for  ever  the  same  ;  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Vinci  and  Raphael.  Let  him  not  think  that 
it  is  turned  to  stone.  Or,  if  he  thinks  so,  let  him  try 
it  once ;  let  him  strike  it  with  the  rod  of  genius,  and 
if  it  is  not  dead— and  it  is  not  dead— the  waters  will 
flow  ;  and  they  will  fertilize  and  beautify  the  land  in 
which  he  lives  and  in  which  he  shall  die  ;  die,  and  yet 
die  not :  for  no  noble  deed  shall  be  planted  in  the 
quickened  and  springing  life  of  this  youthful  country, 
but  green  bays  and  bright  flowers  shall  rise  from  it, 
and  flourish  around  it,  in  perpetual  and  everlasting 
memorial. 


XVII. 

ON  THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

FOR   IT   IS    THE   MINISTER   OF    GOD   TO   THEE   FOR   GOOD. — RomailS  xiii.  4. 

This  is  said  of  political  Government.  And  I  wish  to 
invite  your  meditations  this  evening,  my  brethren,  to 
the  moral  character  of  this  great  function  of  Govern- 
ment. 1  have  long  thought  that  this  subject  demands 
the  attention  of  the  pulpit,  and  especiall)^  of  the 
American  pulpit. 

Of  the  pulpit,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  the 
pulpit  everywhere ;  for  what  is  the  office  of  the 
preacher,  if  it  is  not  to  speak  of  everything  that 
touches  the  national  conscience,  the  national  morality  ; 
to  speak,  among  other  things,  of  that  regard  to  the 
common  weal  which  should  come  as  the  sanctity  and 
bond  of  religion  to  a  people  ?  I  do  not  advocate  a  par- 
tisan pulpit.  I  think  that  the  line  should  be  distinctly 
drawn  betv/een  party  questions  and  the  general  moral 
questions ;  and  that  with  the  former  the  pulpit  has  no- 
thing to  do.  The  preacher  indeed  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion  upon  these  questions,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
express  it  in  proper  places  and  at  proper  times.  But 
the  season  of  public  worship  is  not  the  time,  and  the 
pulpit  is  not  the  place ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  all 
political  parties  meet  here  on  ground  that  is  understood 
to  be  common,  and  all  have  built  up  the  pulpit  for 
their  common  edification,  and  not  as  a  post  for  attack 
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upon  any;  and  I  must  think  that  he  very  ill  under 
stands  his  place  who  employs  it  to  drive  away  either 
portion  of  his  hearers,  indignant  and  angry  from  the 
sanctuary.  But  with  regard  to  the  moral  function  of 
Government,  with  regard  to  its  fidelity  to  the  people 
and  its  duty  to  God,  the  case  is  different.  And  if  re- 
ligious instruction — so  to  define  the  province  of  the 
pulpit — if  religion,  in  other  words,  has  anything  to  do 
with  right  and  wrong,  the  case  is  plain.  For  what 
power  in  the  world  can  do  right  or  can  do  wrong,  upon 
a  scale  so  vast  and  stupendous  as  the  Government? 
Where  is  there  such  an  accumulation  of  moral  actions 
and  responsibilities  as  in  the  Government?  What 
hand  upon  earth  so  holds  in  its  grasp  the  weal  or 
woe  of  millions  hving  and  of  millions  unborn,  as  the 
Government? 

And  to  consider  all  this,  I  say,  in  the  next  place,  is 
especially  the  duty  of  the  American  pulpit.  Because 
the  whole  people  here  to  whom  the  pulpit  speaks, 
acts,  morally  or  immorally,  through  the  Government. 
I  do  not  loosely  say  that  the  people  is  the  Government, 
or  that  "  the  people  makes  the  Government."  We  are 
born  under  a  certain  political  Constitution.  We  are 
born  members  of  a  State ;  that  was  not  for  us  to 
choose  or  to  make  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  be  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  powers  that  be,  I  conceive,  by  considerations 
far  superior  to  our  mere  will.  Our  form  of  Govern- 
ment is  a  fabric  of  power,  framed  by  the  wisdom,  and 
cemented  in  the  blood  of  our  fathers ;  it  spreads  its 
protecting  shadow  over  milhons  of  people  ;  and  unless 
some  flasrrant  cause  is  shown  for  its  subversion,  unless 
some  "right  of  revolution"  can  be  made  out,  obedi- 
ence to  it,  1  hold,  to  be  a  religious  duty,  a  duty  to  the 
God  of  nations,  to  the  Governor  of  the  world.  But 
this  state  of  things  being  established,  we  have  ye 
29 
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something  to  do  with  it.  To  the  administration  of 
this  power,  we,  the  people,  the  whole  people,  do  di- 
rectly contribute :  to  the  right  or  wrong  then,  which 
the  Government  does,  to  the  good  or  the  evil  which  it 
brings  upon  us  and  will  bring  upon  our  posterity,  we 
contribute.  We  hold  this  great  trust  and  must  dis- 
charge it.  The  burden  is  upon  us,  and  we  cannot 
escape  it.  We  do  and  must  put  forth  this  tremendous 
power.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  faithfully  or  unfaithfully, 
carelessly  or  solemnly,  we  do  this  thing.  And  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  bring  down  this 
awful  responsibility  upon  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
people.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  amazement 
or  my  regret,  that  the  pulpit  should  have  been  so  long, 
HO  completely,  so  almost  universally,  wanting  to  this 
duty. 

The  subject  of  political  morality  is  not  only  one 
which  it  belongs  to  us,  but  one  which  it  deeply 
behoves  us  to  consider ;  and  to  consider,  I  am  afraid 
we  must  say,  with  some  anxiety.  The  question 
about  the  national  morality  in  every  branch  of  it,  is 
one,  in  every  view,  of  profound  concern.  An  immense 
interest  for  ourselves,  an  immense  interest  for  the 
world,  is  embarked  upon  the  experiment  we  are 
making  at  self-government.  But  ^e/Z-govcrnment? 
The  very  word  directs  us  to  moraUty,  to  moral 
restraint,  to  conscience  as  the  basis,  without  which 
every  thing  must  sink  to  ruins.  We  may  point  to 
what  material  results  in  this  country  we  will,  to 
what  rising  cities,  to  what  increasing  commerce,  to 
what  improving  and  extending  manufactures,  and 
vast  tillage  and  stupendous  growth  of  the  national 
wealth  ;  but,  if  we  are  declining  in  morals  ;  if  we  are 
becoming  less  virtuous  and  religious  people ;  if  cor- 
ruption  is   silently   stealing    into   the   midst   of  our 
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prosperity,    we   know   that   a   canker  is  at  the  root 
which  must  ere  long  bring  down  all  our  flourishing 
honours  to  the  dust.     Nay,  our  very  flourishing,  could 
it  continue  without  moral  culture,  w^ere  but  a  misery 
and  a  shame.     Nations  must  be  nurseries  of  men; 
national  growth  must  produce  noble  men,  and  ever 
nobler  men,   or  the  grand  purpose  of  national  exist- 
ence is  frustrated.     Now  I  do  not  look  with  discou- 
ragement upon  our  people  in  this  view.     I  see  evils 
and  dangers,  but  I  do  not  see  a  general  tendency 
downward.     A  deep  sense  of  these  evils  and  dangers, 
a  habit  common  to  all  ages  of  disparaging  the  present 
in  comparison  with  the  past,  and   a  certain  zeal  in 
some  for  rapid  and  sweeping  reforms,  are  uniting  with 
foreign  criticism  and  censure,  to  decry  this  country ; 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  one  or  the  other.     I  stand 
up  firmly  for  my  country,   because  I  can  do  it  con- 
scientiously.     I   have   personally   compared   it   with 
other  countries,   and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  general 
virtue  it  is.  to  say  the  least,  inferior  to  none.     I   sin- 
cerely believe  too  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  this 
country   is   improving.     It  is   manifest   that  several 
prominent  vices— intemperance,  gaming,  profaneness 
— are  not  gaining  ground  but  are  decreasing  among 
us,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years.     We  must 
not  look,  in  this  matter,  at  certain  masses  of  foreign 
pauper  population  in  our  cities,  nor  in  general  at  the 
cities  alone,  but  at  the  whole  country.     And  yet,  after 
all.  I  must  say,  there  is  a  doubt,  and  more  than  a 
doubt  in  my  mind,  on  one  point ;  and  that  is  about 
our  jJolitical  morality.     Not,  however,  that  I  believe 
even  on  this  point  the  body  of  the  'people  to  be  less 
pure.     Certainly  their  party   animosities    are  not  so 
bitter  as  they  were  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago :  they 
do  not  divide  families  and  neighbourhoods  as  they  did 
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then.  And  this  is  some  advance  in  reflection,  in 
Hbeiahty,  in  good  temper  :  some  elevation  of  the  pub- 
he  mind.  It  is  into  the  action  of  the  Government^  I 
conceive,  that  corruption  has  entered.  And  it  has 
entered,  in  no  doubtful  or  equivocal  form.  This  is 
the  terrible  principle  that  has  come  to  be  recognised 
in  the  results  of  every  election  ;  that  the  successful 
jjarty  is  to  take  all  the  offices  ;  that  "  to  the  victors  " 
— thus  grossly  to  state,  by  a  common  phrase,  the 
most  corrupting,  the  most  fatal,  the  most  detestable 
principle  that  ever  entered  into  politics — that  "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils !"  Spoils  !  The  high  func- 
tion of  public  duty ;  the  solemn  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  Law ;  the  sacred  investiture  with  the 
powers  and  attributes  of  sovereignty — consecrated  by 
pledges  to  men,  and  oaths  to  heaven — these  are 
denominated  "spoils!"  To  whom  belongs  the  "bad 
eminence"  of  introducing  this  principle,  is  not  mate- 
rial ;  for  it  seems  to  have  become  the  practice  of  the 
Government.  But  standing  as  I  do  in  the  pulpit,  in 
what  ought  to  be  one  of  the  moral  heights  of  the 
world,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  proclaim  the  hate- 
fulness,  and  turpitude,  and  terrible  effects  of  the  prin- 
ciple. It  strikes  at  the  moral  independence  of  the 
people.  It  turns  our  elections  into  mere  scrambles  for 
office.  Our  representative  system,  so  far  as  this  prin- 
ciple acts,  ceases  to  be  the  representation  either  of 
minds  or  even  of  material  interests ;  personal  ambi- 
tion, personal  needs,  desperate  fortunes  only  are  repre- 
sented. It  mingles  in  the  necessary  and  otherwise 
wholesome  division  of  parties,  the  basest  elements  of 
interest.  It  creates  an  obligation,  a  bondage  to  party 
support  and  to  party  dictation  unknown  before.  "  I 
have  laboured  in  the  election ;  I  have  the  reward  ;  it 
is  a  bargain ;  and  I  am  bound  hand  and  foot" — this  is 
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the  appropriate  language  of  the  principle.  It  tends  to 
make  the  whole  political  action  of  the  country  "  mes- 
meric," as  I  lately  heard  it  characterized  by  a  distin- 
guished statesman :  for  it  divests  individual  minds 
of  their  proper,  personal  freedom,  and  subjects  them 
to  the  mesmerizer — the  caucus,  the  party.  He  might 
have  added,  that  the  caucus  is  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
nominations  are  the  wires  that  convey  the  influence, 
which  is  to  strike  the  successful  candidates  with  palsy 
or  to  animate  them  to  an  irresponsible,  galvanic 
action.  I  would  speak  with  no  indecorum  of  men  in 
office.  I  know  that  this  tendency  may  be  controlled 
by  individual  honour  and  virtue,  and  is  so ;  but  I  say, 
that  this  is  the  tendency. 

I  repeat,  that  I  would  use  no  indecorum,  no  impro- 
per lightness  of  speech  with  regard  to  men  in  office ; 
for  this,  I  conceive,  is  one  of  the  immoral,  the  demo- 
ralizing and  desecrating  liberties  of  our  Republican 
politics.  Under  monarchical  systems,  the  people  are 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect,  with  loyal  rever- 
ence to  the  Government.  The  sentiment  may  have 
gone  too  far  ;  but  it  is  a  right  sentiment,  when  rightly 
directed.  And  the  just  ground  for  it,  is  not  taken 
away  by  our  Republican  forms.  On  the  contrary,  no 
Government  can  be  so  much  entitled  to  respectful 
treatment,  as  that  which  has  been  raised  up  by  free, 
popular  suffiage.  To  brow-beat,  to  smite  upon  the 
face,  the  image  of  power  which  they  have  erected,  is 
suicidal  madness.  This  plainly  is  the  true  theory  ;  and 
woe  be  to  the  people  who  find  the  fair  theory  over- 
thrown by  fact ;  who  believe  that  no  affection,  no  con- 
sideration, no  reverence  is  due  to  the  power  that  rules 
among  them  !  Even  then  I  would  treat  public  office, 
and  those  who  hold  it,  with  a  certain  respect. 

This  levity,  in  fact,  helps  not  a  little  to  blind  the  na- 
29^ 
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tional  conscience  to  the  moral  character  of  the  great 
function  of  Government.  Its  proper  moral  agency,  few 
men  fairly  recognize ;  and  therefore  the  control  of  a 
just  moral  criticism  is  seldom  applied  to  it.  It  is  a 
sort  of  blind  force,  or  a  conjuror's  wand,  or  an  imper- 
sonal function,  or  a  curiously  devised,  or  recklessly 
working  mechanism  ;  and  the  actors  in  it  are  scarcely 
regarded  as  men.  It  is  some  priiJimn  mobile  in  the 
terrestrial  system ;  and  as  certain  visionary  thinkers 
have  imagined  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  moved  by 
supernal  agency,  angehc  or  demoniac,  so  it  is  that 
many  seem  to  think  of  the  earthly  system.  They 
scarcely  recognize  a  human  intervention  in  it ;  the 
proper  agency  of  human  minds  and  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. It  is  far  off  from  them,  far  above  them  ;  and 
they  see  at  work,  demi-gods  or  demons  ;  and  would  be 
surprised  if  they  came  nearer,  to  see  instead,  a  com- 
pany of  toiling,  hard-working,  often  perplexed,  trou- 
bled, and  anxious  men.  And  in  so  far  as  the  real  hu- 
man agency  is  seen,  yet  party  spirit  distorts  the  vision 
and  the  object.  Flattery  raises  the  favourite  adminis- 
tration above  the  level  of  moral  discrimination  ;  revil- 
ing sinks  the  detested  administration  below  it.  Talk 
of  conscience  in  the  Government  ;  say  that  a  reverence 
for  God  ought  to  preside  over  the  Cabinet  and  the  Con- 
gress ;  demand  that  the  administration  shall  feel  and 
act  as  a  Christian  administration — men  smile  at  the 
very  idea  of  it.  They  have  ceased  to  demand  any 
such  thing.  Government,  in  fact,  has  ceased  in  their 
view  to  be  a  moral  organism.  What  a  tremendous 
default  of  the  just  and  right  view  !  What  a  terrible 
omen  for  the  future  ! 

Under  all  these  influences,  it  is  not  strange  that  po- 
litical morality  should  go  down  ;  that  it  should  sink 
below  all  other  morality  in  the  country.     It  is  separat- 
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ed  from  all  other  morality.     The  morals  of  politics, 
like  the  morals  of  war,  are  cut  off  from  the  great  code 
of  right  and  wrong.     Political  honour  is  severed  from 
private  worth.  Honour,  reputation,  character,  are  taken 
intopartizan  keeping.  The  party  favourite,  perhaps,  if 
a  bad  man.     Well,  many  men,  many  presses  say  so. 
What  of  that?     It  is  the  talk  of  the  hostile  party  ; 
nothing  else  can  be  expected  of  it ;  it  does  really  vihfy 
good  men.     Meanwhile  his  own  friends  praise  him  ; 
and  that  is  enough.     They  gather  around  him  and 
shield  him— as  they  do  no  other  man,  no  clergyman, 
lawyer,  or  merchant— shield  him,  if  possible,  from  his 
own  reproach.    And  this  separation  of  the  morals  of 
party  from  general  morahty,  leads  even  good  men  to  do 
that  in  politics  which  they  would  do  in  no  other  relation. 
It  is  a  state  of  social  war  ;  and  the  ordinary  maxims 
of  rectitude  do  not  apply  to  it.     Fraud  must  be  cir- 
cumvented by  cunning.     The  pohtical  point  must  be 
gained  at  whatever  strain  upon  the  moral  point.     Not 
only,    "the  country  right  or  wrong,"  but  "the  party 
right  or  wrong"— this  is  the  law.     The  latter,  in  fact, 
is  ordinarily  what  the  former  means.     For  no  great 
country  can  be  honoured  by  successful  injustice  ;   the 
country  wrong,  is  a  country  dishonoured.  But  the  party 
is  such  a  thing,  that  it  may,  in  its  own  view,  often  gain 
honour  simply  by  winning ;  since,  as  things  are  ordin- 
arily construed,  its  whole  aim,  end,  Ufe,  and  very  be- 
ing is  success.     Into  such  a  system,  bribery,  corruption, 
selfishness  easily  enter  to  build  up  the  Government ; 
and  that  which  should  stand  as  the  great  and  majestic 
image  of  Right,  before  the  people,  becomes  too  often 
instead,  like  one  of  those   idols  of  savage  worship, 
which  is  honoured  and  caressed  indeed  if  it  is  favour- 
able, but  if  not,  is  beaten  with  insane  fury,  and  tramp- 
led into  dishonour  and  ignominy. 
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I  tremble  when  I  use  such  language  as  this.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  this  is  no  just  idea  of  a  Government. 
If  I  could  strip  off  this  distorting  mask  from  the  great 
image  of  power  ;  if  I  could  show  that  Government  is 
a  moral  being ;  if  I  could  make  it  appear,  that  whether 
acting  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  an  intensely  moral  func- 
tion, I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  spoken  in  vain. 

What,  then,  is  the  Government  ?  What  ought  it  to 
think  of  its  function,  and  of  the  place  it  holds  in  human 
affairs  ?     What  does  it  do  7 

In  answering  these  questions,  let  me  plainly  detach 
myself  from  that  great  bond  and  chain  of  convention- 
al usage  which  is  forever  binding  us  down  to  base  ac- 
quiescence in  existing  evils,  and  which  prevents  us 
from  seeing  the  nobler  and  better  way.  I  dismiss 
from  my  mind  then,  all  respects  of  custom,  all  sug- 
gestions of  low  and  temporary  expediency,  all  plead- 
ings of  party  interest ;  and  I  ask  what,  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  conscience,  what,  as  before  the  just  God 
and  before  all  wise  men,  is  a  Government,  and  what 
should  it  be  ?  Say,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  visionary ; 
say  that  it  is  idle  to  lift  up  any  high  ideal  of  this  dread 
attribute  of  sovereignty, — I  do  not  think  it  is  idle — but 
at  any  rate  let  me  pursue  out  my  own  thought;  and 
it  shall  be  for  those  who  hear  me,  to  say,  whether  it 
engages  their  assent. 

Government,  then,  is  a  tnist.  Let  me  endeavour  to 
accumulate  upon  that  word,  its  whole  meaning.  Go- 
vernment is  a  trust.  Whether  by  hereditary  descent 
as  from  God — for  I  leave  out  of  the  question  the  case 
of  the  military  usurper — whether  by  election  as  from 
the  people,  Government  is  a  trust.  It  is  this  especial- 
ly, emphatically,  supremely  ;  above  all  things  else,  that 
it  is,  it  is  this.  All  its  public  domain  and  pro- 
perty, its  finances,  its  army  and  navy,  its  legislative, 
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judicial,  and  executive  functions— all  its  power  in 
every  form,  is  a  trust,  and  nothing  but  a  trust.  No 
man  can  say,  "  it  is  a  property,  it  is  a  prerogative  of 
mme,  derived  from  nature  or  from  my  own  will,  to  go- 
vern millions  of  people."  Whether  he  be  king  or  pre- 
sident, whether  it  be  Congress  or  Parliament,  it  is  the 
consent  of  the  people  that  places  them  in  their  seats 
and  holds  them  there. 

Nor  is  it  any  less  a  trust,  because  it  springs  from  the 
very  nature  and  necessity  of  things— springs,  I  may 
say,  from  the  will  of  God.  When  God  ordained  that 
a  country,  or  tract  of  country,  should  be  occupied  by 
a  multitude  of  people,  he  as  certainly  ordained  as  a 
thing  necessary  to  its  safety  and  well  being,  that  the 
regulation  and  care  of  its  interests  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  few.  That  is  to  say.  Government  of  some 
kind  is  as  much  an  ordinance  as  nationahty.  For  all 
the  people  of  a  country  cannot  come  together  to  make 
laws,  arrange  pubhc  measures  and  confer  with  foreign 
nations  ;  and  they  must,  therefore,  have  a  head.  All 
the  people  of  a  district  cannot  exercise  such  public  func- 
tions ;  they  must,  therefore,  choose  a  representative. 
The  head,  the  representative,  has  committed  to  him  the 
general  interest  simply  m  trust. 

But  what  is  a  trust 7  What  does  it  imply?  What 
does  it  mean  1  What  is  the  essence  of  it  ?  In  its  very 
essence,  it  is  moral.  It  impUes  a  duty  ;  it  appeals  to  a 
conscience ;  it  must  answer  to  a  God  above  !  It  is 
holden  of  God  and  man,  for  the  public  weal.  If  a 
trust-company  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  its  duties,  so  is  a  trust-Government  responsible.  It 
is  a  trustee,  as  nuich  as  if  the  taking  and  accounting 
for  money  were  its  sole  office.  And  for  what  is  it  a 
trustee?  For  the  welfare  of  millions;  for  all  that 
which  touches,  in  its  action,  their  joys  or  their  sor- 
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rows,  their  business  or  pleasure,  their  wealth  or  pover- 
ty, their  weal  or  woe.  What  private  interest,  or  party 
dictation  can  break  this  bond  of  duty  to  the  whole 
people  !  Though  a  party  succeed  in  seating  itself  in 
the  place  of  power,  yet  from  that  moment  it  should 
cease  to  be  a  party,  and  should  act  for  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  representative  system  recognizes  parties, 
indeed,  but  it  does  not  recognize  a  party  Government. 
No  sane  people,  in  its  political  compact,  ever  meant  that 
such  a  monstrous  thing  should  exist.  If  any  measure 
presents  itself,  of  which  the  acting  Government  is 
obliged  to  say,  "  this  would  help  the  party  that  placed 
us  in  power  but  would  be  bad  for  the  country,"  it  is 
bound  by  its  position,  as  entrusted  with  the  common 
welfare,  to  reject  that  measure.  If  this  is  not  the 
actual  political  morality,  it  is  nevertheless  the  true  po- 
litical morality. 

But  a  trust,  a  moral  trust,  I  still  say,  what  is  it? 
And  I  answer  more  emphatically,  it  is  a  bond  upon 
the  conscience.  It  is  a  bond  to  fidelity  stronger  than 
any  other.  I  may  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  own 
unrestrained  by  conscience ;  but  surely,  and  doubly 
true  is  it,  that  I  may  not  do  what  I  will  with  another's. 
I  may  refuse  to  take  such  trust ;  but  if  I  accept,  I  must 
discharge  it.  From  the  moment  I  take  it,  I  am  bound 
to  those  from  whom  I  receive  it,  and  I  am  bound  to 
heaven.  The  Government  of  a  nation,  the  greatest 
trustee-ship  in  the  w^orld,  is  bound  by  solemnities  of  of- 
fice and  of  oath,  to  the  God  of  nations.  And  he  who, 
invested  with  such  a  function,  has  not  arrived  at  this 
view  of  it,  has  yet  to  learn  what  are  the  first  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Government. 

My  Brethren,  this  is  not  a  small  matter,  nor  a  mat- 
ter improper  for  our  consideration  in  the  house  of  God, 
nor  a  matter  impertinent  to  us.     We  elect  men  to  of- 
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fice.  We  influence  them  by  our  very  idea  of  what 
they  should  be.  A  high  ideal  must  always  go  before 
high  action.  Every  man  and  woman  may  thus  make 
a  lofty  contribution  to  lofty  ends.  Let  me  create  in  this 
whole  people  a  high  and  sacred  sentiment  and  sense 
of  what  a  Government  ought  to  be,  and  I  will  lift  up 
a  power  which  no  Government  can  resist.  The  world, 
I  trust,  is  beginning  to  look  into  this  matter  as  it  never 
did  before.  And  it  is  high  time ;  for  it  has  precious 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  duty  has  been  too  long  neg- 
lected. This  idea  of  Government,  which  history  it- 
self has  too  much  countenanced — that  it  is  a  high 
game  of  ambition  to  be  played  out  for  the  pleasure  or 
interest  of  a  few — that  its  seat  is  a  lofty  stage  for  men 
to  play  such  tricks  upon  before  high  heaven,  as  make 
the  angels  weep,  and  men  beneath  to  groan  in  bitter- 
ness and  sorrow — and  that  this  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a  Government ;  could  there  be  anything 
more  monstrous  to  the  eye  of  truth  and  reason,  more 
offensive  to  heaven,  more  demoralizing  to  the  world 
than  this  7  Demorahzing,  I  say  ;  for  the  highest  visi- 
ble power  in  the  world,  like  a  lofty  tower,  is  seen  and 
marked  of  all  men  and  is  surrounded  with  splendour. 
And  an  evil  example  from  that  height,  will  fall  with 
tenfold  crushing  weight  upon  the  people.  In  sovereign- 
ty there  is  a  kind  of  sanctitude  ;  there  is  a  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  about  even  a  bad  king ;  and  when  the 
throne  of  power,  or  the  highest  seat  of  magistracy  is 
regarded  but  as  a  place  for  the  intrigues  of  ambition 
or  interest,  it  is  a  desecration  such  as  if  the  pulpit  were 
turned  into  a  huckster's  booth,  or  the  sacred  ermine  of 
justice  were  dragged  in  the  mire  Hke  a  beggar's  rags. 
No,  my  brethren,  we  must  not  be  silent.  We  must 
take  up  this  matter.  We  must  think  of  it.  We  have 
all  an  interest  in  holding  up  high  the  idea  of  Govern  • 
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ment,  in  demanding  of  it  fidelity  to  its  trust,  in  demand- 
ing of  it  justice  ;  and  should  I  not  say,  the  nobleness, 
the  grandest  embodiment  of  justice.  It  is  not  a  mere 
mercantile  justice  that  is  high  enough  for  a  state.  It 
is  not  to  be  just  as  a  trader,  who  will  not  repudiate  his 
debts  if  he  can  pay  them ;  though  this  is  a  kind  of 
justice  that  is  to  be  urged,  and  thank  God,  has  been 
successfully  urged,  upon  more  than  one  of  our  own 
States  ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  people  should 
be  noble,  magnanimous,  beneficent ;  it  should  be  tem- 
perate, dispassionate,  grave ;  it  should  be  too  great  for 
resentment,  too  high  for  selfishness,  too  majestic  to  do 
wrong  ;  it  should  respect  the  rights  and  interests,  not 
of  its  own  subjects  only,  but  also  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  of  weaker  nations.  A  single  man  may  find 
it  hard  to  be  just  to  rivals  and  enemies ;  but  the  col- 
lective power  of  a  great  people  should  not  find  it  hard. 
It  should  take  the  noble  part  among  the  nations.  The 
petty  passions  of  men  have  no  place  in  it.  The  brow 
of  majesty  should  be  calm  :  and  its  hands  should  be 
stretched  out  to  the  widest  comprehension  of  the  great 
interests  of  humanity.  And  as  the  mighty  heart  of 
the  system,  it  should  beat  to  the  noblest  emotions  that 
the  collective  justice,  honour  and  conscience  of  human- 
ity and  of  all  mankind,  can  pour  into  it. 

But  all  this  which  I  have  been  saying  is  enforced 
by  another  and,  if  possible,  still  stronger  reason.  For 
what  does  a  Government  do  7  Is  it  to  the  people  a 
negative  and  indifi'erent  function?  Is  it  a  piece  of 
mechanism  away  up  in  the  sky,  with  which  people 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gaze  at  it?  No;  it  is  not. 
It  is  here;  it  is  among  us.  It  is  a  power  that  is  felt 
in  our  daily  life.  It  gives  us  business ;  it  gives  us 
bread,  or  withholds  them  ;  it  is  a  mechanism  that 
touches  the  fortunes  of  every  family,  of  every  individ- 
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ual.  Every  turn  of  every  wheel  in  it,  is  as  a  wheel 
of  the  rack  inflicting  pain,  or  as  the  revolving  orbs 
of  heaven,  shedding  light  and  blessing  upon  the 
world. 

What  is  a  tariff?  If  a  hand  were  every  day  put 
forth  to  take  something  from  the  granary  and  the 
cellar,  from  the  kneeding-trough  and  the  daily  board, 
that  would  be  what  a  tariff  is.  Even  with  the  most 
careful  and  gradual  adjustment,  it  affects  the  comfort 
of  ten  thousands  of  families.  With  violent  changes, 
it  builds  up  or  plucks  down,  it  settles  or  scatters 
unnumbered  households.  It  is  justice  or  injustice,  to 
the  capitaHst  and  the  labourer,  to  the  buyer  and 
seller,  to  the  producer  and  consumer.  It  is  justice  or 
injustice  to  everybody. 

What  is  legislation  ?  What  is  a  statute  but  the 
very  law  under  which  the  whole  people  must  walk  ? 
The  law  professes  to  enact  that  which  is  just  and 
right,  and  to  punish  that  which  is  unjust  and  wrong. 
It  professes  to  be  the  defiaite  exposition  of  that  recti- 
tude, which  the  law  of  God  demands.  The  statute- 
book  is  the  veiy  Bible  of  civil  life,  and  in  many 
respects  of  moral  life.  The  Government  stands  be- 
fore us,  and  says,  "  thou  shalt  do  thus  and  thus  ;  or 
if  thou  wilt  not,  thou  shalt  be  visited  with  pains  and 
penalties."     Is  obedience  to  it  an  indifferent  thing? 

But  the  Government  does  more.  It  makes  treaties. 
And  all  who  sail  upon  the  sea  or  walk  upon  the  land, 
are  bound  by  those  conventions.  Yet  more  ;  it  makes 
peace  or  war.  Are  these  things  indifferent?  Are 
they  morally  indifferent?  I  know  not  what  on  earth 
is  more  awful,  than  is  sometimes  the  incipient  step, 
that  leads  to  a  long  and  bloody  war.  The  Govern- 
ment gives  a  direction  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  but  to  lift  a 
finger  and  point:  it  is  but  three  lines  perhaps,  written 
30 
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in  a  moment,  by  a  mortal  hand  :  and  what  follows  ? 
Oh  !  who  can  sum  up  the  horrors  and  woes  that  are 
accumulated  m  a  single  w^ar !  Let  us  not  cover  them 
over  with  blinding  military  phrases.  War  comes  with 
its  bloody  hand  into  our  very  dwellings.  It  takes 
from  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  homes,  those 
who  were  abiding  there  in  peace  and  comfort ;  around 
whom  were  thrown  the  tender  ties  of  family  and 
kindred.  It  carries  them  aw^ay  to  die  of  exposure  and 
fever  untended,  in  infectious  climes,  or  to  stand  up  in 
the  fierce  fight, — to  be  hacked  and  mangled  and  torn 
in  pieces ;  to  sink  on  the  gory  field  from  which  they 
shall  rise  no  more,  or  to  be  borne  away,  writhing  with 
agony,  to  noisome  and  infectious  hospitals.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  groans  of  the  battle-field  are  echoed  in 
sighs  of  bereavement  from  thousands  of  desolated 
hearths.  Or  if  the  soldier  returns,  perhaps  he  brings 
worse  sorrow  to  his  home  by  the  infection,  which  he 
has  caught,  of  camp  vices.  The  country  is  demoral- 
ized. The  whole  national  mind  perhaps  is  brought 
down  from  the  noble  interchange  of  kind  offices  with 
another  people,  to  wa-ath  and  revenge,  and  base  pride, 
and  the  habit  of  measuring  brute  strength  with  brute 
strength — for  that  is  mainly  what  a  battle  is.  The 
language  of  the  victorious  country  is — "  we  have  beat 
them  ;  we  have  whipped  them" — the  very  language 
of  a  bully.  The  wasted  treasure,  as  well  as  wasted 
morals,  is  not  indifferent.  Enough  is  often  expended 
in  a  war,  to  build  ten  thousand  churches,  hospitals, 
universities,  or  to  construct  rail-roads  across  a  conti- 
nent :  or  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  a  nation's  sorrow  like 
Ireland's.  If  this  treasure  were  only  sunk  in  the  sea, 
it  were  a  great  calamity  ;  but  it  is  expended  in  cutting 
into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  human  life,  till  they 
deluge  the  earth  with  a  sea  of  blood. 
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And  all  this,  I  repeat,  is  done  by  Governments ;  by 
the  pointed  finger  of  that  awful  power  ;  by  three  lines 
written  with  its   hand.     Should   not  all   those  who 
take  such  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  all  those 
who  vote  supplies,   fall  upon  their  knees  before  God 
and  ask  for  Hght  and   guidance?     Should   not   the 
conscience  of  the  whole  people  and  the  cries  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  and  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans, 
rise  up  and  call  upon  all  rulers  and  legislators  to  cast 
away  all  passion  and  pride,  and  to  address  themselves 
to  the  most  solemn  and   religious  thought  of  their 
duties  and  responsibihties  ?     May  not  a  suffering  and 
sorrowing  world  point  them  to  the  great  audit— the 
answer  to  God  ?     And  ought  not  this  dread  ministry 
of  Government  to  stand  before  us  in  a  new  and  more 
solemn  hght?     Ought  it  not  to  weigh  upon  the  heart 
with  the  burthen  of  an  empire's  welfare,   and  bow 
down  the  head  with  awe  before  the  God  of  nations? 
When  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  was  announced  in  the 
Court  of  France,   the  young  dauphin  and  his  wife, 
Louis   XYI.  and   Marie   Antoinette,   amidst   all-sur- 
rounding agitation,  and  while  congratulations  were 
ready  to°  be  poured  out  upon  them,  burst  into  tears, 
fell  upon  their  knees  and  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  aid  us, 
protect  us  ;  we  reign  too  soon  1"     Fit  investiture  with 
the  awfulness  of  sovereignty  !     Fit  modesty !     Yes, 
they  reigned  too  soon.     The  awful  days  that  came, 
and  to  which  they  were  unequal,  their  own  mournful 
end,   proclaimed  that  they  reigned  too  soon.     Why 
shall  men  grasp  after  power  ?     Why,   as  in  pure  and 
pristine  ages,  shall  they  not  shrink  from  it  with  awe, 
or  enter  upon  it  with  modesty  and  prayer?     It  is,   I 
fear,  because  sanctity  has  gone  out  from  power,  and  it 
is  regarded  as  a  mere  worldly  instrument  for  worldly 
ends.     It  is,  1  fear,  because  it  has  lost  its  moral  vene- 
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rableness.  I  dread  lest  it  be  found  true  that  the 
people  have  taken  it  in  hand  only  to  handle  it  too 
familiarly,  too  rudely  ;  only  to  divest  its  lofty  seats  of 
their  sacredness,  and  its  solemn  halls  of  debate,  of 
their  dignity.  If  it  be  so,  or  if  there  be  any  tendency 
of  this  kind  amidst  the  freedom  and  the  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  public  opinion,  then  must  all  the  conscience 
that  is  left  in  the  world  come  to  the  rescue ;  then 
must  the  pulpit  come  to  the  rescue ;  and  well  may 
the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  say,  "  Spare  thy  people, 
O  Lord,  and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach."  We 
have  sw^ept  aw^ay  the  throne  and  the  sceptre  and  the 
crown ;  those  prescriptive  titles  to  the  homage  of  man- 
kind are  gone  from  among  us.  Then  must  we  set 
up  the  throne  of  justice  here,  and  the  sceptre  of  our 
power  must  be  righteousness,  and  the  crown  of  our 
Republican  majesty  must  be  the  lowly  fear  of  God  ! 

It  is  a  stupendous,  it  is  an  awful  movement  in 
human  affairs — this  tendency  of  the  age  to  popular 
forms  of  government.  This  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
— it  is  evident  that  the  civilized  world  is  embarked 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  rolling  on  to  the  dark  and  unknown 
future.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  these  things  we 
know  not ;  though  for  myself  I  am  one  of  those  who 
hope  well  of  the  result.  But  one  thing  is  certain. 
As  surely  as  there  is  a  just  God  who  governs  the 
world,  as  surely  as  all  history  gives  true  augury,  so 
sure  it  is  that  injustice  and  corruption  shall  not,  shall 
never  thrive  in  human  affairs.  If  popular  govern- 
ments cannot  be  made  pure  ;  if  the  majestic  dominion 
of  the  people  that  is  now  rising  in  the  world,  is  only 
to  spread  itself  over  disorder  and  licentiousness  like 
that  before  the  flood,  then  shall  another  flood  come, 
and  with  other  tokens ;    then  shall  the  great  deep 
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of  society  be  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven's 
displeasure  shall  be  opened  ;  and  a  base  and  irreverent 
and  corrupt  world  shall  be  swept  away,  to  prepare  for 
some  new  creation. 

My  Brethren,  bear  with  me  one  moment  longer. 
We  must  think  of  these  things !  The  whole  people 
must  think  of  them !  We,  the  people,  contribute  to 
make  the  Government  what  it  is.  We  are  not  the 
Government ;  we  do  not  w^eld  that  power ;  but  we 
give  it  its  moral  character ;  we  impart  to  it  its  wisdom 
or  folly,  its  violence  or  moderation,  its  spirit  of  justice 
and  patriotism,  or  of  injustice  and  party  animosity. 
We  elect  the  men  who  shall  administer  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  choose  them  is  the 
spirit  in  which  they  will  govern.  And  I  do  earnestly 
say  again  and  again,  we  must  think,  we  the  people, 
must  think  of  all  this.  We  must  reform  our  careless 
ways  of  thinking  on  this  subject.  We  must  take  up 
a  new  idea  of  the  solemn  and  majestic  function  of 
Government.  We  must  take  up  a  new  idea  of  our 
duties.  Grave  and  thoughtful  must  be  the  steps  that 
lead  us  to  the  ballot.  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  putting  forth  a  hand  there,  that  is  to  touch  the 
weal  or  woe  of  millions  of  people,  and  of  the  future 
generations.  If  we  choose  for  office  bad  men,  be  their 
politics  what  they  may ;  if  we  choose  reckless,  head- 
strong, violent,  unprincipled  men  ;  if  w^e  choose  for  a 
nation's  guidancie,  men  whom  we  would  not  trust  with 
our  private  affairs — men  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  su- 
preme rule,  whom  we  would  not  trust  to  hold  the 
strings  of  our  private  purse  ;  what  can  we  expect  but 
the  displeasure  of  the  just  God,  and  the  reproach  of 
all  just  men  ?  Who  shall  care  for  our  fate,  if  we  thus 
sport  with  it  ?  Who  will  pity  us  in  the  day  of  our  cala- 
30* 
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mity?     Nobody.     We  shall  be   the   world's  wonder 
and  the  world's  scorn  for  our  folly  and  guilt. 

No,  PEOPLE  of  America  !  the  burden  is  upon  you. 
The  burden  of  the  future  is  upon  you.  If  you  fail, 
heaven  and  earth  will  make  inquisition  for  your  negli- 
gence and  recklessness — for  never  was  people  so  fa- 
voured. Favoured  and  fortunate  thus  far ;  but  if  ever 
the  dark  days  shall  come — which  heaven  forbid  ! — if 
ever  disunion  and  anarchy  shall  overspread  this  land  ; 
if  ever  its  fair  borders  shall  "  shine  o'er  with  civil 
swords,"  and  be  covered  with  blood  and  carnage,  then 
shall  its  desolated  dwellings  make  inquisition  of  you, 
of  your  pulpits,  of  your  people.  Then  will  God  de- 
mand of  you,  and  say,  '•'  Ah  !  sinful  nation  !  a  seed  of 
evil  doers  !  children  that  are  corrupters  !  ye  have  for- 
saken the  Lord ;  ye  have  provoked  the  holy  One  to 
anger  ;  your  country  is  desolate  ;  your  cities  are  burn- 
ed with  fire  ;  your  land,  strangers  devour  it  in  your 
presence  ;  and  it  is  desolate  as  overthrown  by  stran- 
gers ! " 


XVIII. 

THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

REMEMBER  THEM  THAT  ARE  IN  BONDS. — Hebrews,  xiii.  3. 

I  PROPOSE  to  offer  some  remarks,  this  evening,  on  the 
Slavery  question.  It  is  a  question  of  humanity,  and 
by  that  claim,  they  that  are  in  bonds,  are  always  to  be 
remembered.  It  is  one  of  the  great  moral  questions 
of  the  day,  and  proper  at  all  times  to  be  discussed. 
But  I  think  it  must  have  been  pressed  upon  our  atten- 
tion in  an  especial  manner  during  the  past  winter,  by 
the  debates  upon  it  that  have  agitated  the  national 
Legislature.  It  has  really  been,  next  to  the  Mexican 
war,  the  great  question  of  the  Session  ;  and  in  point 
of  actual  interest,  greater  than  that.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  moral  interest  to  us,  and  to  every  one  of  us  ; 
because  we  have,  or  shall  have,  duties  to  discharge  in 
regard  to  it,  of  the  highest  possible  moment. 

For  it  has  become  apparent,  I  think,  that  the  whole 
North  will  take  a  stand  in  regard  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  that  must  give  to  the  question,  a  new  and  very 
solemn  importance.  The  slavery  question  is  fast  be- 
coming the  great  trial  question  in  this  country  ;  the 
question  on  which  its  politics,  its  peace,  perhaps  its 
union  depends.  For  myself,  I  cannot  look  without 
apprehension  to  the  discussion  and  the  legislative  ac- 
tion, to  which  I  see  that  this  question  is  to  be  subjected. 
I  cannot  altogether  sympathize  with  the  tone  of  noncha- 
lance with  which  some  of  our  Northern  and  Western 
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men  say  to  the  South,  "  You  cannot,  and  you  dare  not, 
break  off  from  us."  When  I  have  hstened  to  the  men 
of  the  South  on  this  subject ;  when  I  have  heard  them 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  pledge  conscience,  honour, 
and  life  to  withstand  the  evidently  and  equally  fixed 
purpose  of  the  North,  I  have  seen  passion,  indeed,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  a  passion  of  the  deepest  sincerity  and 
determination.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that  interest,  pal- 
pable and  pressing  interest,  must  keep  us  together.  I 
answer  that  the  bonds  of  interest  have  been  a  thousand 
times  broken  by  the  force  of  passion ;  that  it  is  intem- 
perate passion  which  we  have  to  fear ;  and  that  there 
seems  to  be  enough  of  this,  in  the  case,  to  awaken  the 
serious  concern  of  all  thoughtful  men.  I  would  do  no 
injustice  to  the  men  of  the  South.  It  is  not  passion 
alone,  I  know,  that  animates  them  ;  but  it  is  apparent- 
ly the  deepest  sense  of  wrong  meditated  against  them, 
as  they  conceive,  in  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
North  to  forbid  all  further  extension  of  their  system. 

During  the  last  winter  I  have  entered  a  little 
within  the  borders  of  the  Slave-system  ;  I  have  con- 
versed with  some  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  of  the 
South  on  the  subject ;  and  I  have  come  to  entertain 
the  conviction  that  we  of  the  North  ought  to  know 
them  and  their  system  better  than  we  do,  to  render 
full  justice  to  either.  When  Mr.  Quinet,  the  celebrat- 
ed Parisian  professor,  proposed  to  write  a  book  on  Ultra- 
Montanism, — i.  e.  the  highest  Roman  Catholic  preten- 
sions— he  determined  as  he  tells  us,  though  living  in  a 
Catholic  country,  to  go  to  Spain,  where  that  system 
exists  in  its  fullest  vigour,  and  to  study  it  there.  And 
so  do  I  conceive  that  he  who  woidd  write  upon  the 
Slave-system,  should  go  to  the  very  field,  on  which  its 
character  is  fully  displayed.  He  cannot  know^  either 
the  good  or  the  evil  of  it — either  the  qualified  good  or 
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the  positive  evil,  without  seeing  it.    I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  journey  to  South  CaroUna  or 
Louisiana  to  decide  that  slavery  is  abstractly  wrong  ; 
that  it  was  wrong  originally  to  bring  men  into  that 
condition.     Few  question  this,  whether  at  the  North 
or  South.     But  to  determine  what  can  be  done,  what 
ought  to  be  done,  what  is  best  to  be  done— this  requires 
a  careful,  eye-witnessing  study  of  the  system,  in  its  ac- 
tual condition  and  complicated  relations.    The  South- 
ern men  complain  that  w^e  of  the  North  are  dealing 
with  abstractions  ;  that  we  do  not  understand  the  case ; 
that  we  are  mistaking  names  for  things,  and  pictures 
of  the  imagination  for  realities.     I  admit  that  some- 
thing of  this  is  hkely  enough  to  be  true.     I  have  long 
since  come  to  be  convinced  that  we  thoroughly  know 
nothing  but  what  we  experience  and  see.    I  admit  the 
force  of  all  this  ;  but  1  might  remind  our  brethren  of 
the  South  that  it  has  a  double  apphcation.     For,  I 
must   say,   neither  do  they   seem  to  understand  us. 
They  seem  to  think  it  is  all  passion  and  fanaticism 
with  us  at  the  North.    1  have  thought  it  very  remark- 
able that  they  do  not  appear  to  know,  to  recognize  the 
moral  difficulties  which  we  have  with  the  subject ;  the 
difficulties  not  of  fanatics,  not  of  men  who  are  bestir- 
ring themselves  in  this  matter  because  they  can't  keep 
still  about  anything  ;  but  of  sober  and  thoughtful  men, 
w4io  sit  apart  and  meditate  the  question  by  themselves. 
For  what  other,  I  ask,  than  a  moral  interest  can  we 
have  in  the  question  ?     We  have  no  immediate  con- 
cern with  it.    What  is  it,  in  the  name  of  reason '?  what 
can  it  be,  but  a  feehng  for  the  right  and  for  humanity 
that  is  leading  the  whole  North  and  the  whole  world,  in 
fact,  to  take  the  attitude  which  it  is  assuming  on  this 
subject? 

It  is  true,  then,  that  neither  party  is  hkely  very  well 
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to  understand  the  other ;  and  in  the  little  that  I  have 
now  to  say  upon  the  subject,  I  will  speak  with  all  the 
cave  and  candour  of  which  I  am  capable.  I  will  first 
state  the  case  as  I  have  received  it  from  the  lips  of 
Southern  men  ;  and  next,  I  will  offer  what  seems  to 
me  proper  to  be  said  by  way  of  reply.  In  setting  forth 
their  plea,  it  shall  be  they  who  speak.  It  shall  be 
their  fairest,  most  honourable  and  conscientious  plea. 
I  know  that  base  interest  has  its  voice  there.  But  there 
are  thoughtful  and  Christian  men  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  many  such  ;  and.  although  I  think  they  are 
mistaken,  I  am  willing,  fairly  and  calmly,  to  hear  what 
they  say. 

Thus,  then,  they  argue: — "We  do  not  defend  the 
original  taking  of  these  people  from  Africa.  The 
horrors  of  the  slave-trade  we  give  up  to  universal  exe- 
cration. The  sin  does  not  lie  at  our  door.  But  here 
these  people  are  among  us.  We  found  them  here 
when  we  came  into  life.  We  were  born  into  the  pos- 
session and  care  of  them.  What  is  our  duty  to  them? 
"We  are  willing,"  say  the  Christian  and  conscientious 
men  among  our  brethren  there,  "  to  take  the  highest 
sense  of  duty  for  our  guidance.  What  ought  we  to 
do?  We  are  willing  to  hsten  to  calm  reasoning  upon 
this  point.  We  ask  for  light.  We  would  not  offend 
against  God,  nor  against  the  Christian  law.  W^hat 
ought  we  to  do  ?  What  does  justice  demand  ?  If 
anything  can  be  pointed  out  in  our  relation  to  these 
people  or  our  treatment  of  them,  that  is  intrinsically 
wrong,  we  will  not  defend  it.  Wrongs  will  be  committed 
in  all  human  relations.  Are  there  no  parents  among 
yourselves^  who  are  harsh  and  cruel  to  their  children  ? 
Do  you  not  sometimes  hear  as  you  pass  by  a  dwelling, 
the  cries  of  a  child  that  is  cruelly  whipped?  The 
same  thing  may  be  witnessed  as  you  pass  by  our  plan- 
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tatioiis,  though  we  deny  that  it  is  common.     But  we 
do  not  defend  it.      You  ought  not  to  speak  of  excep- 
tions, springing  from  human  infirmity  and  passion. 
but  of  the  essential  relation.     And  we  say  in  the  very 
outset  that  you  mistake  the  relation.    You  call  it  cruel 
bondage.      We  say  it  is  a  relation  of  dependence,  of 
subjection;    necessary    in    the    circumstances   to   the 
good  of  both  parties.     You  say,  it  is  the  buying  and 
selling  of  men  ;  the  bartering  of  immortal  souls  ;  the 
bidding  off  at  auction  and  under  the  hammer,  of  that 
which\  a  spark  of  the  Divinity,  the  image  of  God. 
But  we  say,  that  there  is  in  this  language  much  that 
is    figurative.      Thoughts,    affections,    the    immortal 
spark,  cannot  be  bought  nor  sold.     We  buy  the  servi- 
ces of  these  men  for  hfe.    That  is  all  we  can  buy  ;  the 
use  of  bone  and  sinew.     Do  you  not  buy  the  same, 
when  you  hire  a  man  for  a  year  or  a  month  ?     It  is 
true  there  is  a  difference.    The  party  with  us  does  not 
consent.     He  does  not  sell  his  services.     His  will  is 
bowed  down  to  our  will.     It  is  true,  too,  that  we  buy 
the  service  of  these  men  and  of  their  children.     And 
there  is  compulsion  in  the  case.     Abstractly,  h  seems 
a  hard  measure;  inconsistent  with  the  natural  rights 
of  a  man.     We  admit  it.     It  is  a  trying  view  of  the 
case,  we  admit.      Humane  men  among  us  do  not  sell 
their  slaves  if  they  can  help  it.     It  is  an  evil  incident 
to  the  system  ;  we  grant  it  is  an  evil ;  it  is  an  unwel- 
come and  painful  resort:    Sell  my  slaves!"     I  have 
heard  a  Southern  man  exclaim :  "  I  should  almost  as 
soon  think  of  selling  my  children." 

"  Still,  however,  in  any  view,  here  is  compulsion  ; 
and  now  we  say," — thus  proceeds  the  argument — 
"  this  compulsion  is  necessary  ;  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  both  parties.  It  is  not  only  true  that  our  fields, 
in  many  quarters,  cannot  be  cultivated  by  any  labour 
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but  that  of  the  African  man  ;  that  no  other  constitu- 
tions can  bear  it ;  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that  it  is 
best  for  the  African  man  that  he  should  labour  ?  Is  not 
industry  better  for  Jmn  than  idleness  ?  Yet  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  will  not  labour  but  under  com- 
pulsion. We  do  not  say — but  under  the  whip.  That 
is  seldom  used ;  it  is  seldom  necessary.  But  we  say 
that  he  must  feel  himself  laid  under  necessity  to  work 
or  he  will  not  work." 

Give  your  patience  to  this  plea,  my  Brethren ;  it  is 
meet  that  we  should  hear  what  our  Southern  people 
say. 

"We  say" — is  their  language — ''that  the  African 
man  is  naturally  indolent,  reckless,  without  foresight, 
incorrigibly  disposed  to  idling  and  amusement ;  uncon- 
scious of  those  stimulants  of  ambition  and  care  for  the 
future  that  animate  the  white  race.  If  left  free  to 
follow  their  bent,  they  will  not  work.  They  are  not 
fit,  in  this  respect,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
say  that  the  condition,  for  ages,  of  the  Africans  at 
home,  proves  it ;  that  the  experiment  in  Haiti  proves 
it ;  and  we  believe  that  the  same  thing  is  beginning  to 
appear,  among  the  emancipated  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  These  people  want  masters,  guides,  protectors, 
providers.  They  need  them  as  much  as  little  children 
need  them.  If  they  were  left  to  themselves,  to  act 
their  pleasure,  our  whole  Southern  country  would  be 
overspread  with  idleness,  disorder,  vice,  and  ruin.  It 
would  be  absolutely  uninhabitable. 

"  Then  as  to  the  results  of  the  relation,  we  say  they 
are  happy  ;  happier  for  them  than  for  us.  Of  the  af- 
fection subsisting  between  us  and  them  you  seem  to 
have  no  idea  whatever.  You  seem  to  suppose  that  all 
is  severity  on  one  side  and  suffering  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  total  mistake.     We  are  attached  to  our  people  and 
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they  are  attached  to  us.  We  take  care  of  them  in 
sickness.  We  care  for  their  children,  and  the  aged 
and  helpless  of  their  females.  Provided  with  food  and 
clothing,  and  feeling  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  they 
enjoy  life  ;  their  spirits  are  elastic  and  free  ;  the  song 
and  the  dance  are  more  frequent  with  them  than  with 
any  other  people  ;  they  are  happier  and  better  off  than 
multitudes  of  the  labourers  of  England  or  the  peasants 
of  France. 

"  In  short,"  say  they,  whose  plea  I  am  setting  forth, 
"  we  hold  that  this  is  a  good  relation ;  the  best,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  case  admits.  We  hold,"  say  some 
among  them,  "  that  it  is  especially  good  and  desirable 
in  a  Republic,  where  universal  competition  is  elsewhere 
breeding  universal  discontent,  vexation  and  pain  ;  that 
it  is  a  relation  between  races  essentially  distinct,  and 
of  which  the  one  is  essentially  inferior,  and  will  be  so 
forever ;  and  therefore  we  look  upon  the  relation  as 
one  that  ought  to  be  permanent ;  that  is  destined,  if 
undisturbed  by  fanatical  interference,  to  last  as  long 
as  the  country  lasts." 

Now,  in  reply,  it  seems  to  me — I  may  be  thought  to 
use  strong  language — but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in 
all  this,  one  element  is  left  out  of  the  account  that  is 
enough  to  split  this  argument  into  a  thousand  helpless 
fragments  ;  and  that  is  the  great  element  of  human 
nature.  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  those  who  make 
these  pleas,  as  I  should  upon  children  unconsciously 
playing  with  toys  filled  with  gunpowder,  which  is  cer- 
tain yet  to  explode,  and  to  spread  havoc  and  destruction 
all  around. 

Are  these  jieople  men  ?     That  is  the  question.     If 

they  are  men,  it  will  not  do  to  make  them  instruments 

for  mere  convenience ;  for  the  mere  tillage  of  the  soil. 

If  they  are  men^  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  have 
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a  sort  of  animal  freedom  from  care  and  joyance  of 
spirits.     If  they  are  Qiien^  they  are  to  be  cultivated  ; 
their  faculties  are  to  be  regarded  as  precious  :  they  are 
to  be  improved.     But  all  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  ar- 
gument ;  fatal  to  their  happiness  in  bondage ;  fatal  to 
the  security  of  their  masters.     It  is  felt,  I  believe,  uni- 
versally at  the  South,  that  it  will  not  do  to  educate 
them  beyond  a  certain,  and  that,  a  very  low  point ;  that 
it  will  not  do  to  give  them  refinement,  elevation  of 
soul,  generous  and  high  impulses.     They  smile,  I  sup- 
pose, at  the  very  idea  of  it.     Refined,  elevated,  high- 
minded  slaves!     It  is  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in 
terms.     But,  I  ask,   is  this  ground  to  be  tolerated? 
Suppose  that  a  child — any  child — were   put  into  my 
care  ;  there  he  is  on  the  ground  before  me,  engaged  in 
happy  and  merry  sports  !     I  know  that  he  is  capable 
of  growing  up  towards  my  own  intellectual  stature. 
Well,  I  sustain  him  ;  I  keep  him  ;  I  care  for  his  wants  ; 
I  tend  him  in  sickness  ;  I  am  attached  to  him,  suppose, 
and  he  to   me  ;    but  for  certain   purposes   connected 
with  my  convenience  and  safety,  I  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  intellectual  development ;  I  make  laws  for 
all  my  household,  forbidding  them  to  educate  him  ;  and 
he  comes  up  into  life,  an  ignorant,  brutish,  half-idiotic, 
overgrown  abortion  of  a  man  !      Would  not  all  the 
world  cry  out  against  me  as  a  monster?     And  grant 
that  the  African  man  of  the  present  generation  cannot 
be  raised  to  our  stature.     Yet  if  in  the  course  of  ages 
he  may  be,  and  if  it  is  our  policy  systematically  to  ar- 
rest or  to  retard  his  growth,  does  the  case  materially 
differ  from  what  I  have  supposed  ?     And,  I  repeat,  is  it 
a  thing  to  be  tolerated  ?     Why,  if  I  could  raise  trees 
in  my  grove,  or  flowers  in  my  garden,  or  cattle  in  my 
pasture,   ten  times  fairer  and  better  than  I  have,  I 
should  be  thought  to  have  forfeited  all  claims  to  good 
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taste  and  good  husbandry^  if  I  would  not  do  it.  But 
a  man  !  a  being  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and 
immortal  progress  !  is  he  to  want  the  benefit  of  an 
equal  consideration — a}^,  and  a  far  higher  ?  The  tree, 
the  flower,  the  ox  or  the  horse,  feels  no  claim.  But  an 
intelligent  creature,  a  fellow-being,  a  brother-man : 
dare  we  keep  him  ignorant,  dwarfed,  degraded  for  our 
convenience  ?  But  once  more ;  if  he  is  a  man,  then 
he  is  not  only  improveable  and  ought  to  be  improved, 
but  he  ivill  i??iprove,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do. 
The  African  man  has  improved  in  this  country  under 
all  his  disadvantages.  And  he  is  to  improve  yet  more 
and  yet  faster.  Light  is  breaking  in  upon  him  ;  sym- 
pathy is  visiting  him,  from  far  and  near,  from  this 
country,  and  from  the  whole  civilised  world  beyond  the 
sea.  And  he  knows  it.  He  has  heard  of  Abolition 
people !  And  I  do  not  know  but  ultra-Abolitionism, 
amidst  all  its  violence  and  rancour,  and  all  the  evil  it 
has  done  in  other  ways,  has  done  good  in  this — that 
it  has  lifted  up  a  glaring  standard,  a  flaming  banner 
before  the  eyes  of  the  slave.  And  I  plainly  say,  I  am 
glad  he  knows  that  there  are  men  in  the  world,  who 
wish  and  pray  for  his  elevation  to  the  rights  and  dig- 
nities of  manhood.  I  say  this  in  no  unkindness  to  our 
brethren  of  the  South.  Nor  yet  do  I  ask  them  to  par- 
don me.  I  can  ask  pardon  of  nobody  for  espousing 
the  cause  of  humanity,  instead  of  that  which  would 
dwarf  it  and  keep  it  down.  Pardon  us  rather  thou, 
poor,  crushed  and  suffering  human  nature,  wherever 
thou  art,  that  we  feel  for  thee  so  little !  But  we  do, 
nevertheless,  feel  for  it,  and  must  express  that  feeling. 
Wherever  powe?^  and  j'ight  come  into  conflict,  our  part 
is  already  chosen.  Has  that  golden  sentence  of  old, 
to  which  once  a  Roman  theatre  rose  up  to  do  honour — 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  belonging  to  man  is  foreign 
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to  me  " — has  it  in  these  modern  days,  lost  all  its  beau- 
ty and  grandeur  7     God  forbid ! 

But  if  this  feeling  is  rising  in  the  world  and  not 
dying  out ;  if  it  is  to  penetrate  into  the  mind  and 
mass  of  slavery,  with  its  influence — can  any  one  doubt 
what  the  effect  will  be?  TJie  slave-man  loill  im- 
prove.  He  will  become  more  and  more  conscious 
that  he  is  a  man  ;  and  that  as  a  man  he  has  rights, 
which  God  and  nature  accord  to  him.  And  how  is 
all  this  to  consist  with  the  plan  of  perpetual  bondage  ! 
with  the  plan  of  indefinite  and  permanent  extension  ! 
If  the  African  man  be  indeed  a  man,  it  never  can 
succeed.  No  ;  you  cannot  hold  down  the  tremendous 
element  which  you  propose  to  chain  and  bind  for  ever. 
Though  the  powers  and  pledges  of  an  empire  were 
engaged  to  make  all  fast  and  sure ;  though  this 
broad  land,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  were  the  bond, 
and  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
the  seals  upon  the  bond,  to  hold  all  fast,  there  is  an 
expansive  force  in  human  nature,  that  to  be  free,  will 
rend  a  continent  in  pieces,  and  shake  the  mountains 
in  its  might.  Freedom  is  one  of  the  elemental  forces 
of  the  moral  universe.  It  is  the  undying  aspiration 
which  no  mortal  power  can  keep  down. 

All  this,  I  say,  follows,  if  the  African  is  a  man. 
But  now  I  hear  it  said,  in  reply,  "  he  is  not  a  man  in 
the  sense  which  you  suppose."  It  is  maintained  tliat 
"he  is  inferior;  of  an  inferior  race;  and  one  destined 
for  ever  to  remain  so."  What  is  meant,  I  pray,  by 
this  constantly  reiterated  charge  of  inferiority?  If 
only  that  he  is  uncivilized,  uncultivated,  undeveloped, 
that  is  all  very  intelHgible  and  very  true.  If  it  be 
only  alleged  that  there  are  some  peculiar  marks  of 
mental  deficiency  upon  this  people;  that  the  higher 
faculties   in    them   seem    to    be    singularly,    almost 
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Strangely  slow  to  come  forth  under  any  c.rcumstan- 
ces;  that  philosophy,  poetry,  habits  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion have  appeared  but  rarely  among  then.,  and  m 

but  a  low  degree;  all  ''- "^^ ''<=  ^f '"'^;^'^,-  J^ 
chance,  certainly  has  been  poor  enough.     Yet  that  not 
one  Zeno  or  Epictetus  should  have  arisen  among  them, 
nor  anything  like  it,  is  doubtless  -"-^^"f.  f/^J; 
But  surely  it  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  their 
faculties  are  human  faculties.     That  is  to  say,  reason 
and  imagination  and  affection  and  conscience  in  them 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  us.     Now  what  is  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  these  faculties?     If  thei^  is 
"y  one  thing  about  them  which  I  know,-of  which 
I  am  perfectly  sure-it  is  this ;  that  their  nature  is  to 
mprove,  to  expand,  to  grow  larger  and  larger  forever 
These  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  not  like  the 
instincts  of  animals,  destined  to  come  to  a  cenain 
Tot "  and  there  to  find  an  impassable  barrier.     Does 
retire  stoutest  asserter  of  their  infenonty,  the  strong- 
est advocate  of  their  perpetual  depression  on  earth, 
believe  that  they  are  to  rise  to  heaven    and  there  to 
expand  in  immortal  vigour  1   Why  else  does  he  preach 
Cluistianity  to  them?     Is  it  all  a  farcel     Surely  not^ 
But  if  this  very  soul  is  to  rise  to  heaven  ;   nay,  if  the 
loftiest,  the  Christian  means  of  deyelopmetit  are  ap- 
pled  t;  if,  does  any  one  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God 
Ethrough  ages,  the  clog  and  the  weight  and  the 
cha  n  should  rest  upon  it  here?     It  is  absurd.    Those 
i  b  li  ve  in  the  doomed  and  perpetual  degradation 
of  the  African,  should   build   for  him  no  churche. 
Churches   are   not   guard-houses   to   keep   people  ii 
check    but  schools  of  education.     The  minister     of 
God  are  not  jailors,  but  teachers.     And  if  teaclung 
doe,  not  mean  improvement;   if  Christian  teaching 
does  not  mean  indefinite  expansion,  it  means  nothing. 
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No,  this  nature,  like  all  human  nature,  is  destined  to 
grow  on  earth.  The  world  exists  but  for  this.  The 
ages  are  the  courses  of  human  improvement.  They 
are  lengthened  out  but  to  lead  the  tribes  of  men 
farther  and  farther,  higher  and  higher  on  the  scale 
of  progress.  And  this  African  nature,  if  it  is  not  an 
exception,  if  it  is  not  to  stand  as  a  strange  and 
terrible  solecism  amidst  the  rational  works  of  God,  is 
to  grow.  And  if  it  is  to  grow,  it  is  with  equal  cer- 
tainty destined  sooner  or  later  to  burst  the  chains 
of  servitude. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  though  very  briefly,  to  set 
forth  the  plea  for  slavery,  and  the  answer  to  it :  that 
is,  the  moral  answer,  for  I  confine  myself  to  that. 
That  the  North  and  the  South  should  understand  one 
another  on  this  subject;  that  we  should  end  our  recri- 
minations ;  that  we  should  cease  to  accuse  one  ano- 
ther of  fanaticism  and  bad  passion,  and  of  mutual 
hatred,  which  the  best  men  among  us  do  not  feel ; 
that  we  should  really  come  to  understand  the  ground 
which  honest  and  conscientious  men  are  taking  on 
either  side ;  this  seems  to  me  of  such  importance  that 
I  can  see  no  other  chance  of  any  but  a  fearful  and 
fatal  solution  of  this  terrible  question.  Mutual  recri- 
mination will  not  settle  it :  calm  reason,  candour, 
mutual  respect  and  brotherly  kindness  must  come 
into  this  controversy,  or  it  bodes  a  woful  issue. 

At  this  moment  the  Northern  States  of  this  Union 
are  taking  a  decided  stand  against  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  slave  system.  We  say  that  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  spread  the  shield  of  our  general  Government 
over  any  new  slave  territory.  The  Texas  annexation 
sticks  in  our  throats,  and  we  can  swallow  no  more. 
This  obstinate  determination  is  very  provoking  to  the 
people  of  the  South.     Tliey  say,  it  is  an  enormous  in- 
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justice  to  them  to  forbid  the  carrying"  of  the  slave 
system  into  California.  We  say.  in  reply,  then  let 
California  alone ;  we  do  not  want  it ;  but  if  you  will 
have  it;  if  you  will  raise  the  question;  then  in  con- 
science we  can  make  but  one  decision.  We  cannot, 
as  morally  honest  men,  true  to  their  convictions,  sanc- 
tion the  spread  of  this  system.  We  cannot  consent  to 
legalize  it  anew.  Our  fathers  compromised  with  yours 
to  let  it  stand  within  a  certain  domain.  We  will  not 
violate  that  compromise.  We  will  hold  to  the  very 
letter  of  it ;  but  surely  not  one  letter  of  it  looked  to  the 
indefinite  and  perpetual  extension  of  slavery  over  new 
domains.  W"e  cannot  agree  to  that.  It  may  be  right 
for  you  with  your  views ;  but  for  us  with  our  views,  it 
cannot  be  right.  If  you  alone  could  do  this,  it  would 
be  morally  nothing  to  us.  But  if  you  ask  us  to  be 
parties  with  you  in  this  transaction,  if  our  hands  must 
be  put  to  the  bond,  then  we  must  draw  back.  We 
would  speak  in  no  loftier  manner  to  you  than  the  oc- 
casion demands.  W"e  beseech  you  rather  as  brethren, 
fairly  to  consider  our  scruple.  It  is  not  chiefly  politi- 
cal ;  it  is  not  economical ;  it  is  moral ;  and  thus  in- 
surmountable. Suppose  that  South  Carolina  should 
legalize  polygamy  or  abohsh  marriage.  W^e  could  not 
help  it,  that  I  see.  Suppose  that  the  whole  South 
should  do  this  ;  or  that  it  had  originally  come  into  the 
Union  on  compromise,  without  any  law  of  marriage. 
Well,  we  are  bound  by  the  compromise,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed. But  are  we  bound  by  it  to  unite  with  our 
neighbours  in  extending  their  system]  Can  we  agree 
to  join  them  in  conquering  or  buying  new  territories 
on  which  the  system  of  polygamy,  or  of  no  marriage 
should  be  established ;  established  by  our  laws,  sup- 
ported by  our  arms,  and  sanctioned  by  our  counte- 
nance?    But  in  tbe  view  of  the  people  of  the  North,  I 
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suppose  that  slavery  is,  in  principle,  a  clearer  moral 
wrong,  than  polygamy  or  no  marriage  would  be. 
What  then,  I  would  seriously  ask  the  people  of  the 
South,  are  we  to  do  with  these  convictions?  Would 
they  have  us  tread  them  under  foot?  It  is  as  if  they 
asked  us  to  falsify  our  conscience  or  our  word.  We 
cannot  do  it.  No  people  can  be  so  false  to  itself.  A 
Government  may  belie  the  sentiment  of  the  people  ; 
but  no  j)eople  can  be  so  false  to  itself. 

In  fine,  if  I  could  speak  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
I  would  say  to  them  ;  I  have  faithfully  endeavoured 
to  understand  your  view  of  this  great  question  ;  for 
thirty  years  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  conversing  with  those  of  you  with  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  ;  I  have  listened  to  them  with 
all  possible  consideration,  and  may  I  say,  candour ; 
and  I  entertain  now  none  of  that  rancour  against  you, 
for  which  you  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  North. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  body  of  you  sincerely  believe 
that  for  the  present,  and  indeed  for  the  future,  while 
the  African  man  continues  to  be  what  he  is  now,  the 
relation  of  servitude  is  the  best  both  for  you  and  him. 
You  believe,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  is 
better  off  and  is  happier  as  he  is,  than  he  would  be  if 
he  were  immediately  set  free.  You  profess  kindness 
for  him.  You  say,  that  among  you  cruelty  to  him  is 
held  in  the  worst  repute.  You  say  that  the  condition 
of  things  among  you  generally  is  not  that  of  grind- 
ing tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  of  reluctant  and 
weeping  submission  on  the  other.  You  say  that  the 
African  is  a  weak  and  childish  being,  unfit  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  that  you  must  hold  him,  and  ought 
to  hold  him  in  your  care  and  keeping. 

Then  I  say.  in  the  first  place — for  heaven's  sake  and 
for  humanity's  sake,  treat  him  as  a  child.     Pity  his 
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degradation  ;    that  noble  sentiment   can  do  you  no 
harm.    Raise  him  from  his  degradation  as  you  would 
any  poor  and  ignorant  creature  ;  do  not,  that  is  to  say, 
crush  and  keep  him  down,  or  neglect  him  and  leave 
him  prostrate,  because  he  is  a  slave.     How  can  any 
one  live,  how  can  he  pass  his  whole  life  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  or  two  hundred  beings,  capable  of  the 
noblest  elevation,  capable  at  least  of  something  far  bet- 
ter than  they  ever  reach,  and  yet  leave  them  m  per- 
petual ignorance,  and  almost  brutish  stupidity  !     If 
the  very  dog  at  our  feet,  could  be  raised  to  the  bliss  of 
humanity,  what  noble  mind  would  not  be  filled  with 
enthusiasm  to  achieve  it !     Is  it  said,  that  would  not 
be   safe  ;    then,  I   reply,    there   must  he   something 
wrono-  in  the  relation.     It  cannot  possibly  he  right  so 
to  hofd  down  and  bind  to  the  earth  the  faculties  of  an 
immortal  creatnre !  *  ,  i 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  earnestly  ask  those  who 
sustain  this  relation,  if  they  have  well  and  duly  con- 
sidered what  a  tremendous  element  they  hold  m  their 
charo-e.  The  awfulness  of  this  human  nature  !— the 
whofe  world  has  yet  to  wake  up  to  it.  But  is  there  not 
a  sentiment  of  contempt  towards  the  slave  man,  that 
fearfully  overlooks  what  he  is.     Amidst  all  the  pro- 

*  Itwa8  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  aa.  aged  gentleman  was 
living  in  the  city  of  London,  in  wealth  and  luxtiry  derived  from  the 
produce  of  his  estates  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  Some  factscame 
io  his  knowledge  that  led  him  to  suspect  that  his  slaves  were  cm- 
elly  treated.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  he  left  his  luxurious  home,  and 
crossed  the  ocean  to  examine  for  himself.  He  dwelt  among  Ins 
people  for  ten  years.  He  took  a  fatherly  care  of  them;  he  im- 
proved their  condition  and  character;  he  prepared  them  for  Iree- 
dom,  and  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  left  them  with  a  copy-hold 
of  his  estates.  Well  might  the  Edinburgh  Review  say,  ^;^  take 
shame  to  ourselves,  that  while  we  have  been  occupied  with  the 
deeds  of  kings  and  conquerors,  we  have  never  heard  till  now  the 
name  of  Joshua  Steele. 
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fessions  of  kindness  and  protection  towards  him,  I 
think  I  see  that  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  great 
human  claim  which  we  assert  for  him,  is  met  with  a 
smile  of  increduhty  and  indifference,  if  not  of  con- 
tempt. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  dividing  point  in  the 
whole  controversy.  In  the  Southern  mind,  as  far  as 
I  have  studied  it,  there  appears  to  be  no  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  common  humanity  in  the  African  man- 
That  the  slave  man  is  a  tnan^  with  a  man's  feelings, 
with  a  man's  rights,  with  a  man's  capabilities — this  is 
precisely  what  is  not  felt.  I  would  solicit  the  attention 
of  my  Southern  brethren  to  this  point.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  long  habit  of  using  these  beings  as  mere 
cattle,  and  disposing  of  them  as  mere  chattels,  has 
worn  off  from  them,  in  the  eyes  of  their  masters,  the 
venerable  and  solemn  impress  of  humanity  itself  I 
once  put  the  question  in  conversation — "  Suppose 
that  this  were  a  race  of  apes  or  ourang-outangs  which 
you  held  in  bondage,  but  that  you  believed,  according 
to  some  modein  theories,  that  they  were  capable  of  be- 
ing cultivated  up  to  humanity ;  would  you  not  feel  a 
greater  moral  interest  in  such  a  race,  than  you  now 
do  in  the  slave-race  ?  Would  you  not  be  inspired 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  desire  to  bring  about  such 
a  consummation  ?  And  is  it  not  some  strange  habit 
of  mind  that  prevents  an  equal  interest  about  the  im- 
provements of  human  beings? 

The  comparison  may  be  repelled ;  but  is  not  the 
allegation  mainly  true  ?  Is  the  human  claim  of  this 
unhappy  race  felt?  They  say,  at  the  South,  that  we 
do  not  understand  the  case — how  inferior  these  peo- 
ple are  :  we  reply,  "  Do  you  understand  the  case  ?  how 
human  they  are.  You  say  that  you  feel  kindly 
towards  them.     So  you  do  towards  your  dog  or  your 
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horse.  Is  that  enough  ?  Does  that  satisfy  the  sacred 
relation  of  man  with  man  ?  Is,  we  repeat,  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  human  claim  regarded?  And  will  the 
God  who  has  made  man  in  his  own  image,  permit 
that  sacred  claim  to  be  so  disregarded  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  invoke  his  displeasure ;  but  T 
say  in  the  third  place  that  there  is  peril  in  that  dread 
element  which  we  have  taken  into  our  charge.  The 
times  of  ignorance  God  winked  at :  but  these  later 
Christian  ages  cannot  pass  over  a  race  oppressed, 
dwarfed,  kept  down  and  chained  to  the  earth,  without 
making  terrible  inquisition  for  it.  Heaven  demands, 
"  where  is  thy  brother  ?"— and  earth  echoes,  ''  where 
is  he?"  It  is  in  vain  to  resist  that  universal  senti- 
ment that  is  rising  all  over  the  world  in  behalf  of  this 
oppressed  race.  That  universal  sentiment  will  edu- 
cate the  slave ;  and  it  will  educate  him  to  wrath  and 
resistance,  if  we  do  not  educate  him  to  intelligence, 
love  and  freedom. 

If  I  were  to  propose  a  plan  to  meet  the  duties  and 
perils  of  this  tremendous  emergency  that  presses  upon 
us.  I  would  engage  the  whole  power  of  this  nation, 
the  wiUing  co-operation  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  prepare  this  people  for  freedom ; 
and  then  1  would  give  them  a  country  beyond  the 
mountains— say  the  Californias— where  they  might 
be  a  nation  by  themselves.  Ah  !  if  the  millions  upon 
millions  spent  upon  a  Mexican  war  could  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose ;  if  all  the  energies  of  this  country 
could  be  employed  for  such  an  end;  what  a  noble 
spectacle  were  it  for  all  the  world  to  behold,  of  help 
and  redemption  to  an  enslaved  people !  What  a 
purifying  and  ennobling  ministration  for  ourselves  ! 


XIX. 

PUBLIC  CALAMITIES.* 

I    KNOW,    0    LORD,     THAT    THY    JUDGMENTS     ARE    RIGHT,   AND     THAT     THOU    IN 
FAITHFULNESS    HAST   AFFLICTED    ME — Psalm  CXiX.  75. 

An  event  has  occurred  in  our  waters  within  the 
last  week,  that  has  so  occupied  my  mind,  that  I  could 
not  well  have  prepared  to  speak  to  you  this  morning 
on  any  other  subject.  I  feel,  too,  that  I  shall  pro- 
bably best  consult  the  state  oi  your  minds,  by  making 
it  the  subject  of  your  reflections  ;  in  a  place  too,  where 
such  reflections  most  naturally  come  for  guidance  and 
relief — the  house  of  God.  The  house  of  God  also 
mourns  with  many  private  dwellings  of  the  land  ;  the 
groan  that  arises  by  their  desolate  hearths,  is  echoed 
from  the  altar.  The  Church  of  God  mourns  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  holiest,  dearest  and  most  devoted  servants. 
Dr.  FoUen — alas  !  that  I  must  say  it,  and  dismiss  all 
further  hope — is  among  the  victims  of  that  dreadful 
catastrophe.  That  name,  whose  utterance  now  fills 
us  with  grief — I  know  not  how  it  was — strangely  al- 
most it  seemed,  stranger  as  he  was — had  mingled 
itself  with  the  hoine  sympathies  of  many  hearts,  and 
of  many  of  the  best  minds  among  us.  Yet  why 
should  I  say  that  I  know  not  how  it  was — when  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  his  life,  the  unfeigned  sincerity 
and  affectionateness  of  his  disposition,  the  enlarged 

*  A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer 
Lexington,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  January  13,  1840. 
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and  liberal  views  of  his  mind,  and  his  martyr-hke 
devotion  to  truth  and  duty,  had  naturally  made  him  a 
home  in  that  love  v^hich  knows  no  boundaries  of 
country  or  clime.  God  pity  that  nearer  home,  where 
that  name  is  no  longer  the  famihar  utterance  and 
bond  of  affection  ;  where  it  is  only  a  broken  echo, 
from  a  living  grave  !  God  knows  that  our  sympathy 
and  prayers  have  hovered  over  it  in  agony  ;  to  bring, 
if  it  were  possible  to  bring,  relief  and  comfort. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  this  ;  it  is  too  painful. 
Many  other  names,  dear  in  their  circles  of  home  and 
friendship,  are  placed,  in  God's  dread  Providence,  upon 
this  mournful  record.  The  groan  that  rises  from  this 
catastrophe,  will  spread  itself  over  the  world— to  kin- 
dred in  England  and  Germany,  and  to  friends  in 
France  and  Italy.  I  have  spoken  of  the  only  one  I 
knew  in  that  fated  company,  and  of  him  you  will  feel 
that  it  was  proper  that  I  should  speak ;  though  this  is 
not  the  time  to  speak  calmly  and  at  length  of  the 
eminent  traits  of  his  ever  to  be  valued  and  venerated 
character. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,   that  I  might   have 
been  excused  from  speaking  of  this  event  at  all.     I 
feel  that  it  does  itself  utter  a  stronger  language  than 
any  I  can  use ;  that  your  own  impressions  are  likely 
to  be  too  vivid  to  need  any  excitement  from  public 
discourse  ;  and  that  the  event  of  itself,  perhaps,  teach- 
eth  more  wisdom  than  any  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
teach  from  it.     Besides,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  sacrilege  tow^ard  such  an  awful  calamity,  to 
take  possession  of  it  at  once,  ere  the  immediate  horror 
is  w^ell  over,  as   a  ground  even  for  spiritual  improve- 
ment.    But  my  original  reflection  recurs  to  me ;  that 
this  event  does  occupy  the  public  mind  to  that  degree 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  even  from  the  sanc- 
32 
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tiiary  ;  and,  llierefore,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  let  it 
be  the  theme  of  our  meditation,  even  though  I  should 
only  express  thoughts  which  are  better  conceived  in 
your  own  minds. 

Perhaps  I  may,  without  impropriety,  enlarge  the 
ground  of  this  meditation.  This  event  is  but  the 
consummation  of  a  series  of  calamities,  w^hich  has 
made  the  present  winter  the  most  disastrous,  perhaps, 
that  we  have  ever  known.  Never,  within  my  mem- 
ory, certainly,  have  so  many  lives  been  lost  by  ship- 
w^reck  on  our  coast.  In  our  cities,  too,  the  pressure 
of  commercial  difficulties,  the  frequent  instances  of 
infidelity  to  mercantile  and  public  trusts,  the  torch  of 
the  incendiary,  lighting  flames  by  day  and  by  night, 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  our  sea-board,  have  uni- 
ted to  spread  distress  and  distrust  far  and  wide  in  the 
public  mind.  We  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  never  men  fell 
upon  such  evil  times  as  we  have  fallen.  We  are 
tempted  to  ask.  Where  is  the  good  Providence  ? 
Where  is  the  security  of  life,  and  of  its  possessions? 
and,  taking  political  considerations  into  view.  Where 
is  the  security  of  nations  ? 

In  this  season  of  public  calamity,  when  "  men's 
hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear,"  I  deem  it  the  duty  of 
the  pulpit  to  offer  what  it  can,  of  guidance,  comfort, 
and  admonition.  This  in  my  place,  I  shall  humbly 
attempt. 

I. — In  the  first  place,  let  us  not  be  driven  by  these 
calamities,  from  the  conviction  that  God  reigns.  I 
am  not  about  to  offer  any  argument  to  prove  this 
truth.  If  there  be  a  God,  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  it 
is  an  obvious  inference  that  he  must  reign.  If  there  be 
a  God,  he  made  all  things;  he  made  this  world;  he 
made  all  its  elements  and  established  all  its  laws;  and 
this  implies  his  dominion  over  it.     But  not  to  argue 
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for  tins  truth,   I  say  that  calamity  is  the  last  thing- 
that  should  be  permitted  to  drive  us  from  it.     For  in 
calamity  it  is,  especially,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it. 
The  fact  being  so,  is,  indeed,  no  weak  argument  for 
the  truth.     If  man  is  so  made  that  to  consider  himself 
the  victim  of  chance,  is  to  be  whelmed  in  utter   and 
hopeless  misery  ;  if  the  atmosphere  of  chance  is  one  in 
which  his  mind  cannot  live  ;  then,  as  true  as  there  is 
a  God  who  made  him,  is  there  a  Providence  for  him  to 
rely  on.     And  the  fact  in  his  mind  is  so.     He  has  no 
resource  but  trust  in  God.     Suppose  that  demons  had 
wrought  that  awful  catastrophe  in  yonder  waters- 
had  maliciously  plunged  helpless  men  and  women  into 
the  cold  waves,  to  die  :  or  suppose  that  human  error, 
uncontrolled  and  uncared  for,  had  involved  us  in  the 
calamities   on   land  which   we   are  enduring;    what 
could  men  do  but  gnash  their  teeth  in  unavailing  rage 
and  despair? 

But  no  :  there  is  a  Providence  over  all  things.   1  here 
is  w^isdom  in   events,   though  we  cannot  fathom  it. 
Divine  Goodness  does  not  forsake  the  scene  of  utter- 
most calamity.     T  doubt  not  there  were  hearts  there, 
where  our  thoughts  are  now  most  turned,  which  felt 
that  it  was  so— felt  that  God  was  near  them  in  that 
scene  of  awful  confusion— hearts  that  in   their   reli- 
gious calmness  and  confidence,  would  rebuke  our  des- 
pondency and  murmuring.     We  are  apt  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  feelings  of  good  men  in  such  circumstances. 
Our  imagination  overspreads  all  with  the  apparent 
disorder.     But  I  doubt  not  there  were  Christian  hearts 
in  that  dread  hour  when  death  became  inevitable,  that 
said,  "  It  is  come  !— it  is  come  !— Father,  thy  will  be 
done  !  Father,  receive  us  !"     And  in  that  feehng  there 
was  a  divine  serenity,  and  the  uplifted  eye  of  triumph- 
ant faith  that  looked  beyond  the  surrounding  dark- 
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ness  and  struggle,  to  the  calm  heaven — to  the  presence 
of  God  above. 

"  Why,"  do  you  say,  "  did  not  Almighty  Goodness 
interpose  for  them  ?"  Had  it  been  best,  truly  best  in 
the  whole  view  of  things,  can  we  doubt  that  it  would 
have  interposed  ?  Then  it  was  not  best.  Then  all 
was  well ;  though  in  some  order  of  things  which  we 
cannot  scan.  But  you  say,  perhaps,  "  This  was  not 
the  work  of  Providence,  but  the  fruit  of  error."  Let 
us  consider  it.  Error  is  every  year  exacting  of  the 
human  race  thousands  of  lives.  Error,  perhaps,  has 
exacted  these.  But  error  is  not  a  wild  and  ungov- 
erned  power,  that  has  broken  into  the  domain  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  is  a  part  of  our  nature,  a  part  of  our  dis- 
cipline, a  part  of  our  progress  and  improvement.  We 
are  not  made  perfect.  We  are  not  trained  to  exacti- 
tude in  our  medical  systems,  in  our  mechanic  inven- 
tions, in  our  influence  upon  one  another,  in  our  pro- 
cesses, mental  or  moral,  in  anything  that  appertains 
to  us.  We  take  our  part  with  weakness  and  imper- 
fection ;  we  struggle  with  them  ;  we  are  their  victims. 
Of  almost  every  human  being  that  dies,  we  may  say 
that  he  would  have  lived  longer  had  he  been  wiser, 
or  had  others  been  wiser.  The  agonies  that  surround 
every  death-bed  might  make  the  same  complaint  that 
rises  over  the  most  awful  catastrophe  brought  about 
by  human  imperfection.  So  is  our  lot  bound  up  with 
others,  and  bound  up  with  infirmity  and  error.  If  the 
soul  perished  in  this  alliance,  there  were  no  comfort ; 
but  the  soul  it  is  that  is  trained  up  by  it  to  virtue,  to 
fortitude,  to  sanctity,  to  heaven  ! 

When  we  look  at  the  martyr's  soul,  and  see  how  by 
persecution,  by  sorrow,  and  by  the  last  dire  extremity, 
it  is  borne  up  to  the  noblest  heroism  and  triumph ; 
how  by  the  flame  which  consumes  the  body,  the  soul 
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is  borne  to  heaven ;  there  is  something  in  this  contem- 
plation which  supports  us.  And  yet  the  martyr  is 
sacrificed  to  the  most  enormous  error  of  which  the 
world  can  be  guilty.  But  he  dies,  we  say,  for  a 
principle  ;  he  dies  for  human  progress.  But  so  does 
every  man,  who  falls  a  victim  to  human  imperfection, 
mechanical,  medical  or  political,  die  for  human  pro- 
gress. Thousands  of  lives  are  annually  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  human  improvement ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  life  itself  in  this  world,  is  not  an  end  but  a  means. 
The  Providence  that  is  carrying  every  thing  forward, 
as  it  marches  in  the  greatness  of  its  might,  crushes 
millions  with  its  step,  mows  down  generations  with 
the  scythe  of  war,  dashes  in  pieces  the  time-founded 
structures  and  empires  of  the  world,  and  sweeps  all 
earthly  weal  and  woe  from  its  awful  path. 

The  dispensation,  indeed,  is  awful ;  but  it  is  so  in 
part,  let  me  further  observe,  because  we  look  at  it  too 
much  as  a  general  picture.  It  is,  after  all,  but  the 
picture  of  individual  life — of  your  life  and  mine.  It 
is,  more  or  less,  the  lot  of  us  all ;  and  it  is  not  hurled 
upon  us  as  a  mountain  to  crush  us,  but  it  flows  in 
separate  sands  through  the  glass  of  time,  to  measure 
out  to  us  the  hours  of  discipline,  the  hours  of  improve- 
ment. I  must  repeat  it — that  every  thing  is  individ- 
ualized in  human  experience.  It  is  this  in  part  which 
enables  us  to  look,  with  a  feeling  that  supports  us,  at 
the  sufferings  of  the  martyr.  He  stands  alone.  He 
is  a  single  object  of  contemplation.  We  can  see  the 
w^orkings  of  his  mind  ;  they  are  not  whelmed  in  a 
mass  of  horrors.  We  do  not  feel  as  if  a  hundred 
deaths  were  involved  and  concentrated  in  his  death. 
But  this  is  what  we  are  apt  to  feel  when  we  contem- 
plate an  event  which  has  involved  a  hundred  lives. 
And  yet  this  generalizing  does  not  present  to  us  the 
32* 
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true  view.  Every  man,  in  such  a  scene,  dies  for  him- 
self alone,  as  truly  as  have  the  hundreds,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  who  have  gone  hence  while  I  have 
now  been  speaking"  to  you.  Every  man,  it  may  be 
emphatically  said,  is  alone  when  he  comes  to  die. 
He  is  alone  with  his  thoughts,  with  his  prayers,  with 
his  affections  to  those  dearest  to  him  :  he  is  alone  with 
his  God.  Some  time  he  must  die ;  and  his  time  is 
then  ;  and  to  him  it  is  his  time,  and  not  another's.  If 
he  had  escaped  that  danger,  he  might  have  died  the 
next  month  from  the  ignorance  of  his  physician,  or 
he  might  have  fallen  the  solitary  victim  of  some  vio- 
lent death.  Hundreds  die  thus  every  year,  and  they 
are  no  more  truly  alone  than  he  who  perishes  with  a 
thousand.  And  this  annual  aggregate  of  ills,  save  to 
the  imagination,  is  as  truly  solemn,  as  any  life-de- 
stroying catastrophe.  Both  present  the  same  case 
under  the  reign  of  Providence. 

Did  I,  at  present,  address  any  one  of  those  to  whom 
this  affliction  has  come  near,  I  would  pray  them  to 
consider  this :  to  see  that  their  case  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  beneath  the  general  law  of  Providence.  It  is 
only  as  if  their  friend  had  died  singly  by  an  accident, 
or  had  fallen  dead  in  the  street,  struck  with  apoplexy 
or  paralysis — or,  may  I  not  say,  as  if  he  had  died  in 
his  bed  :  for  how  often  is  the  privilege  and  comfort  of 
ministering  love,  purchased  by  the  agonies  of  the 
sufferer  !  I  know  that  it  is  common  to  deprecate 
sudden  death — to  pray  against  it :  but  for  myself,  I 
cannot  join  in  that  prayer.  To  me  it  appears  that  it 
would  be  a  privilege — life's  work  done,  the  hour  come 
— to  drop  suddenly  from  the  course  ;  no  agonized  part- 
ings— as  full  of  agony  perhaps  as  to  feel  that  the  tie 
is  broken.  Nay,  how  often  does  the  survivor  say, 
when  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  is  ended.  "  Thank 
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God  !  it  is  over  !"  I  do  not  wonder  at  that  desire  of 
the  celebrated  James  Otis,  so  signally  fulfilled,  "  that 
he  might  die  by  lightning."  I  have  stood  on  the  very 
threshold  where  the  bolt,  from  the  black  retiring 
storm,  descended  upon  him  ;  and  I  confess,  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  stood  there  and  thought  of  it,  that  that 
liglitning  flash  was  not  the  bolt  of  wrath,  but  the 
bright  angel  of  release.  The  lingering  pains  that  are 
usually  appointed  to  man  as  the  termination  of  his 
life,  I  beheve,  are  less  for  his  own  sake  than  for  what 
he  may  do  for  the  good  of  others :  it  is  his  trial-hour, 
their  hour  of  improvement.  But,  for  the  same  reason, 
death  is  occasionally  sudden,  and  seems  disastrous. 
That  ver}^  character  of  disaster  arouses  men's  minds, 
and  puts  them  upon  devising  guards  and  defences 
against  danger.  This  very  event,  the  most  dreadful 
that  ever  brought  horror  and  heart-ache  into  our  bo- 
soms, may  be  commissioned  eventually  to  save  more 
lives  than  are  lost  by  it.  Let  me  not  seem,  in  saying 
all  this,  to  be  a  cold  philosopher  :  God  is  my  witness 
how  far  I  am  from  it.  I  know  that  in  many  a  family 
this  event  is  the  sudden  and  awful  wrenching  of  a 
thousand  quivering  ties  twined  all  in  one.  But  ago- 
nized sympathy  seeks  some  relief  And  I  can  find 
none  but  in  the  great  Providence  of  God — but  in  see- 
ing that  this  event  is  not  a  chance  blow,  a  random 
accident,  set  apart  from  its  beneficent  dominion.  I 
know  no  other  comfort  for  the  mourner  ;  and,  hard  as 
it  may  be  for  him  to  turn  there — hard  as  it  may  be  to 
turn  away  from  seeing  this  event  as  a  frightful  catas- 
trophe, and  to  look  at  it  as  a  sacred  and  solemn  dis- 
pensation of  heaven  ;  this  I  would  pray  each  one  to 
do — to  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  the  all-wise  Provi- 
dence— and  to  say,  even  as  the  Great  SuflTerer  said  in 
the  dread  liour,  when  all  earthly  evils  and  sorrows 
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were  leagued  against  him,  "  Father !  thy  will  be 
done !" 

Shall  this  event  shake  our  faith  in  that  Providence  ? 
The  principle  that  would  allow  it  to  do  so,  would  drive 
all  faith  in  Providence  from  the  world.  Can  we  give 
up  that  faith  ?  It  is  our  only  refuge  from  the  over- 
whelming ills  of  life.  We  must  cling  to  it.  Suffering, 
struggling,  bereaved,  broken-hearted,  we  must  cling  to 
it,  for  it  is  our  only  refuge.  And  for  my  own  part,  as 
clearly  do  I  see  it,  and  as  truly  do  I  believe  in  that 
wise  Providence  reigning  over  life,  as  I  see  and  believe 
that  I  live  at  all.  And  could  one  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  that  dread  dispensation  which  we 
deplore,  to  a  better  Ufe,  speak  to  us,  I  doubt  not  he 
would  say  to  his  agonized  friends  :  "  Be  comforted — 
as  far  as  mortal  trial  can  be  comforted.  All  is  well. 
I  see  that,  in  which  you  struggle  to  believe.  For  me 
it  was  better  to  depart :  for  you  it  is  sorrow  ;  but  that 
sorrow  shall  be  yet  turned  into  joy.  The  breath  of  a 
momentary  life  passed  away,  and  we  shall  meet  again. 
I  have  died  for  the  world's  improvement — for  your 
virtue  ;  and  beneath  the  great  and  loving  Providence 
of  God  I  see  that  all  is  well.  Oh  !  then  be  comforted  ! 
The  serene  heaven  which  spreads  over  you,  is  but  an 
image  of  the  all-enfolding  love  of  God,  in  which  we 
shall  yet  rejoice  for  ever  !" 

But  you  say,  "  It  is  such  a  sad  thing ;  it  is  such  a 
horrible  thing!"  and  I  feel  what  you  say.  "That 
they  should  have  gone  forth,  so  thoughtless  of  what 
that  very  day  was  to  bring  forth  !"  is  your  reflection 
— "  gone  from  the  social  board — perhaps  from  the 
table  of  feasting — gone  with  a  smile,  perhaps,  saying, 
"such  a  day  I  shall  return," — or  gone  after  a  long 
voyage  at  sea,  feeling  as  if  they  were  already  at  home  ! 
and  then  that  four  or  five  hours  after  they  set  foot  on 
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that  deck,  they  should  have  been  dead  ! — that  it  should 
all  have  been  so  sudden — in  a  moment — one  moment 
sitting  and  conversing  with  a  friend,   and  the  next 
moment  meeting  death  face  to  face — and  above  all,  to 
think,  if  we  must  think,  that  a  httle  calmness,  a  little 
deliberation,  might  have  saved  them :  that  such  valu- 
able, such  precious  lives  should  have  been  sacrificed, 
if  there  were  any  possibility  of  their  being  saved  :  is  it 
not  dreadful?"     I  know  it— I  feel  all  this ;  but  still  I 
cannot  rest  here.     I  must  reflect  upon  it.     I  must  meet 
the  darkest  mystery  in  Providence,  the  problem   of 
human  error.     I  must  see  that  error  is  inevitable,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  human  improvement. 
If  Providence  interposed  to  save  us  from  the  results  of 
every  mistake,  the  human  race  would  be  held  in  per- 
petual childhood.     In  the  way  of  life,  the  foot  slips, 
and  plunges  us  into  distress,  into  calamity,  into  the 
jaws  of  untimely  death.     Was  the  foot  to  blame  ?  or 
its  construction?     Its  very  power  to  move,    its  very 
flexibihty,  the  very  formation  that  fitted  it  for  its  pur- 
pose, made  it  liable  to  slip.     Mis-steps  are  its  teachers  ; 
pain  is  its  teacher.     And  thus  all  evils  are  the  mind's 
teachers.     Death,  which  cannot  on  earth  benefit  the 
individual  subject,  is  yet  the  world's  teacher.     Untime- 
ly death  teaches  it  prudence  ;  and  all  death  teaches  it 
virtue.     This  is  the  great  doctrine  of  a  Providence  ; 
and  all  experience  ;  the  world's  experience  vindicates  it. 
This  great  doctrine,  my  friends,  must  be  our  repose. 
But  I  offer  it  to  your  contemplation  not  merely  as  such 
— not   merely   as  necessary   to   be   believed    in — not 
merely  as  urged  upon  your  piety,  but  as  commended 
to  your  reflection.     I  pray  you  to  see  that  it  is  true  :  to 
see'  that  all  things— great  or  small,  common  or  strange 
— the  most  indifferent   and  the   most  awful  alike- 
come  under  the  same  great,  wise  and  benevolent  order 
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of  things.  Let  us  submit  to  God's  wisdom.  Let  the 
hand  that  is  involuntarily  stretched  out  to  snatch 
our  friend  from  peril — let  that  hand,  when  it  is  too  late, 
be  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  with  the  prayer,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  !"  And  may  every  one  who  is  striken  and  smit- 
ten to  the  dust  by  this  heavy  visitation,  find  strength 
and  support  in  that  humble  trust ! 

II.  I  have  dwelt  longer  than  I  intended  upon  this 
consideration  of  the  Divine  Providence.  I  have  been 
led  on  almost  without  regard  to  any  order  of  thought 
— which  I  find  it,  indeed,  difficult  to  preserve  amid  the 
agitations  of  a  time  like  this.  Let  me  now  lead  you 
to  a  different  point  of  view,  from  which  we  may  take 
a  wider  survey  of  the  general  calamities  that  press 
upon  us :  for  1  would  willingly  take  refuge,  for  a  few 
moments,  even  in  the  contemplation  of  wide-spread 
evils,  from  the  immediate  disaster  that  fills  us  with 
distress  and  horror. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  is  altogether  a  season 
of  unprecedented  calamity.  But  I  must  pray  you  not 
to  yield  to  a  view  of  these  evils  which  shall  overrate 
their  magnitude  or  overlook  their  uses.  We  have  lived 
so  long  in  this  country,  in  a  state  of  peace  and  plenty, 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  through  what  sorrows 
and  conflicts  the  human  race  has  passed,  to  reach  its 
present  condition.  We  have  been  raised  to  a  high 
level,  like  some  of  those  which  are  found  upon  the 
mountains  of  this  new  world,  till  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  great  plain  of  the  world  where  the  fortunes  of 
men  are  wrought  out  with  bitter  toil  and  sorrow,  where 
their  rivers  have  run  blood,  and  their  fields  have  been 
fattened  with  slaughter.  The  exiles  who  flock  to  us, 
from  many  a  country  and  clime,  might  well  be  tempted 
to  say,  "  The  ways  of  Providence  are  not  equal." 
They  have  come  from  lands  where  liberty  has  befen 
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crushed  down  in  the  blood  of  their  children,  or  where 
the  dungeon  has  been  exchanged  only  for  exile ; 
where  famine  has  stalked  through  the  dwellings  of 
thousands,  and  the  faces  of  men  have  grown  pale,  and 
their  Umbs  have  tottered  beneath  the  awful  scourg-e. 
Within  the  period  of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  what 
wars  have  desolated  the  fields  of  Europe  ;  what  bloody 
battles  have  been  the  epochs  of  her  history  ;  what 
groaning  hospitals  have  tracked  the  step  of  her  armies  ; 
what  shrieks  of  widowhood  and  orphanage  have  risen 
upon  the  air,  laden  with  the  accumulation  of  her 
calamities  !  Compared  with  this,  let  us  not  forget 
that  our  condition,  with  all  its  trials,  is  one  of  high 
prosperity.  I  would  not  speak  lightly  of  these  trials. 
I  know  that  they  are  great.  I  know  that  they  eat 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  domestic  happiness  ;  that 
there  is  more  suffering  among  us,  and  that,  not  alone 
in  the  hovels  of  indigence,  than  most  men  are  aware 
of.  But,  one  week  of  famine  in  the  land,  one  wide 
sweep  of  the  wungs  of  pestilence  over  us,  one  cannon- 
ade from  a  single  ship  in  yonder  harbor,  pouring  its 
storm  of  hail-shot  and  fire  upon  the  city,  would  make 
us  feel,  that  to  step  from  that,  into  the  midst  of  all  our 
present  trials,  were  a  blessed  exchange. 

I  say  that  our  condition  has  been,  and  is,  compara- 
tively a  favoured  one.  But  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
common  readiness  and  easiness  of  inference,  by  which 
this  sense  of  our  happy  fortunes  is  made  to  extend  to 
our  national  character.  We  are  in  our  condition,  I 
believe,  the  most  favoured  people  on  earth — i.  e.  as 
a  people — as  a  mass  ;  but  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
we  are  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  people  in  the 
world.  We  have  heard  but  too  much  of  this  boasting. 
We  have  talked  about  the  slaves  of  despotism,  till  we 
have  apparently  forgotten  that  there  may  be  a  worse 
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bondage — to  private  ambition,  to  wearing  anxiety,  to 
envy  and  self-will.  And  therefore  that  distrust  which 
has  entered  in  among  us — distrust  about  the  securi- 
ties of  property — distrust  about  the  tendencies  of  the 
national  character — though  it  be  one  of  "the  most 
painful  trials  of  the  time,  is  not,  I  think,  without  its 
uses.  It  may  do  us  good.  It  may  impart  a  sobriety 
to  our  thoughts  of  the  public  welfare.  It  may  turn 
our  thoughts  from  our  private  interests  to  the  common 
weal — a  direction  of  mind  greatly  needed  among  us. 
It  may  put  a  salutary  fear  in  the  place  of  our  rash 
confidence.  It  may  put  us  upon  thinking  more  deeply 
upon  those  deepest  foundations  of  our  welfare — virtue, 
simplicity,  soberness  of  mind  and  a  reverent  and  hum- 
ble piety. 

No  blessings  are  to  be  kept,  and  least  of  all  those 
that  are  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  freedom  and  abun- 
dance, but  by  a  jealous  fear  and  vigilance.  Was  not 
this  truth  in  a  measure  forgotten  in  our  prosperity? 
Did  it  not  seem  as  if  life,  in  this  New  World,  was  to 
take  on  quite  a  new  character?  For  myself,  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  deceived  by  the  aspect  of  things  around 
me.  When  I  had  looked  upon  the  humble  traders, 
and  the  hard  and  unrequited  toilers  of  the  Old  World, 
and  then  saw  many  of  the  same  classes  here  rising 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  splendour,  I  felt  as  if  a  new  age 
had  come ;  as  if  a  new  world  here,  were  indeed  open- 
ing its  portals  to  crowding  and  happier  generations. 
And  I  hope  now  that  it  is  not  altogether  untrue.  But 
I  confess  that  I  have  been  brought  to  soberer  thoughts 
of  our  condition,  and  of  the  very  condition  of  human- 
ity. I  see  that  life  is  not  to  be,  to  any  people — that  it 
must  not  be,  a  dispensation  of  ease  and  independence. 
I  see  a  sublimer  law  revealed  than  tliat  of  prosperity 
— the  law  of  wisdom  ;  a  higher  end  proposed  by  the 
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Providence  of  heaven  than  success — even  virtue.  1 
see  that  the  old,  the  eternal,  the  Christian  law,  still 
presses  upon  us ;  that  through  much  tribulation  we 
must  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  we  must 
learn  and  not  forget,  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  stran- 
gers on  earth,  having  here  no  continuing  city  nor 
abiding  place. 

Pubhc  calamities,  then,  amidst  all  their  severity, 
are  yet  teachers  of  wisdom.  I  speak  not  of  individual 
instances.  I  say  not,  it  is  best  that  those  calamities 
should  have  fallen  here  or  there.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  say  that  it  is  best  that  it  should  have  fallen  any 
where.  But  since  they  have  come,  they  may  be 
turned  to  some  wise  account.  He  who  can  -cause 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,'  can  cause  even  these 
things  to  praise  him,  in  our  growing  wisdom.  May 
he  cause  us  to  praise  him,  and  be  thankful.  You 
speak,  my  friend,  of  the  disasters  that  have  befallen 
you.  You  did  not  set  your  foot  on  that  fated  deck  ! 
Who  of  you  now,  would  not  have  given  millions,  if  he 
had  them,  rather  than  have  been  there  ?  How  many 
survivors  would  give  all  that  is  left  them,  if  they 
could  buy  back  that  irrevocable  step.  You  did  not 
take  it.  You  were  not  there.  Your  husband,  your 
brother,  was  not  there.  He  might  have  been.  Some 
of  you  thought  of  it — intended  it,  and  were  saved 
from  it,  as  by  a  miracle.  Life  is  still  yours ;  the 
warm  fireside,  the  happy  home,  is  still  yours.  What 
then  can  you  feel,  amidst  your  blessings — what  can 
you  be,  but  thankful?  No  murmurer,  methinks,  is 
here  to-day.  But  if  there  be,  I  say  to  him —  You  did 
not  set  your  foot  on  that  fated  deck  !  And  as  your 
shuddering  thought  draws  back  from  that  fearful  idea, 
let  it  retreat  for  ever  into  the  sanctuary  of  thanks- 
giving. 

33 
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III.  Again,  my  brethren,  am  I  brought  back  to  this 
mournful  theme.  Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  more  to 
yoUj  and  I  shall  have  discharged  the  sad  duty  which 
I  thought  it  called  for  at  my  hands. 

Life  is  dear,  and  it  is  justly  of  great  account  with 
us ;  but  can  it  be  of  that  supreme  account  which  we 
make  it  ?  When  we  see  it  the  sport  of  every  event, 
of  every  inadvertence ;  when  we  see  it  extinguished 
by  a  mote  in  the  air,  or  a  ray  of  the  sun  ;  when  we 
see  that  it  depends  upon  a  step,  more  or  less ;  when 
multitudes  sink  to  an  untimely  death ;  when  the  life 
of  a  whole  breathing  generation  is  swept  away  before 
us  like  a  cloud  from  the  earth  ;  can  such  a  life  be  the 
thing  on  which  it  was  intended  that  man  should  set 
his  whole  heart  ?  Can  it  be  anything  in  the  divine 
economy,  but  a  means  to  something  beyond]  The 
animal  dies  for  the  advantage  of  a  superior  being  ;  or 
for  his  own  advantage,  by  the  decay  that  has  ended 
the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  or  by  the  violence  from  his 
kind  that  saves  him  from  that  decay,  neglected,  un- 
tended.  Does  man  die  for  nothing — neither  for  his 
own,  nor  for  others'  advantage?  But  if  he  does  die 
for  some  ulterior  purpose,  then  his  life  is  instrumental ; 
and  whether  he  continues  for  a  term  longer  or  shorter, 
is  not  the  ultimate,  the  main  thing.  We  say  this  of 
animal  life  ;  is  it  not  just  as  true  of  human  hfe  ?  But 
the  ulterior  end  for  man — what  and  where  can  it  be, 
but  in  a  future  life.  Yet  if  man's  essential  life  be  thus 
continuous,  can  it  be  so  material  as  we  make  it,  when 
the  life  of  this  form  changes?  Is  it  not  hke  passing 
from  infancy  to  youth,  or  from  youth  to  manhood  ? 
Is  it  not  being  unclothed  of  one  form,  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  another?  The  form  changes;  the  being 
lives. 

"  What  shadows   we  are,   and   what  shadows  we 
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pursue,"  I  feel,  as  in  imagination  I  stand  and  behold, 
beneath  the  veil  of  night,  a  hundred  fellow  beings 
perish  before  my  eyes  and  pass  away  like  a  dream. 
I  cannot  help  saying,  when  I  see  so  many  valued  lives 
cast  away  like  an  evening  vapor  upon  the  waters — 
how  litttle  can  it  matter,  after  all,  in  the  great  account, 
when  we  die  ;  this  year  or  next  year  ;  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row. I  cannot  help  saying,  as  I  look  around  me,  '•  My 
companions,  my  friends,  are  but  shadows ;  we  all  are 
but  shadow\s  ;  like  shadows  we  alight  upon  the  shore  of 
time,  and  the  breath  of  that  shore,  will  soon  sweep  us 
away  into  the  habitations  of  eternity."  Truly  is  it 
written,  "  Thou  carriest  them  away,  as  with  a  flood  ; 
the}^  are  as  asleep." 

One  word  more  I  must  say,  lest  I  fail  to  interpret 
the  most  solemn  language  of  this  solemn  event ;  and 
that  is  upon  the  duty  of  being  ever  prepared  for  death. 
There  are  characteristics  of  that  event  which  show 
that  this  is  no  mere  matter  of  professional  admonition, 
proper  for  the  preacher  to  insist  upon,  but  for  no  one 
to  take  home  as  a  living  admonition  to  his  own  heart. 
The  event  took  place  near  us — on  the  great  highway 
of  our  constant  travel — and  in  a  mode  of  conveyance 
to  which  we  are  continually  resorting.  And  the 
frenzy  that  seizes  men's  minds  at  such  a  moment, 
must  show  the  most  thoughtless  and  irreligious  among 
us,  that  whatever  we  may  think  now  of  being  prepared 
for  death,  we  shall  feel  no  indifference  when  the  hour 
comes.  We  know  that  the  same  fate  may,  in  any 
month,  overtake  us ;  and  we  see,  as  in  a  glass,  what 
we  shall  then  feel. 

Pardon  me,  my  friends  but  I  cannot  pursue  the 
theme.  I  cannot  utter  common-place  warnings,  in  the 
presence  of  that  awful  Admonisher.  Alas  !  that  all 
that  I  can  do  is  to  speak — when  others  have  died  ! 
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Alas  !  that  I  can  only  meditate  here — when  the  hearts 
of  many  are  rent  with  agony  !  Oh !  poor  and  un- 
availing it  seems,  only  to  take  part,  in  weak  sympathy, 
with  their  bitter  sorrow.  But  human  help  cannot 
avail,  and  we  can  only  say  in  our  impotence  and 
grief — May  God  comfort  them  ! 
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